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PHOTIUS.—No. V. 
( Continued from vol. xvii. p. 610.) 


Puorivs soon found that his worst apprehensions had been well 
founded, and that the dignity to which he had been raised was beset 
with no ordinary difficulties. The circumstances under which he had 
obtained the patriarchal see rendered him entirely dependent upon the 
support of the civil government. Bardas breathed a spirit of deep 
revenge against the unhappy Ignatius; and the new prelate found 
himself unable to maintain his engagement to defend his predecessor 
from the cruelty of the exasperated minister. The friends of Ignatius 
among the clergy were tempted and tortured.* A commission, com- 
sed of the familiars of despotism, was sent to Terebinthus to extort 
from such of his domestics as remained about his person evidence to 
substantiate a criminal charge.t There is every reason to think that 
Photius expostulated against these tyrannical measures, the conse- 
quences of which he plainly saw would be most injurious to himself. 
But his interference was unavailing ; the same severities were con- 
tinued, and they soon produced the results which he had foreseen. 
The Ignatian party, which had been conciliated by his promise, natu- 
rally resented this flagrant. violation of a solemn engagement, and 
rallied in the cause of the deposed prelate. As Bardas pursued all 
his measures in the name of Photius, the whole weight of their indig- 
nation fell upon the new patriarch. They assembled in the church of 





* Modrov udy rode bar) rig ixxAnolag TeTaymivous, “covs olxesorigous elpioxe TO WoTpidgyou, 
xaraxr lov, xed almioucts Brabus nai paorigs xarouxtsusvog* nai xoraxeiwy 88 @ddiw, xa 
ipa weoreiwr xa) wpoxoms, xad yeupeygaha amauran, xa) waos Tpbarosg kmineiusvos, weidaciw 
dewhelng fires xa’ abo). Nicet. in Vit. Ignatii ap. Concil. viii. col. 1201, A. 
Nicetas imputes all this to Photius, but the letters of Photius which I sball give in 
the text sufficiently shew that Photius was highly dissatisfied with the course pur- 
sued by the minister. 


+ Ibid, B. 
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242 PHOTIUS. 





St. Irene ; and after having remained forty days in deliberation, pro. 
ceeded to excommunicate and depose him.* 

While he was thus boldly assailed by his enemies, Photius was but 
feebly supported by his patron. Intent only upon the gratification of 
his ambition and revenge, Bardas appears to have regarded with un. 
concern the difficulties in which his wickedness and folly had placed 
his friend,+ and to have taken no steps for his protection. Mortified 
by neglect, and irritated by opposition, Photius did not spare his com. 
plaints; and it was probably at this time that he addressed the am- 
bitious minister in the following letter :;— 





‘* To Bardas, Magister, Patrician, and Curopalata. 


“To add pain to the smart of my wounds is worthy perhaps of my wretchedness, 
but unworthy of your sympathy and disposition towards me. Yet should any one 
be persuaded that these things fall upon us contrary to your wish, when he sees 
that we suffer them while you are in authority and power, be must change his mind, 
We have been deceived, insulted, dishonoured, calumniated, plotted against. Well, 
but we have not received blows, We have received them: and what is still more 
cruel, not upon the body, which is visible to all, and convicts the person who com- 
mits the wrong, and brings with it abundant consolation in the sympathy of those 
who see and pity ; we have received blows upon the mind itself, through which the 
body also is smitten with sickness ; and he who smites, as if he did no wrong, is not 
ashamed ; and he who is smitten receives the additional punishment with the smart 
of the blows, that be has no pity on account of their being not seen. For this des- 
cription of punishment escapes the observation of the many, which both serves to 
encourage the inflicter, and renders bim more impenitent, and costs the sufferer 
more, though it procures for him a greater reward, 

“ But these things we endured betore for Christ’s sake, and for the sake of the 
divine laws ; and thanks be to God, who, by the secretness of my dejection, and the 
ingloriousness of my sufferings, increases my reward. 1 knew myself that 1 should 
suffer these things as soon as my trial began; yea, I expected before the suffering, 
and before the trial,(may I suffer worse than what I bave suffered, if 1 speak not the 
truth,) | expected, as I have said, what 1 have suffered ; but I am grieved at suffer. 
ing at the hands of such persons. For my end has been determined by God ; and 
1 cheerfully receive the cup, whatever it be ; and I am not angry at what I suffer, 
but rather desire the remainder of what I ought to suffer, although I cannot bear 
these things without pain : for human nature is not formed to suffer witb insensibility. 
And with respect to the things which have fallen upon me, and that are yet about to fall 
upon me, thus I ought to feel, and thus Laccount. But 1 could have wished to bave 
found you the punisher of those who injure me rather than the author of my wrongs. 

Still it is not for me to flee what it is my duty to suffer ; nor can I change the wishes 
or sentiments of others against their will. 

“Such things I say we suffered before; but as if our calamity were imperfect, 
another kind of vexation is also devised, and others are injured on our account, 
The clergy are famished, even some of the more distinguished in my jurisdiction; 
that when they say and testify that they have endured the calamity on our account, 
they may bring reproach and imprecation on our head, 1 omit to say that a pittance 
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xal Tooter ii nei pas TéeccapanovTa Cortiheymevwy by Ti ayia ixxAnole Tig ayiag Eipnomse 
Metrophanis Epist. ap. Conca). viii. col. 1585, E 

t In supposing that the tyranny of Bardas was the main cause of the difficulties of 
Photius, | take the same view as Hankius (De Byzant. Rerum Scriptoribus, Par. }. 
Cap. xviii. § L. p. 292,) whose admirable diligence has in several instances saved 
me much lebour. | 
} Epist. iii. p, 65—68. 
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PHOTIUS. 2438 


is stintingly measured out even to us, and that the half of our government is taken 
from us; since they do well who take it away, and cleverly devise the persecution 

inst us. Yet if to fulfil our wish (I mean to be relieved from this yoke and 
burden), they have done these things (for perhaps they mock us even in this matter) 
they have our thanks for what they have taken away. But they pain us by what 
they have left, and cause us more distress by their slowness in taking away the rest. 
As those who leave the man they bave killed half dead, and half cut to pieces, and 
those who kill him out of hand, each kill the man ; but the one without protracting 
the sense of pain ; the other as if he were not satisfied with inflicting death merely, 
without torturing and dismembering bim, and making him suffer all the pangs of 
death. Such is visibly our case. Every day we are punished and smitten, and 
now we have been balf cut away ; and as it would seem, because we have asked to.lay 
down the whole, on that account we bave been deprived of the half; and if we had 
sought a division of our government, we should have been heard for the whole. But 
neither is it possible for a person who is half cut away to live, nor for us to remain 
here thus divided. It is shame and disgrace, not to those who have been before us, 
but to our successors, if indeed there should ever be any more wretched than we, 
who shall sustain this yoke in our stead. We quit the place: let envy cease, If 
we do not, we cause pain to others; rather if we do not, let it be made matter of 
accusation against ourselves, Shaking off the very dust, we resign the see ; let them 
lay down their craft against us, their looking out for charges, their designs, their plots, 
Ob justice, aad laws, and tribunals which have the divine sanction! Because we do 
not trample on you, we are injured ; because we feel affection, we are not loved ; 
because we stand up in your delence, we are called to account; and charges are in- 
vented, and he who contrives the newest device against us, he is your clever and 
active person: whereas he that grieves with me is accused as an enemy and trans- 
gressor of the laws, though he be my brother, and has nature to move him to com- 
passion. How could a man easily endure to have those for judges of his life who 
formerly praised him, and who used to acknowledge themselves thankful if we did 
not condemn them? To be separated from friends? to be torn from brothers? who 
can endure such things as these ? 

“ But some one will say that I ought not to despair when I remember the suffer. 
ings of Christ, and Christ himself, and those who have been martyrs for bim. If he 
will shew me the traitor, and the guard, and the tyrants, he will give me everything 
to encourage me ; but till these appear, by pretending a similarity in words only, 
he affords a poor consolation. If however our image stands in need of yet more 
polisbings and castings for its purification, let it be polished, and melted, and exposed 
to the furnace, if Christ will give me patience, and proportion the trial to the weak. 
ness of nature. But if the excess of the chastisements first consume tbe virtue (for 
it is not for me to say whether it has been purified), let the maker rescue his work- 
manship from the trial, and let no one on my account be seen as the traitor, the 
guard, nor the tyrants ; but may all be elect of God, and worthy of the glory above.” 


Through the mist of passion and rhetoric which obscures this letter 
we perceive some important facts. It is evident that the writer was 
dissatisfied with the measures of the government, that he considered 
Bardas as the cause of the opposition which he now met with from 
the clergy, and that he had publicly offered to resign his office. It did 
not, however, accord with the views of Bardas to accept his resignation. 
Though his tyranny had provoked, and though he had since perhaps 
connived at the opposition to the new patriarch, he now made the in- 
subordination of the clergy a pretext for pursuing his revenge. The 
exiled prelate had protested against the election of his successor.* 
This decisive step, and the bold measures pursued by his party, com- 


— 
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* Ignatius dum pelleretur, ecclesiam ligavit, ne quisquam absque se in ef sacra 


omg tentaret officia, Anastasii Hist, Oct. Synodi, ap. Concil. viii, co). 
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pelled Photius to proceed to extremities. In the end of January,* 
while the Ignatian bishops were still assembled in the church of St. Irene, 
by the authority of the government he convened a synod in the church 
of the apostles, and solemnly deposed and excommunicated Ignatius,4 
We are not in possession of the acts of this assembly, which were no 
doubt destroyed with the other documents} relating to the cause of 
Photius; but the charges against Ignatius appear to have been that he 
was not canonically elected, and that he had rendered himself subject 
to deposition by crimes against the state. 

Encouraged by the decision of this synod, and enraged by the part 
which Ignatius had taken§ in the movements of the clergy, Bardas no 
longer set any bounds to his cruelty towards the unfortunate object of 
his resentment.|| He was treated with every circumstance of indignity. 
He was confined in filthy prisons with malefactors and fugitive slaves, 
deprived even of the staff which supported his tottering steps, and 
scarcely supplied with necessary food. His feet were fastened in the 
stocks, and he was even tortured by scourging ; and on one occasion 
a minister of tyranny struck out two of his teeth by a blow. Nicetas 
and the other writers of his party tell us that all this was done to extort 
from him a resignation ; as he had now been formally deposed, it was 

robably to induce him to withdraw his protest against the election of 

is successor. Nothing however could move his firmness; and after 
having been transferred from Terebinthus to Hieria, from Hieria to 
Prometus, and from thence to Numera, he was in the month of August 
removed to Mitylene.** 

His friends naturally expressed themselves with indignation against 
these barbarous proceedings, but their remonstrances only served to 
involve them in his punishment.t+ —Blasius, his cartophylax, or keeper 


* Ignatius himself gives this date: oitw reccagdxovra itpas pete Thy ysicoTolar 
wapirfoy, xxl xadipnos we Snuociwe, xal aveSeudatice xd @wapivtra, Theognosti Libel. ap. 
Council. viii. col. 1268, F, 

+ "Extivos, curegyoivrog Tod Bagda, civodey iv TP Tay dwoeTéAwy yaw cuyxpore, xa) wade 
xadaupel Ty Tyrttion, xal dvafaueriZer. Metrophanis Epist.ap. Concil. viii. col. 1588, A. 

t Concil. tom. viii. col, 1353, A. 

§ Quo audito (namely, that Ignatius had interdicted the performance of divine 
service,) Bardas adeo eum in insula, in qua erat relegatus, diversis tormentis affecit, 
ut dentes illius fregerit, et continuis lacerarit colaphis. Anastasius, ut supra. 

|] Biv Frov GAnSid O"Iyrdrios dEi0g Torodtav wadnudron, lowe aBlnwg ktoplodn, adinws 
wadeierou, dis paducta Frov xa) wWaAaBelas ws agyrepeds, xad cumwabelag de yépo, AAA, 
xabivg eBaper sig dAAx wagadelypara, div tyes obTe visor ovTe itor Tay MpoTOrTwr 6 Sumis 
Heliw Meniate Lapis Offendiculi, p.15. This is absolutely pathde in the mouth 
of amodern Greek bishop. Helias Meniates, the learned author of the Mérpa Ixar3adov, 
frre: Sinead gnors Tig dpytis nal airlag Tod cylemaros Tay Bue inxAnciaw AvaTedixtis xal AuTintsy 
(Vratisiav. 1752, 8vo,) who died in 1714, enters at length into the history of Photius, 
to whom he is highly tavourable. He evidently follows Hankius; though he makes 
no reference to the work of that learned protestant. 

€ Nicet. Vit. Ignatii, col. 1201. Concil. CPolit. Actio ii, in the version of 
Anastasius, Concil. Tom, viii. col, 1000, Metrophan. Epist. ibid. col. 1388, B. 
Anastas, Biblioth. Hist. Octave Synodi, ibid. col. 963, D. Constantini Porpbyro- 
genneti Continuator, p. 89, B, Symeon Magist. p. 331, B. Jas, Genes. p. 48, A 

*® Nicet, col, 1201, C. 

tt ‘Owére xal uss tiv wagavoplay adrod hAfyEamey xard wpocwmoy, xa) ba TOUTS Anorgmnty 
xal wapmonwrat yy xaSaler coy wer vOauer, xal EuPcouges iv TOs Nousat poss ytyevape in 
Wordaig hutpaus by Pvdank Svewheerarn. Metrophanis Epist, ut supra. 
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of the archives, distinguished himself by his boldness, and gave such 
offence to Bardas by the freedom of his remarks that he caused him 
to be deprived of his tongue. This act of cruelty has been imputed to 
Photius.* But how little he was concerned in the outrage, and how 
deeply he resented the indignity thus put upon his order, plainly ap- 
pears from a letter+ which on this very occasion he wrote to Bardas, 


“ To Bardas, Magister, Patrician, and Curopalata. 


«1 knew myself, even before the trial, to be unworthy both of the archiepiscopal 
rank and of the pastoral trust, for this was the reason why, when I was driven and 
d to it, I expressed my extreme reluctance to undertake them. Would that 
death had seized me before I was then put forward, or rather before that act of in- 
tolerable violence, for then I should not have been washed by the waves of so many 
and such inveterate evils, which daily overwhelm my wretched soul, of which the ex- 
tation and apprehension (for we are naturally quick in foreseeing future troubles, 
if thecalamity principally regards ourselves) at that time confounded and embarrassed 
me, And affected and bitterly distressed by those feelings, I wept, I entreated, I 
did everything rather than assent to those who elected and forced me, imploring that 
the cup of many and manifold cares and temptations might pass from me. But now 
experience teaches me, and convicts me of unworthiness: and it is no longer fear 
arising from epprehension ; but pain from a mortal wound, and mourning, and des- 
pair, at the things which have already overtaken me ; for when I see priests, what- 
ever they may be, all suffering together for one offence, beaten, sold, insulted, their 
tongues cut out, (O, Lord, forgive our sins !) how can I forbear saying that the dead 
are more happy than Tam? How shall I account the burden which has been laid 
upon me as anything else than a proof of my sins? A man without means, without 
a protector, and of unsound mind (and such are the a of pity rather than of in- 
dignation), has suffered all these evils at once, He has been sold, beaten, im- 
prisoned, bad bis tongue cut out—a thing that admits of no consolation—and all 
this, though invested with the priesthood! For whom I often interceded, for whom 
I often entreated, for whom, wretch that I am, I even received heartless promises, 
as those know who saw. But if they also have forgotten, God has not forgotten. 
What hope is there then with respect to things less plain when I am thus disappointed 
and sported with as to things open and visible? How by my intercessions shall I 
make propitiation both for your sins and for those of the people, when I have thus 
failed, thus been deceived in making intercession to you for a single person. 1 
have written these things with tears of blood. But for the rest it remains with you 
to receive this as my first or last letter, For I declare, in the presence of the Lord, 
that, if it is your purpose to deceive and reject us in our reasonable entreaties and 
admonitions, and unless some relief and consolation, as far as it is possible, be ex. 
tended to this wretched man, I will neither write, nor in any other way be trouble- 
some, but I will be silent, looking to myself, and deploring my own concerns; for 
if, amid the daily and outward temptations and vicissitudes which blow upon me, 
I shall also lose my wretched soul, I should be the most wretched of all men,” 


But though Photius thus warmly protested, against the severities 
which were exercised upon the adherents of Ignatius, he still con- 
sidered himself justified in acting against that prelate himself. In the 
latter part of the year (858), after he had been removed to Mitylene, 
he deposed and excommunicated him in another synod.t In the 





** Nicet. Vit. Ignatii, col. 1201, C. Tis yagropiraxa BAdciov bid tiv imig ri¢ 
adnitiag wasinclar tyAweoorsuncay. 

t Epist. vi. p. 69—70. The inscription of this letter is, Bagde Maylorpy Naregsxly 
nal Kovporadarn, wepi xAngixod Tov BAaclov xnduvicavros. But the latter words are pro- 
bably a gloss. 

$ Ey Mitvatyn 32 SiarplZovros, 6 Oariog Thy xar’ aiTiy ixxAnciay Tiv Wovngevouivey 
Twayayan, xal wpe tH lec Tepiver Tav WavevdiEwy amocrirAwy yeriuevos, xabalgeow 
awoPaiveras nate Tod ui wapivros Iyvatiou" od peivov 82, AAR nad dvabeuarifes xa) AwounguTTes, 
mUTis KaThyopos yiiuevos xa) xgerig. Nicet. col. 1201, D. This is the only notice 
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absence of all the documents which might throw light upon the» 
transactions, we are left entirely to conjecture for an explanation of 
his conduct. He probably regarded what he did in the light of self 
defence. We can readily conceive that a person of a severe and 
irritable disposition, as he is plainly shewn to have beeu by his 
letters,* must have been highly provoked by continued opposition, 
His opponents assailed him with calumny and misrepresentation ; and 
it is not unlikely that something in the conduct of Ignatius himself 
may have particularly excited his resentment. In the post which he 
had consented to occupy, whatever may have originally been his in. 
tentions, he could not ultimately avoid taking part against him. If he 
was conscious of integrity in the course which he had taken, he had 
slaced himself in a false position ; for however sincere he might be in 
his scruples respecting the legality of the title under which Ignatius 
had held his office, he had co-operated with a tyrannical government 
in setting at nought the just rights of the church. He suffered the 
consequences. Whether he sinned from ambition, or from an error 
of judgment, he was severely punished; for it would be difficult to 
conceive a heavier punishment for a man of conscious merit than the 
mortification of appearing before the world as the creature of sucha 
man as Bardas. 

That was the character, however, ‘n which he now appeared. For 
the clergy and the people generally took part with Ignatius, who was 
only rendered dearer to them by persecution ;+ and the emperor treated 
both parties alike with profane ridicule. He made it his favourite 
amusement to mimic in his revels the ceremonies of the church. A 
mock hierarchy was formed among the profligates who were the com- 
poapare of his pleasures, over which Gryllus, or Theophilus, a shame- 
ess buffoon, presided, and in which Michael himself bore the character 
of a metropolitan. In their mad orgies} these wretched men parodied 
the holy offices—imitated with every circumstance of insult the most 
sacred mysteries of the gospel—and, not content with celebrating their 
abominations in the polluted precincts of the palace, marched in pro- 
cession through the city, and insulted the religious feelings of the people 
of Constantinople by the most public display of their wanton impiety. 





we have of a second synod. And as Nicetas does not notice the one which is 
mentioned by Metrophanes (see note supra), I cannot help thinking that there is 
some reason to doubt whether he has not mistaken the time when it was holden, and 
that after all there was but one in the year 858. Metrophanes could not be mistaken, 
as he was an actor in the transactions which he mentions; but Nicetas does not 4p- 
pear to have been engaged in public life so early. It may be observed that the 
author of the Synodicon Vetus (ap. Fabricii Bibl. Grec. tom. xi. p. 254,) who ap 
pears to agree with Nicetas as to the time, says it was held in Blachernz. 

* A great number of his letters are addressed to persons who had offended bim by 
joining the opposite party, and many of them are written ina strain of great severity. 

Tt Quo gesto magis ac magis pietas fidelium accenditur, et eo constantius ab ull 
versis ovibus proprius pastor exquiritur, quo versutius lupi crudelitas furit. Anas- 
tasii Bibliothecarii Hist, Octave Synodi, apud Concil. tom. viii. col. 964, A. 

t Nicet. col. 1213, D. Constantin. Porphyr. Continuator, p. 92, C. Con- 
stantin. Porphyr. p. 115, A. Simeon Magist, p.329, B. It has been noticed in the 
last paper that these exhibitions of depravity bad been publicly made before the de- 
position of Ignatius, 
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The disorders which prevailed in the church gave a fresh zest to these 
impious amusements, and Michael expressed his contempt for the dis- 
te which was so interesting to his subjects by declaring that “ his 
patriarch was Theophilus, Photius the patriarch of Bardas, and Igna- 

tius the patriarch of the Christians.”* 

This state of things could not continue without danger ; and Bardas 
having discovered that he was unable to settle the disorders which he 
had occasioned, by means of the influence and authority of the govern- 
ment, determined to avail himself of foreign aid. The remains of the 
Iconoclast party had been encouraged by the confusion which pre- 
yailed in the church to emerge from obscurity, and had once more 
ventured to disseminate their opinions. He availed himself of their 
reappearance as a pretext for assembling a general council. In the 
name of the emperort he accordingly sent ambassadors} to Rome to 
invite the pope to send legates to Constantinople, in order that a 
council might be held in that city, which might extirpate the remains 
of heresy, reform abuses, and solemnly compose the troubles which 
disturbed the tranquillity of the eastern church. The ambassadors who 
conveyed the imperial letter with a number of rich presents§ to Italy 
were also the bearers of an epistle from Photius to his Roman brother, || 
in which he announced his elevation to the patriarchal chair, and 
assured him of his orthodoxy. 

The intercourse of the powerful bishops of Rome and Constantinople 
had been for ages that of jealous rivals. Their relations are constantly 
marked by ambition on the one part and suspicion on the other. 
When Byzantium became the imperial residence, its bishops soon 
began to entertain aspiring views. ‘They quickly obtained a large 


a a ee 


* "Em rocciroy 88 TH dAoy erin lveTpiGa raitn xa) ivexadawaltero, Sore undi Tore waginole 
Myuy aigyivecGaur fri iuol piv wargideyne 6 Cadquros, 6 batiog 88 rH Kaloaps, xad tos 
ypietiave’s o"lyvariog xadcoryxey. Nicet, ibid, E. If these were the exact words of 
Michael, they must have been spoken somewhat later, as Bardas had not yet been ad- 
vanced to the dignity of Caesar. 


t Aiavesiras tolvuy xdxsivos wprchevtags eg tiv wpechuT' cay awoetsika: Pwuny, xad wape 
NimoAdoy to) ware TomoTnonTas a.Tigu, wWePaciv usy ele Siigbwow Tig ixxAngiag, slrour 
lxtouiir Tedslay Tax Ets THG yesrTiavoxaTn oping Tay slxovoudywy alpémewe arTeyou vw? TO 
a OAndic , ws dy mete Tig Tw Pwualwy yescds WepiPavecTicay tov Iyvariov woshonras xadaigeci. 
Nicet. col. 1204, A, Not only this writer, but Anastasias Dibliothecarius (Hist, 
Octave Synodi, Concil. viii. col. 964, A.) Metropbanes, (ibid. col, 1388, B.) and 
Stylianus, (ibid. col. 1400, D.) represent this embassy as having been sent to Rome 
by Photius, But Anastasius, in another work (Vit. Pontificum RR. p. 111), ex- 
pressly ascribes it to the civil government. And it plainly appears, from the letters 
which Nicolas sent to Constantinople in reply, that the proposal had been made by 
the government, and not by Photius, 


t Four ecclesiastics—namely, Methodius, Samuel, Zacharias, and Theophilus, 
who, according to Metrophanes, were all metropolitans, and one layman, Arsavir, 
or Lasavir, the Protospatharius, Anastas. Biblioth. Vit. Pont. p. 111. 

§ Anastasius Bibliothecarius de Vitis Pontificum RR. p. 111. 


| The inscription is given by Combefis, (Bibl. Gree. PP. Auct. Noviss. tom. i. 
P. 549.) T@ th wavTe aywrdtw, lepwrdry aeXPp nol YuAdAurougyp Ninodaw Ndws 
lgeeluripas Pouns, Oatiog Exlexomeg KavoravrioursAews Néiag Poung. But the letter 
has never been printed but in the Latin version of P. Morinus in Baronius, Anna), 
Eccles. tom, x. ann. 859, p. 185—186. 
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jurisdiction and assumed a lofty title ; and two general councils,* the 
first of Constantinople (381), and that of Chalcedon (451), confirmed 
them in possession of the patriarchal dignity, and conferred on them 
the next rank to the bishops of Rome. The Roman pontiffs wer 
highly dissatisfied with their rapid elevation. Leo I. loudly protested 
against the canons which were made in their favour at Chalcedon gs 
a violation of the ancient laws of the church ;+ and Gregory the 
Great warmly denounced their pride in accepting the title of cecu. 
menical patriarch.t But the honour of the court was concerned to 
maintain the dignity of the prelates of the capital, and to assert their 
equality with the bishops of the elder Rome. Supported by the im. 
perial government,§ they succeeded in retaining their independence, 
Whenever the popes attempted to interfere in the domestic affairs of 
Constantinople, their interference was received coldly ;|} and never 
were their eastern brethren guilty of so great an imprudence as to 
acknowledge their jurisdiction. 'The weakness of Vigilius in the sixth 





* Its third canon of the First Council of CPle is, Tiv wéivro: Koworavtiouriiees 
inlonxomoy tye Ta wpecReia Tig Tits peta Tiv Tig Phung tnloxomoy, Bid 73 evo altiy vim 
Péuny, Concil. tom. ii, col. 947,C. The twenty-eighth canon of Chalcedon states 
still more precisely the reason for elevating the see of Constantinople : Ma:tayoi ry; 
Téw dylan @xripw cporg imipeves, xa) Tov doTiwe avayrwobivra xaviva Taiv gv’. SeoPidsoraran 
imicxdrwn yrmplovres, TH abTd xal nueig oifomer xa Yngilsueda wep ra» weercelan rij 
aywratng bxnAnclas Kwveravrivovmidews, viag Paiung* xad ya Tx Ibu Tis weecrrurigns 
Pxpns, 84 7d Bacivevew Thy w du ixelny, of Warices sixérws awodedaxacs TA Weeche a. xa 
TP abTY Txom@ xivoducvos oi py’. SeoPirtotaros inicxowe Ta ica weseheia amwivesmar TH Ti 
vias Pawung ayiwtatw Spor, eLAcyms xchartes, Thy Bacidele nad cvyxdntw Tiandeicay weds, wal 
Tir lows amavdavovgay weecbeiar TH wrecturipg Bacirlds Papun, nai iy Toig txxanciaotintip, 
wg buslvny, msyadivecbau wodyuacs, Sevrépay wet’ ixelny berdgyoveay’ x. tT, A Concil. tom, 
iv.col.?770, A. ‘These canons were amply confirmed by the thirty-sixth canon of 
Trullo, (Concilium Quinisextum,) Concil. tom. vi. col. 1159. 

ft Doleo in boc dilectionem tuam esse prolapsam, ut sacratissimas Nicenorum 
Canonum constitutiones conareris infringere, tanquam opportuné se tibi boc tempus 
obtulerit, quo secundi honoris privilegium sedes Alexandrina perdiderit, et Antio. 
chena ecclesia proprietatem tertia dignitatis amiserit ; ut his locis juri tuo subditis, 
omnes metropolitani episcopi proprio honore priventur .. . Nimis ergo hac improbs, 
nimis sunt prava, que sacratissimis canonibus inveniuntur esse contraria, In totus 
ecclesia perturbationem superba hec tendit elatio, que ita abuti voluit concilio 
synodali, ut fratres in fidei tantummodo negotium convocatos, et definitione ejus 
cause, que erat curanda, perfunctos, ad consentiendum sibi aut depravando tr- 
duceret, aut terrendo compelleret. Leonis Papa Epist. ad Anatolium CPolitanum 
Episcopum, ap. Concil. tom, iv. col. 844. 

¢ Tu quid Christo universalis sanctx ecclesia capiti in extremi judicii es dicturus 
examine, qui cuncta ejus membra tibimet conaris universalis appellatione supponere! 
Quis, rogo, in hoc tam perverso vocabulo, nisi ille ad imitandum proponitur, qul 
despectis angelorum legionibus secum socialiter constitutis, ad culmen conatus est 
singularitatis erumpere, ut et nulli subesse, et solus omnibus preesse videretut. 

Gregorii Papw 1. Epist. ad Joannem Episcopum CPolitanum, ap. Concil. v. col. 
1191, E. Writing to the empress, he says, “In hac ejus superbia quid aliud nisi 
propinqua jam Antichristi esse tempora designatur?” Ibid. col, 1185, A. And be 
writes to the Emperor Maurice upon the appointment of Cyriacus, the successor of 
John, “ Ego fidenter dico, quia quisquis se universalem sacerdotem vocat, vel vocat 
desiderat, in elatione sua Antichristum precurrit, quia superbiendo se ceteris pra- 
ponit.” Ibid. col. 1276, B. The obnoxious title, however, had been given to the 
patriarchs of Constantinople more than half a century before this time, and notwith- 
standing Gregory's remonstrances continued to be employed, 

§ L. 16, Cod. de SS. Eccles. L. 25, eod. L. 12. eod. Nov. 131, ¢. 2. 

| Vide Gregorii P. 1. Epist, ad Joannem Ep. C Pol, ut supra, col. 1125. 
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century, and the heresy of Honorius in the seventh, degraded the 
Roman see in the eyes of the orientals. Even the Iconoclast contro- 
versy, Which was so favourable to the papal pretensions in the west, 
afforded them no opportunity of extending their authority over the 
eastern church. On the contrary, as Rome was alienated from the 
empire, and fell under the power of the barbarians, the people of the 
east, who still gloried in the Roman name, looked with less respect 
apon the ancient capital of the world. ‘The dignity of its bishop de- 
clined in their estimation with its political importance ; and somewhat 
later than the times with which we are now concerned, we find it to 
have been a common opinion* among them that, as Rome had ceased 
to bean imperial city, he had lost the first rank, which henceforth be- 
longed to the patriarch of Constantinople. 

There is not the slightest reason to suppose that, in invoking the as- 
sistance of the Roman pontiff on the present occasion, the Byzantine 
government intended to acknowledge that he possessed any right to 
interfere in the ecclesiastical affairs of the east. Bardas hoped, by his 
aid, to be able to carry a favourite object ; Photius, in announcing his 
elevation, only followed an ancient custom, which could be considered 
in no other light than as a mere point of ceremony. But the cireum- 
stances of the case were peculiar; they had to deal with an extra 
ordinary person ; and this embassy proved the first step in the long 
schism of the eastern and western churches.+ 

Nicolas I., who at this time filled the papal chair, was a prelate of 
no common talents and vigour.t A worthy successor of Leo the 
Great and the first three Gregories, he entertained the most magnificent 
notions of the dignity of his see, and ably availed himself of every op- 
portunity of extending his authority. The circumstances of the times 
were highly favourable to his views. In his transactions with the 
churches and princes of the west he was uniformly successful; and in 
the confusion which prevailed under the feeble rule of the descendants 
of Charlemagne he made a considerable advance towards the gigantic 
power which reached its perfection in the twelfth century. At the 
period before us, he had not been long elected (April 24, 858,) and the 
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_ * Nilus Doxopatrius, writing in the former half of the eleventh century, says, 
Ewe) imatdy th ever Baciucoa bik Th KAACBIAW alyuadwrioliival xa RapBagu iSvaiv 
lorbixiiy, Kad viv io’ txedywy xartyeobos, Biber we kaw gouca tig Ragirsing ixelng, txmleres 
xai Tay @oreiwy, Notitia Patriarchatuum, ap. Le Moyne Varia Sacra, tom. 1, p. 24%, 
Anna Comnena says to the same effect, Meramertrwxétuy tiv cximrou ineidev Wade 
te Thy hucdamrhy Te nad hueticny Bacidida words, xai bn xal Tig cuyxAnTou xal aua waong Tig 
Ta ews, petomintwxe Mar hh Toy 9povey "Agyit agTiKn Takis. Alexiad. p. 29, B. So also 
John Cinnamus, lib. v. c. 10, p. 99. And Justinian had said, 4 & KaveravroouwiAn 
Gxhncia Waciy Tay dAAwy ior: ueGarh. Nov. 131, c.2. 

t Helias Meniates says, ‘Orclx irov 4 Povnh rod Racirlws ve whan throm doyis 
rik Stahahreed pis Ty wamav Nixoddaov, Biv Hrov xadh Covdn' Biatd torddy (An, cored dvaey 
ineuve 70 cAdberoy wd, émod tmcokivnes WoAAny Pbopav ele Tiv tuxAnglay ui To CyLopa, bmod 
tacholinew. Lapis Offendiculi, p. 19. 

t Schrockh, Christliche Kirchenschichte, Tb. xxii. s. 159. 

§ He was the first of the popes who employed that celebrated forgery, the 

ecretals of the Pseudo-Isidore, which first appeared between 829 and 845, See an 


admirable chapter in Gieseler’s Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte, Bd, 2, Abth, 1. 
& 145160, 
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affairs of the church of Constantinople formed the first considerable 
transaction in which he was engaged. He engaged in it in the spirit 
which distinguished all his proceedings ; and if he was not successful, 
the fact must be ascribed not more to the natural difficulties of the 
undertaking than to the abilities and energy of Photius. 


eee OT 


ON TRANSUBSTANTIATION.—No. LI. 


“ Sensus proprius, et literalis semper est eligendus, nisi evidenter probetur con. 
trarium. Neque debent a nobis petere adversarii, cur sequamur proprium sensum 
verborum: simile enim id esset, ac si quis peteret ab iis, qui sunt in itinere, cur 
sequantur viam communem et tritam: nemo enim sanus id querit: vel cur ingre. 
diamur per portam, non per fenestram.” 

‘*The proper and literal seuse is always to be chosen, unless the contrary be 
evidently proved. Nor ought our adversaries to ask of us why we follow the proper 
sense of the words, for this would be like as if some one should ask of those who ar 
on a journey why they follow the common and beaten path, for no sane person asks 
that, or why we enter through the door and not through the window.”— Bellarmia, 
De Sacramento Eucharistia, lib. i. cap. xii. § 6. 


§ 6. Tuosk who have done me the favour to read the former part of 
this inquiry will probably be disposed to think it not quite so certain 
as the cardinal would persuade himself, that the church of Rome has 
chosen the proper and literal sense of scripture in her vindications of 
the doctrine of transubstantiation ; I trust that any doubts which may 
still be entertained on this subject will be set at rest during the pro- 
gress of this inquiry. 

In arguing against the Lutherans we have seen (§ 5) that Bellar- 
mine says it was of bread Christ said “THIs 1s MY BODY,” “ de pane 
dixit : Hoc est corpus meum.”’* From this it would seem that there 
could be no great difficulty in arriving at the meaning of the word 
Tuts, Hoc. The obvious and literal signification of the words of 
institution implies, that what Christ declared to be his body was the 
same thing which he had taken, and blessed, and broken, and given 
to his disciples—“ He took bread, he blessed bread, he gave bread, 
and of bread he said ‘ This is my body.” “ Panem accepit, panem bene- 
dixit, panem dedit, et de pane dixit: Hoc est corpus meum ;”+ they 
are Bellarmine’s words. I cannot desire a clearer expression of 
the grammatical meaning of the text; and that any one should be 
blamed for receiving this plain and literal sense is surely as unreason- 

able as to blame a man who walks into a house by the door for not 
going in through the window, to use the cardinal’s happy illustration. 
Plainly, then, if the church of Rome did but abide by this literal 
meaning of the words of institution, the controversy between us would 
be so far terminated, for we believe that of bread the Lord said “ This 
is my body,” and we fear not to say the same; but this literal sense, 
this, which the church of Rome acknowledges to be the literal sense, 
is utterly subversive of the doctrine of transubstantiation. Bellarmine, 
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* De Sacr. Euch. lib. iii. cap. xix. ¢ 2. + Ibid. 
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rable therefore, begins presently to qualify and explain away: “He gave 
“pe changed bread, and of changed bread he most truly said, ¢ This ts my 
ssful, body :'” “ panem mutatum dedit, et de pane mutato verissime dixit, 
the Hoe est corpus meum.”* But, instantly perceiving the consequence of 


such an admission, and that changed bread, whatever change it may 
have undergone, was bread still, he immediately adds, “ that is, what 
is contained under the appearance of bread is no longer bread, but 
body ; and this is what the catholicssay.” “Idest: Quod sub specie 
panis continetur, non est amplius panis, sed corpus ; et hoc est quod 


— dicunt catholici.”+ Ifthis indeed be what the catholics say, surely it 


ensum would seem unnecessary caution to insist that “their adversaries 
ey Cur ought not to ask of them why they follow the proper sense of the 
“— words,” as such a question is rather unlikely to occur to any person 
nt who has any acquaintance with the doctrines. 
proper At one time, Bellarmine explains the form of the sacrament to sig- 
ho are nify, “ This bread is my body ;” for, if that be not what he considered 
i the sense of the words, it would not have been true to say, “ of bread 
he said, This is my body.”—*“ De pane dixit, Hoc est corpus meum ;” 
according to this explanation “ Tuts,” signifies “ this bread.” 
vart of Presently he will have “Tuts” to signify “this changed bread.” 
ertain But even this explanation can be used in a sense to which our divines 
e has make no objection ; for, as I have observed, “ changed bread” is bread 
ns of fe still, and, to use the words of Bishop Taylor, “ though bread be the 
1 may nearest part of the thing demonstrated, yet it is not bread alone, but 
pro / sacramental bread—that is, bread so used, broken, given, eaten, as it 
is in the institution and use.”+ 
ellar- But then Bellarmine immediately explains all this away with an 
pane “id est,” until “ Hoc,” “THs,” signifies neither “ changed bread,” nor 
there “bread” of any sort, but what is contained under the appearance of 
word bread; and the simple affirmative sentence of four words, “THIS Is 
rds of MY Bovy,”’ is dilated and metamorphosed into the negative “ this, 
is. the which is contained under the appearance of bread, is no longer bread, but 
given body,” which seems to bear as little resemblance to the proper and 
read, i literal sense of the word as can well be imagined. Nor is it without 
bene- amazement that one who knows anything of the meaning of words 
they can read such a sentence as the following: “To all these [Luther, 
on of Fe Carolstadt, &c.] is opposed the sentence of the catholic church, which 
ld be teaches that these words are to be taken simply and properly, so that : 
“ason- the sense may be, This, that is, what is contained in these appearances, 
yr not is truly and properly my very true and natural body,”—* Cum his 
ation. omnibus pugnat Ecclesize Catholice sententia, quee heee verba simpli- 
literal citer, et proprie docet esse accipienda, ut sensus sit: Hoe, id est, quod 
vould his speciebus continetur, est vere, et proprie corpus ipsum meum verum, 
‘ This et naturale.”§ For, surely, either the words “simply and properly” | 
sense, must have some peculiar and unheard of meaning amongst Roman- 
sense; catholic theologians, or else to explain the word “ Hoc,” “ THI,” to 









Of the real presence of Christ in the holy sacrament,—Sect. v. § 2. 


mine, i ee ohn we ; ensilibel 
— * De Sacr. Euch, lib. iii. cap. xix, ¢ 2. t Ibid. 
§ Bellarm, de Sacr. Euch. lib. i. cap viii. § 12. 
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signify “ quod his speciebus continetur,” ** what is contained in these 


appearances,’ is anything but to take the word THIS in its simple and 
proper acceptation. 

The truth is, there is no one word whatever by which the word 
“Tuts” can be explained, or with which it can agree, without totally 
giving up the doctrine of transubstantiation ; and so much of difficulty 
is there in reconciling their system with any possible interpretation of 
Hoc, that Romanists are extremely divided as to the signification of 
the word. This is acknowledged by Bellarmine, that catholics, 
although they agree in the thing, yet do not agree in the mode of ex- 
plaining what the pronoun tuts properly demonstrates, ‘ Nota, 
secundo, Catholicos etsi conveniant in re, tamen non convenire in modo 
explicandi, quod proprie demonstrat illud pronomen Hoe, &e.”* That 
it cannot mean bread, either changed or unchanged, we have already 
seen; Bellarmine uses a variety of arguments to prove this—thus, 
because noc is of the neuter gender, he argues that, whether it be 
taken substantively or adjectively, it cannot signify bread, which in 
both Latin and Greek is of the masculine gender ;+ an argument 
which, if it had any weight in grammar, is totally subversive of those 
arguments by which he is obliged to maintain that it was of bread 
Christ spake. At one time Bellarmine interprets Hoc as an adjective 
to agree with the neuter noun,—“ edulium,” “ food,’—understood, 
*Quare ut omnia conveniant, preestat exponere ubique illud_ pro- 
nomen adjective, ut hie sit sensus; Hoe est corpus meum, id est, 
Hoe edulium est corpus meum,’{—“ This is my body, that is, this 
food is my body.” But this interpretation he does not seem to rely 
on; nor is it easy to see what edudiwn can stand for except bread. 
At other times he interprets it to signify * corpus,” body.”’ "Thus, 
in arguing from the gender of the word, he says, if it be taken ad- 
Jectively it ought to agree with the substantive, wherefore it cannot 
demonstrate bread, but body.’ “ Nam, vel illud Jdoc, accipitur ad- 
jective, vel substantive ; Si adjective, debet concordare cum substan- 
tivo; quare non potest demonstrare panem, sed corpus.’’§ ‘This 
interpretation of Hoc, he says, is one of the two more approved 
opinions in the church of Rome; but, besides that this mode of ex- 

plaining the word, Tuts body 1s My Bopy, reduces the sentence to a 
proposition without any sense or meaning,—it is opposed both to the 
literal sense of the words, and to the doctrine of transubstantiation, for 
it is confessed by those who adopt this explanation, that the pronoun 
demonstrative must here signify not what és, but what shall be, since, 
until all the words of consecration are completely pronounced, the 
bread has not begun to be the body of Christ; in other words, ‘the 
verb ts, which is in the present tense, must be interpreted shall be, in 
the future, though even this explanation hardly gives an intelligible 
or tolerable meaning to the sentence. Bellarmine, however, although 
he had elsewhere said that Hoc signifies nopy, rejects this interpre- 
tation, and, strange to say, turns completely round once more, and 


® De Sacr. Fuch. lib. i. cap. xi 


§ 3. t Ibid. cap. x. § 5. 
3 Ibid. cap. xi. § 


§ 2. § Ibid. cap, x. ¢ 8. 















































ON TRANSUBSTANTIATION, 
will have Hoc to signify bread; and, indeed, as I liave already ob- 
served, to interpret Hoc to signify body, is in fact to give up transub- 
stantiation—it is Bellarmine’s argument. ‘“ According to the catholics, 
sacramental words are not speculative, but practical, for they effect 
what they signify ; whence also they are called by the fathers opera- 
tive, as we shall see hereafter. But, if the pronoun demonstrates only 
body, the words will be speculative, not practical, for it is at all times 
true, having pointed to the body of Christ, to say, This is the body of 
Christ, whether it be said before consecration or after, whether by a 
layman or by a priest, But sacramental words, because they are 
operative are not true, unless they are said by him who is the legiti- 
mate minister; nor are they true before the sacrament is made ;”’ 
« Verba sacramentalia secundum catholicos, non sunt speculativa, sed 
practica: efficiunt enim, quod significant: unde etiam a Patribus 
operatoria dicuntur, ut postea videbimus, At si pronomen demon- 
strat solum corpus, verba erunt speculativa, non practica. Semper 
enim veram est demonstrato Christi corpore, dicere : Hoe est corpus 
Christi. Sive id dicatur ante consecrationem, sive postea, sive a 
laico, sive a sacerdote. At verba sacramentalia, quia operatoria, non 
sunt vera, nisi dicuntur ab eo, qui est legitimus minister: neque sunt 
vera antequam sacramentum efliciatur.”* So then it already appears 
that it is not quite so easy, as Bellarmine would have us suppose, to 
understand Hoc, THIS, in its proper and literal sense consistently with 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. The form, according to the Roman 
catechism, is that by which that is signified which is made in this 
sacrament, ’— forma ea est, qua illud signific atur, quod in hoe sacra- 
mento efficitur.” If therefore noc signify BODY, it would imply that 
the body of Christ only then be gins to exist; if it signify BREAD, it 
will signify that the body of Christ is made out of bread, which is im- 
possible. The argument is thus stated by Bellarmine :— “For, be- 
cause sacraments signify what they effect, and it is not effected in this 
sacrament that the body of Christ should be the body of Christ, for 
that it always was; nor is it effected that bread should be the body of 
Christ, for that is impossible ; but it is effected that under those appear- 
ances should be the body of Christ, under which was before the sub- 
stance of bread: therefore the word noc does not demonstrate bread, 
nor the body of Christ contained under the appearances.” Nam 
quia sacramenta significant, quod efficiunt, et non efficitur in hoc 
sacramento, ut corpus Christi, sit corpus Christi ; id enim semper fuit ; 
neque efficitur ut panis sit corpus Christi ; id enim fieri nequit ; sed 
eficitur, ut sub speciebus illis sit corpus C hristi, sub quibus antea erat 
substantia panis ; ideo illud, hoc, non demonstrat panem, nec corpus 
Christi contentum sub speciebus.”’+ 
If then noc signify neither BREAD nor BODY, what else can it mean ? 
Some have said that it signifies the accidents of the bread, or the 
apnea which remain after the substance has ceased to exist.t 
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7 De Sacr. E wd, lib. i. cap. xi. § 5. t Ibid. cap xi. § 6. 
+ Cum panis et vini substantia in ipsum Domini corpus et sanguinem ita mutetur, 
Ut panis et vini substantia omnino esse desinant.—Catech. Cone. Trid. Pars. i. De 
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sut this is plainly absurd, and so acknowledged by Bellarmine after 
Thomas Aquinas, “ Pronomen, //oe, non demonstrat accidentia, quasi 
esset sensus, Hoc, id est, hac accidentia sunt corpus Christi; (id enim 
vere absurdissimum esset, &c.”)* And yet, if the substance of bread 
no longer exist in the eucharist, and if it was of bread Christ said ruts 
is my body, it seems difficult to see what Hoc can mean, if it do not 
signify the accidents of the bread ; and something of this difficulty has 
been felt, for the explanation which Bellarmine gives as that of 
Thomas Aquinas and of many of his followers sufficiently proves how 
unmanageable the pronoun is, and how hard it is to give it any mean- 
ing which totally excludes the notion of bread. Bellarmine says, that 
the opinion of ‘Thomas Aquinas, and of many others who follow him, 
is this, that the pronoun Hoc does not demonstrate precisely BREAD or 
Bopy, but in common the substance which is under these appearances ; 80, 
however, that the demonstration may properly pertain to the appear- 
ances ; not,indeed, that the sense may be ¢his, that is, these appearances 
are my body, but, obliquely, in this manner—this is my body, that is, 
under these species is my body. “ Est igitur altera sententiaS. Thom. 
3 part. quest, 78, art. 2 et 5, et in cap. 11, prioris ad Cor. nee non 
aliorum multorur, qui eum sequuntur; quod pronomen: loc, non 
demonstrat preecise panem, nec corpus, sed in communi substantiam, 
que est sub illis speciebus: sie tamen ut demonstratio proprie ad 
species pertineat: non quidem, ut sensus sit, hoc, id est, ha species 
sunt corpus meum: sed in obliquo, hoc modo: Hoe est corpus meum, 
id est, sub his speciebus est corpus meum.”+ Why it should be neces- 
sary to guard against interpreting the word Hoc to mean these appear- 
ances, Dumely, of bread, unless in the literal sense of the words nox 
referred to BREAD, is difficult to conceive; nor is it less difficult to 
comprehend how the words, “ the substance which is under these appear- 
ances,” can be the proper and literal sense of the word Hoc, or how 
any one could dream of giving it such a sense, unless his system was 
irreconcileable with the literal and grammatical sense, and felt to 
be sO), 

But, after all, what is gained even by this paraphrase. If noc be 
uiterpreted to signify the substance contained under the appearances 
ot bread, or any other substance whaterer, then the sentence Hoc est 
CORPUS MEUM will imply that the substance, be it what it may, was 
already in existence when the word Hoc was pronounced, But this is 
plainly to contradict the Romish doctrine, that the body of Christ does 
not begin to be under the appearances of bread until the last syllable 
of MEUM is pronounced. ‘The only way to avoid the difficulty is, to 
get rid of noc altogether: and this Bellarmine does in the sentence last 
quoted. And it was to meet this emergency that the inexplicable 
mM tion of an tndiriduum raqgum Was resorted to. Let us see how 
Bellarmine is compelled to acknowledge that noc is better left out of 
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the sentence Peter Martyr had, it seems, urged against Gardiner that 
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demonstrated ; and that Christ had demonstrated what he held in his 
hands, that is, a thing certain and determinate. ‘To this Bellarmine 
replies :—* But to what he says, that an individuum vagum cannot be 
demonstrated, I answer, that in this proposition are formally demon- 
strated the appearances, which are certain and determined, although, 
as I have said, obliquely, not directly. Wherefore we do not say 
Hoc, that is, this substance, or this thing, as Scotus does; but Hoe, that 
is, the substance under these appearances ; so that the pronoun demon- 
strative may keep itself on the side of the appearances, not on the side 
of the substance : but there is a difference between these two: Hoc, that 
, this substance, and Foc, that is, the substance under these appear- 
ances. Because if you say Hoe, that is, this substance, it is necessary 
that that substance be then present when Hoc is said ; and yet the sub- 
stance of the body of Christ is not then present, and the demonstration is 
rendered false. Butif you say Hoe, that is, the substance under these 
species, it is not necessary that the substance be then present; but it 
is sufficient if the ¢ appearances be present which are demonstrated by 
the pronoun These. ‘That which will be clearer, if omitting substance 
yousay: Loe est corpus meum, that is, Under these appearances is my 
body. Id quod clarius erit, si tacita substantia dicas : //oe est corpus 
meum, id est, sub his speciebus est corpus meum.” If this be not to 
acknowledge that fdve is an utterly impracticable word, and that the 
only way to explain the sentence consistently with transubstantiation is 
to omit the word altogether, I know not what language can signify. 
Nor can I avoid recurring with astonishment to what Bellarmine had 
said in the preceding chapter, that even from this particle | Hoc| is 
proved [what he meant by] the truth of the Lord’s body in the 
eucharist, “ Ut etiam ex hac particula probetur veritas corporis 
Domini in eucharistia,’’* when, on the contrary, by his own shewing, 
it is evident that his doctrine cannot stand unless Joe be altogether 
expunged from the sentence. But, after all, even when /Joe has been 
thus ejected, another difficulty still remains. For the sentence, Under 
these appearances is my body, is clearly declaratory of a fact in existence 
when the sentence was commenced: whe ‘reas, on the Roman theory, 
it must signify a fact not yet existing, but whic ‘h shall begin to exist 
as soon as the whole sentence has been pronounced. ‘To meet this 
new difficulty, a further addition is made, and the whole is put intu 
this form :—* That which is contained under the appearances of bread 
at the end of pronouncing the words is my body.”  Contentum sub 
speciebus panis in fine prolationis est corpus meum.”’+ Which, 
whether or not it be intelligible sense, or whether or not it remove all 
the difficulty, is certainly most remarkably unlike the literal meaning 
of the words. 
To conclude for the present this part of the subject, it is simply im- 
possible for the Romanists to find any word whatever by which Hoc 
can be translated. It cannot be bread, for then either there are two 


’ Cap x $13. 
+ Dens, Theolog. Mor. X Dogm. Tract,de Euch. N.18, tom. v. p. 275. Dub. 
lio, 
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substances in the sacrament, or the Lord’s body is made out of bread. 
Neither can it be body, for then either the proposition is identical and 
absurd, or else it is false ; or else body, as the subject of the proposi- 
tion of the sentence has one meaning, and another as the predicate. 
Nor can it mean any determinate substance or thing, no such being in 
existence under the appearance of bread when the word Hoc is pro- 
nounced. Nor can it signify an individuum vagum, because the sub- 
stance of the bread is still remaining at the time when Hoc is pro- 
nounced; and an indiriduum ragum cannot be pointed out or demon 
strated, as what Christ gave to his disciples was demonstrated and 
pointed at by the word Hoc. Nor can it signify the appearances or 
accidents of the bread, which would be “most absurd” of all. Nor 
can the word be taken in its right construction or case. It must be 
paraphrased, It must be taken obliquely and indirectly. It must be 
got rid of altogether. And all these are difficulties started not by 
us, but by the most eminent Roman-catholic theologians, Surely 
when they have produced any one word by which they can translate 
Hoc, or any one substantive with which they can make it agree, it 
will be time enough to reproach us with rejecting the proper and 
literal sense of the words of scripture. 
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EDWARD COURTNEY, EARL OF DEVONSHIRE. 


Tur following extract from Strype’s memorials, will remind the 
reader of the history of this unfortunate young nobleman :— 

“ He was the grandson of William, who, for the ancient nobility of 
his stock, married Katharin, the younger daughter of King Edward I1V., 
by whom he had Henry, who, in the right of his wife, bare the white 
rose in his coat of arms, the mark of the family of York ; and so was 
brother-in-law to King Henry VII., who married the other and 
eldest daughter of the said King Edward. He was the father of this 
Edward, who, upon the unhappy end of his said father, cut off by 
King Henry VIIL., though a very excellent, well-deserving gentleman, 
was kept a prisoner in the Tower for fourteen years,—that is, from 
twelve years old till he was six-and-twenty, when Queen Mary 
coming to the crown set him at liberty. ‘here was a speech of his 
matching with the Lady Elizabeth, King Henry VIII.th’s daughter. 
And some there were, who were concerned in the rising of Wyat, that 
would have brought in this noble earl into the practice ; but he, like a 
wary man, and an honest, grateful subject, refused. But, however, 
he was under some cloud upon this, and some such accusation Wyat 
had laid upon him and the Lady Elizabeth ; so that they were both 
clapped up in the Tower.* ; : 


Si’ Tie CMieelas ane Fr eae p ' 
The following passage in Fox’s Martyrology is curious, as shewing that he, or 


acon y perhaps, one should say the person who misled him into the misstatements 
which he bas made with regard to Queen Elizabeth, and who probably knew 
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Yet he, after some time, recovered a seemingly perfect favour 
with the Queen, and then he was allowed, or rather sent, to travel 
in Italy, fearing some stirs might arise by means of him; to prevent 
which, when he was there, it was thought he was made away by 
poison. In his travels he was allowed by the King and Queen to 
repair to Brussels, the Emperor's court, to wait upon the Emperor 
Charles, to declare there his innocency and loyalty; where he was 
graciously received, and, for his princely and excellent endowments, 
inuch esteemed. Thence being to travel into Italy, King Philip, 
being then at Brussels, wrote divers letters commendatory to carry 
along with him to the Italian estates and princes. Wheresoever he 
vame he was received with all respect, and had intended to travel 
through Italy, but on a sudden he was cropped off at Padua, to the 
great loss of England, for he was very studious and well-learned. He 
understood mathematics well, he could paint excellently, he played 








a 








more of the matter than he told Fox, bad no objection to its being supposed that 
there was some sort of private intercourse between the Lady Elizabeth and Edward 
Courtney. And perhaps this may be extended to the Queen herself, as the story 
was printed and reprinted in her lifetime. This is, of course, no voucher for its cor- 
rectness, and Mr. P. F. Tytler, in his most valuable work, entitled, ‘* England under 
the reigns of Edward VI. and Mary,” has shewn that it is In some things far enough 
from the truth. The passage is, however, not the less worth transcribing on this 
account. ‘ Afterwards there was liberty granted to her grace to walk in a little 
garden, the doors and gates being shut up; which, notwithstanding, was as much 
discomfort unto her, as the walk in the garden was pleasant and acceptable. At 
which times of her walking there, the prisoners on that side straightly were com. 
manded not to speak, or look out at the windows into the garden till her grace were 
gone out again ; having, in consideration thereof, their keepers waiting upon them 
for that time. Thus her grace with this small liberty contented herself in God, to 
whom be praise therefore, During this time there used a little boy, a man’s child 
in the Tower, to resort to their chambers, and many times to bring her grace flowers, 
which likewise he did to the other prisoners that were there. Whereupon naughty 
and suspicious heads, thinking to make and wring out some matter thereof, called on 
a time the child unto them, promising him figs and apples, and asked of him when 
he had been with the Earl of Devonshire? not ignorant of the child’s wonted fre- 
quenting unto him. The child answered that he would go by-and-bye thither. 
Further they demanded of him when be was with the Lady Elizabeth's grace? He 
answered ‘ Every day.’ Furthermore they examined him, ‘ What the Lord of 
Devonshire sent by him to her grace?’ ‘The child said, ‘1 will go and know what 
he will give to carry to her.’ Such was the discretion of the child, being yet. but, 
four years of age. ‘This same is acrafty boy,’ quoth the Lord Chamberlain, ‘how 
say you my Lord Shandoyes?’ ‘I pray you, my Lord,’ quoth the boy, ‘give me 
the figs you promised me.’ ‘No, marry,’ quoth he, ‘thou shalt be whipped if 
thou come any more to the Lady Elizabeth, or the Lord Courtney.’ The bo 
answered, ‘I will bring my lady my mistress more flowers. Whereupon the child’s 
father was commanded to permit the boy no more to come into their chambers. The 
next day, as her grace was walking in the garden, the child, peeping in at a hole in 
the door, cried unto her, saying, ‘ Mistress, I can bring you no more flowers,’ 
whereat she smiled, but said nothing, understanding thereby what they had done, 
W berefore afterwards the chamberlain rebuked high!y his \ather, commanding him 
to put him out of the house. ‘ Alas! poor infant,’ quoth the father, ‘It is a 
cratty knave,’ quoth the Lord Chamberlain; ‘let me see him here no more.’” 
(p. 1897, ed. 1596.) One can hardly suppose that Elizabeth was averse to have it 
believed that some flirtation, either of love or politics, (if one may speak of them at 
this period as separable things,) went on between herself aud her ooble and accom- 
plished fellow-prisoner. As to anything else, the examination of the boy seems to 
have been not more productive than one which H. B. has delineated. 
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absolutely well on musical instruments, he spake Spanish, French, 
and Italian accurately, and which was the crown of all, he was a man 
of great piety, and placed the chief good in virtue. He was buried 
very honourably at Padua, and Dr. Thomas Wylson (he who was 
afterwards secretary of state, being then there, and perhaps his tutor, ) 
made avery eloquent oration at his funeral in St. Anthony’s church.””* 
During his long imprisonment, one of Edward Courtney's employ- 
ments seems to have been the making a translation of an Italian 
work, the manuscript copy of which is now, through the kindness of a 
friend, in the editor's hands. It is written on the finest vellum, 
and forms a little volume of near a hundred leaves, 3} inches high, 
by 23 inches broad, and less than half an inch thick. The lines, let- 
ters, and ornaments on the title page are all gold, except that the 
double border of gold lines incloses another double border of silver, 
which has now become black. The title is beautifully written in 
imitation of Roman type, the capitals and arrangement of the lines 
being as follows .— 
A TREATICE 
most proffittable of 
the benefitt that true 
christianes recey- 
ue by the de- 
the of 
LESUS CHRISTE. 
1548, 


The writing is throughout very small and exquisitely beautiful, and 
each page is ruled along the top with a line of silver between two lines 
of gold. The account which is given of his accomplishments may 
warrant the supposition that it is Edward Courtney’s autograph ; but 
it possesses even higher claims to be considered a curiosity. It was 
intended as a present to the lady of the protector Somerset, and the 
dedication is quite worth extracting. 

TO THE RIGHT 
“ vertous Lady and grati 
ous Princes Anne puches 
of Somerset Edwarde Court 
ney the sorowfull captiue 


wis-heth all honour & 


felicite 


* Str. Mem. vol. iii. p.i., p. 530. 
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“ As bi the faulte of our furste parent Adam I and all others have 
loste that spirituall and happie estate of libertie, wherein we were 
furste creatid, so I (most gracious Princes) as it is right wel knowen 
thoroughe the gilte of my noune naturall parent i being innocent of 
the same have not onelie loste the pocessionns of this worlde where- 
untoi was borne and which ells* shulde have descendyd to me bi 
rightfull cource of enheritaunce: but also am and continnuallie have 
been deprived of this worldlie libertie, secluded and shut vp in prison 
within the wallis from the compane allmoste of all men, speciallie 
from suche of whome and bi whose godlie conuersation i shoulde or 
mought have conceiued or lernid annj either godlines or ciuilite. Bi 
meanes wherof (driuen bj this miserable captiuite bothe to speake and 
write for remedi of the same yet being destitute of all good le ring 
and experience) i am not a littell abasshed to speake or write to ann) 
man: moche more to so noble and worthie a personnage as your 
grace, Howbeit forasmoche as your petifullness and mercyfull good- 
nes spreddithe it self euery where and hathe alredie perced thies huge 
wallis i am thoroughoutlie persuaded, that your grace will not dis- 
clayme but mercyfullie accepte, whatsoeuer is unfainedlie and from a 
carefull mynde either writton or spoken: In truste whereof i have 
thought good to present the same with this breue and godly trea- 
tise folowing writton bj a famous clerke in the Itallionne, - 
vnderstandinge whereof as i have bi my noune studie acheued, 
have I bi my noune labor translatid the same in to our w ies 
tonge which ‘allthoughe it be not so exactlie done as so worthey a 
matter requyrethe and as it mought have bene of others hauing 
more lerning and deaper experience. Yet i moste humblie be- 
seche your good grace, both taccept well in worthe the good will 
of my endeuoure, and also for the loue of christe (wose glorye 
this litle boke most playnely declarethe and settithe oute) to haue 
in your gracis remembraunce (according to your accustomed pittie) 
the miserable state and dolorous life that it so long time most 
wretchedlie haue susteyned, and so to setto your gracious good will 
and helping hande, that by the same your godlie and pitefull meanes 
it may pleas my Lordis grace of his manyfolde and habundaunte 
goodnes to deliuer me out of this miserable captiuite and to vouchesafe 
to take me into his howse as _ his gracis seruant w® of long time hath 
bene my verie hertie desier wher as not alonly 1 may (as in place 
wher all godlines and ciuilite is continuall] exercised) lerne my perfect 
dewtie, bothe to god and to the worlde, but also make manifest to him 
your grace and all others the true and faithfull obedience of my hert. 
Whiche as in the same it is most certainlie engraued, so i beseche the 
iuste god, that this my pore sewt bifore your gracis eies may finde 
grace and favour. Amen.” 

Everybody knows that his “ poor suit’ did not find favour; but 
few persons know how powerfully that suit was backed. So at least 
it would seem; for, curious as the matter already stated is, the most 
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curious point respecting this intetesting little volume is yet to be men- 
tioned, Though it is obviously addressed to the lady of the Protector, 
yet it appears to have been presented to the Protector himself, by the 
young King, who has written on the blank page between the dedica- 
tion and the beginning of the work, 


Farth 1s dede vf 2t 
be Without WworKkes 


“Your (oumng rreuen 


F dard 


Beside this the King has written on the blank page at the end of 
the book, in a style very similar, “ Live to die and die to live again, 
your neveu, Edward.” It would seem, therefore, as if he had been 
engaged to become in some degree a suitor for the “ sorrowful cap- 
tive," who was one of the six persons excepted by name from the 
general pardon granted at his coronation. 

Among other things, the nature of the book which was selected is 
worthy of observation, and so far as a cursory glance enables one to 
speak, it seems to justify the suspicion of a tendency to Lutheranism, 
which is said to have been one of the hindrances to Courtney's mar- 
riage with Queen Mary. It does not occur to the writer, and he is 
not at leisure to inquire, but will be very glad to be informed, who 
the Italian divine was; and for that purpose he subjoins the heads of 
the chapters. “C. 1. Of originall Syn and of the mysery of man. 
Cap. Il. That the Law was gevefi of God to thintent that we might 
firste knowe our Synne, and then that distrusting to be justefied by 
our own works we might roune unto the merey of God and the 
rightuosness of faithe. Cap. II]. That the forgeveness of our synnes 
our justification and all our salvation dependeth on Christ. Cap. 1V. 
Of theffectes of the lyvely faithe and of the unitie or agreament of the 
soule whithe Christe. Cha. V. Howe the christefi mai appareleth 


or clotheth himself with christe. Chap. VI. Certaine remedies againste 
incredulitie or unbelef.” 


DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 
( Continued from p. 159.) 


= is @ melancholy task, but necessary, to trace the downward 
STée . ‘ P nas . » e 

Pa . that unhappy policy which so deeply disgraced the early part 
oF the last century, and of which Warburton, no partizan of “high 
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church” claims, as his expressions sufficiently shew, has, in the passage 
cited in the last Number, too clearly marked the fatal and crooked 
course. But here, too, as we constantly observe in the history of such 
periods, the encroachment of secular influences is disguised, for a time 
ut least, and through a certain stage of the process, by the appearance 
of something like ecclesiastical sanction ; and if Hoadley was originally 
recommended to royal favour by a vote of the House of Commons, 
(though that recommendation was neglected at the time, for it was 
addressed to Queen Anne,) Kennett, who was raised to the bench 
within a few years after him, and who was the vehement supporter 
of the measures in which Hoadley was the prime mover, was indebted 
for his elevation to a bishop’s influence at court. 


‘“‘ After the accession of King George I. to the throne, as soon as the dean 
(Kennett) saw the rebellion opening in the north, and the disposition of many 
to countenance and cover it, he preached boldly in rebuking that spirit, and pub- 
lished, at the request of some of his parishioners, ‘The Witchcraft of the Present 
Rebellion,’ a sermon preached in the parish church of St. Mary, Aldermary, 
in the city of London, on Sunday the 25th of September, 1715. The time of 
a publick ordination. Published upon request of the hearers, Lond. 1715.’ 
(This sermon, which was preached in the height of the rebellion, exposed him 
to the wit and malice of several. ‘Two or three private letter-writers told him 
that it was preaching ‘treason against the lawful king, and the time was 
coming when he should certainly answer for it ; and even some friends of less 
spirit intimated that it was not so wise and cautious :—no exasperating an 
enemy when he had a sword in his hand, and the like. But he was used to say 
that he was prepared to live and die in the cause against popery and the pre- 
tender, and he would go out to fight when he could no longer stay to preach 
against them.’ . . .} The same year, upon the motion of his great friend and 
patron, Archbishop Tenison, he printed a tract, intitled, ‘The Wisdom of 
looking backwards, to enable the better [sic.] of one side and the other, by the 
speeches, writings, actions, and other matters of fact on both sides, for the 
four last years past.” Lond. 1715. 8vo. In the two following years he was 
very zealous for the repeal of the Acts against occasional conformity and the 
growth of schism; he also warmly opposed the proceedings in the convoca- 
tion against Dr. Hoadley, then Bishop of Bangor, and was deeply engaged on 
the side of that prelate in what is usually called the Bangorian affair. His 
reputation was particularly concerned in this last affair, and seemed to be 
hurt thereby so essentially as to prove an effectual bar to his farther advance- 
ment.* But by the assistance of Dr. Charles Trimnel, Bishop of Norwich, and 
afterwards of Winchester, he was promoted, upon the death of Dr. Cumber- 
land, to the see of Peterborough, and was consecrated bishop at Lambeth 
chapel on Sunday, November 9, 1718. He continued to employ the press in 
printing several pieces after this last promotion, which he lived to enjoy some- 
thing above ten years, and died in his house in St. James’s-street, West- 
minster, on the 19th of December, 1728. In viewing his character, the quality 
that shews itself foremost is his party zeal, which the writer of his life intimates 
was carried to excess. But drawing that vei! aside, there appear many ex- 
cellent virtues in the moral part, and many rare talents and endowments in 
the intellectual part of it.’’+ 


Of the bishop by whose assistance Kennett was raised to the 
bench, and whose influence at court had thus come into the place 
of that which, in preceding times, had, with more regard to ecclesiastical 
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* See note (KK.) in Biogr, Brit. t Biogr. Brit. art. Kennett, and note, ibid. 
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principles, been exercised, as a general rule, at least, by the primates, 
some notices have been found in the records of church preferment 
under Queen Anne.*  Trimnel had been recommended by Arch- 
bishop Tenison for the living of St. James’s, when Wake, from the 
rectory of that church, was made bishop of Lincoln; and Archbishop 
Sharp had, at the same time, borne testimony to his good character ; 
and subsequently it was by the primate’s influence that he was made 
a bishop. “ His political opinions,’ however, it has been remarked, 
“perhaps,” or rather it may be said, undoubtedly, “ greatly aided him 
in obtaining the lawn sleeves, which,” notwithstanding, “he wore 
with the utmost credit. Warm, yet temperate (so his character has 
been drawn) ; zealous, yet moderate ; his piety did not prevent him 
from gaining a perfect knowledge of mankind; nor did his assiduous 
performance of the clerical duties interfere with the most perfect ele- 
gance of manners.t When he rebuked, his words were smoother than 
oil, yet ‘they were very swords ; and he thus gained respect from all 
parties, Even the Tories valued him, though he preached ‘terrible 
Whig sermons.’ ’’t 

With so much to recommend him to the court, and peculiarly quali- 
fied, as it might seem, in many respects, for such duties, “ soon after the 
accession of George [. (which he always espoused) he was appointed 
clerk of the closet to his majesty, in which office he continued untl 
his death,"§ [which took place in 1723. 

The influence which in this office he exercised, in regard to the dis- 
posal of church preferment, and the qualities to which he owed that 
uifluence, are thus described in his funeral sermon of Archdeacon 
[Lew is} Stephens :— 


“With his other excellencies he had acquired a thorough knowledge of 
mankind, which, being adorned by an affable and polite behaviour, gained him 
the general esteem of the nobility and gentry. His known penetration and 
judgment recommended him so strongly to the favour and confidence of those 
who were at the head of affairs in the latter part of his life, that he was chiefly, 
Uf not solely, advised with, and entrusted by them, in matters which related to the 


* Vid. sup. pp. 20, 21, and vol. xvii. pp. 137—140. 

t ‘‘ He bad passed some time,” says the writer of bis funeral sermon, “in the 
Sunderland family, where he soon attained a knowledge of the world, which was 
sottened and refined by a certain delicacy of breeding, a politeness of bebaviour, and 
a certain flowing generosity of spirit, which ran through that noble family, and easily 
wrought itself into the manners of this good man, who honoured the family ,and was 
honoured in it; and the great esteem which was paid him by the father, was con- 
tinued to bim in the affection of the son, who received his first rudiments of learning 
from this wise man, and ever after consulted with him in the most important affairs. 

“After he had distinguished himself by so many personal qualities and virtues, 
he was promoted to the rectory of St. James's, where he stood high amongst princes, 
and was honoured by them. For men of rank expect to be treated with greater 
delicacy and tenderness of manners; and this creat divine bad not only learning to 
support the argument and courage to enforce it, but a bandsome address, and a soft 
and gentle manner of conveying it; for his behaviour was solemn, his pronunciation 
easy, and his Recent sweet, not unlike the ‘lovely song of one that hath a pleasant 
voice, and can play well on an instrument.’’’.. . Funeral Sermon by Archdeacou 
we quoted by Cassan, Lives of the bishops of Winchester, vol. i. p. S88. 
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filling up the principal offices in the church. And though he enjoyed as much of 
this power as any clergyman has had since the Reformation, he raised no public 
odium or enmity against himself on that account, because his silence, mode- 
ration, and prudence, made it impossible for any one to discover the influence 
he had, from his conversation or conduct—a circumstance almost peculiar to 
him. He was too wise a man to increase the envy which naturally attends 
power, by an insolent or haughty behaviour, and too good a man to encourage 
any one with false hopes; for he was as cautious in making promises as he 
was just in performing them, and always endeavoured to soften the disappoint- 
ments of those he could not gratify, by the good-nature and humanity with 
which he treated them. These separate characters (rarely blended together) 
of an excellent scholar, and a polite well-bred man, a wise and honest 
statesman, and a devout exemplary Christian, were all happily reconciled in 
this most amiable person ; and placed him so high in the opinion of the world, 
that no one ever passed through life with more esteem and regard from men 
of all dispositions, parties, and denominations.”* 

*“ He was of atemper incapable of soliciting favours for himself or his nearest 
friends, though he had the tenderest affection for them. He was very much 
displeased at the appearance of an importunate application in others, and 
always avoided it in his own conduct. And notwithstanding all his relations 
have prospered very much in the world by his means, their success has been 
owing rather to the credit and influence of his character than any direct ap- 
plications made by him.’’+ 

‘This may possibly to a great extent have been so; but yet the re- 
cords of the ‘Trimnel family bear too strongly the marks of that change 
in the disposal of church patronage, by which individual bishops were 
made the instruments of the court in secularizing those appoint- 
ments which, if they had continued to be bestowed by the advice of 
the heads of the church, acting by virtue of their office, and not by the 
influence of any personal qualities, would have excluded the suspicion 
of family partiality, as well as political recommendation. 


“Bishop Trimnell is remarkable as being son-in-law of a bishop, and 
brother-in-law of two. He married . . . a daughter of Talbot, Bishop of 
Durham.§ His sister, Catharine Trimnell, married Thomas Green, D.D., 
successively Bishop of Norwich (and his successor in that see||) and of Ely. 





* Ibid. p. 210. t Ibid. p. 209, 

t The writer of the bishop’s life in the Biogr. Brit. remarks —* There are few 
instances of a family which has spread itself in the world with more good fortune and 
credit ;” of which the following account of them* is sufficient proof :—‘* The bishop's 
father, the Rev. Charles Trimnell, had fourteen children—viz., ist. Charles, Bishop 
of Winchester ; 2nd, William, Dean of Winchester; 3rd, Hugh, Apothecary to the 
King’s Household; 4th, David, Archdeacon of Leicester and Chanter of Lincoln ; 
5th, Mary, married to Mr. Alured Clarke . .. [of Godmanchester, Huntingdonshire, 
by whom she was mother of Alured Clarke, D.D., of Christ Church [read Christ’s } 
College, Cambridge, Rector of Chilbolton, near Stockbridge, Hants, 1725, and Pre- 
bendary of Winchester; and, lastly, Dean of Exeter, in 1740" ¢;] 7th, Elizabeth, 
married to Henry Downes, Bishop of Derry ; and Sth, Catherine, married to Thomas 
Green, Bishop of Ely. 

“ And it is worthy of remark that all the surviving children of these have been 
hitherto favoured with equal success, [See the ‘T'rimnell pedigree in a subsequent 

age, |” 
| § Bp. Talbot was translated to Salisbury, 1715, [in the year of the accession of 
George I.] and to Durham in 1722. He had been consecrated to the see of Oxford 
in 1699, || [Made bishop in 1718. ] 


* Cassan’s Lives, Xc. p. 213, t Ibid, p. 212. 
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264 ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 


And another sister married Henry Downes, D.D.,* successively Bishop of 
Killala and Achonry (1716), Elphin (1720), Meath (1725), and Derry 
(1726) ; who died 1734; who had been his curate, and who succeeded him in 
the rectory of Bodington, county Northants.”’+ 

Without, however, supposing any direct applications to have been 
made on the bishop's part, the influence which he thus largely exer- 
cised in the disposal of church preferments may be sufficiently accounted 
for by the privilege which he enjoyed of being “ often admitted into 
the freer hours of converse” with his sovereign. It must be recol- 
lected, at the same time, that the office which he held had not, in those 
days, lost its proper spiritual character, ‘* Upon the king’s acces- 
sion to the throne,” we are told, in the bishop's funeral sermon, he “ was 
honoured with a near attendance on his person, and, as clerk of the 
closet, waited on him in the most devout seasons of prayer ; and the king 
himself was so much pleased with his bishop, that he always received 
him with great pleasure, and spoke of him in the kindest terms of 
favour and affection.”+ The clerk of the closet, however, soon came 
to be susperseded by the cabinet minister ; and politics and family in- 
terest among statesmen and courtiers carried all before them. 





SACRED POETRY. 


So aennnenEane 


MARK, vi. 50. 


Wnro cometh in the watches of the night, 
Treading the waters with unwetted feet ? 

Wrapp'd in the misty sea-spray’s mantle white; 
Who is it that the startled sea-fowl greet, 

As o’er the lake they wing their early flight? 


Like to the Son of Man, it passes near ; 
A Spirit, for aught else in human form 
Th’ unsolid waters had refused to bear ; 
Perchance the herald of the coming storm. 
Would He who still’d the winds and waves were here. 


The fisher-crew their way with labour made, 
And such their whisper'd fears, full soon dispelled, 
When that kind voice all troubled thoughts allay’d, 
And Jesus thus their rising terror quelled :— 
“ Be of good cheer! ’Tis 1 !. Be not afraid !” 


May we, when sorrows gather round us, hear 
y voice, as they who sail'd on Galilee ! 
Our failing hearts with that assurance cheer, 
As tempest tost we cross life’s troubled sea, 
Which gladden’d theirs of old—That thou art near ! is 
I. . 


ee 


' * (His son was Bp. of Raphoe.] 
t Cassan, p. 212, t Ibid. p. 389. 
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“ And Jacob dreamed, and bebold a ladder set up on the earth, and the top of it 
reached to heaven ; and behold the angels of God ascending and descending on it."— 
Gen. xxviil. 12. 

, Bricnut was the vivid gleam 
Which in the patriarch’s dream 
All heaven's great glories to his eye displayed ; 
Their light and lustre shone 
In pureness all their own, 
And left his dazzled mind confounded and dismayed. 


From that supernal height, 
“* Dark with excess of light,” 
Wherein the glory of Jehovah dwells, 
Streamed forth upon the earth 
Rays of celestial birth, 
Whose beauteous beams illumed his bosom’s deepest cells 


While on that sun-lit path, 
Not, as of yore, in wrath, 
But sent as God’s ambassadors of love, 
Went forth the angelic train, 
As ne’er they went again, 
by mortal eyes beheld descending from above. 


’Tis true, in Bethlehem’s skies 
Once more by earthly eyes 
The heavenly host were gazed on and adored ; 
While love-fraught seraphim 
Breathed forth the choral hymn 
Of peace and joy on earth—of glory to their Lord. 


’Tis true in Patmos lone, 
Before the prophet, shone 
The boundless glories of the eternal realm, 
That everlasting noon, 
Brighter than sun or moon, 
Which e’en seraphic sight might dazzle and o’erwhelm. 


Yet when at Jesu’s birth 
Angels approached the earth, 
Sudden they came, and sudden went away— 
The loved apostle’s glance 
Wrapt in ecstatic trance, 
Saw them, as aye they dwell in heaven’s unceasing day, 


None save the patriarch’s eye 
Hath seen them as they fly 
On embassies of love from heaven to earth. 
None may again behold 
That vision, seen of old, 
Till the bright day shall dawn of Nature's second birth. 


Yet, till that hour arrive, 
Our hearts may keep alive 
The memory of that great and glorious scene. 
Our hearts may yet illume 
Earth's darkest dreariest gloom 
With all that ever saint’s or prophet’s eye hath seen. 


Vor. XVILL—Sept. 1840. 2M 






















































SACRED POETRY. 


Our souls may wander far 
To each celestial star, 
As angels rising to their homes above, 
Then wending back to earth, 
With hues of heavenly birth, 
May shed around the light of holiness and love. 
BE. H. P. 
King’s College, London. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE PSALMS.—No. 1V. 


i : PSALM IV. 
sah yom mew my To the Leader on the Harps, a Psalm of David.* 


om He DY wIpP3 Answer my call, Gop of my righteousness, 
Ss mm wa Thou hast enlarged me in my distress : 


DMen Yor won Pity, and hear my supplicating cry. 
mod TDD TMT wee Ye sons of men, how far with shame my glory mar ? 
:mo 3D yopan Py PsN Falsehood ye seek—delight in vanity. Selah. 


% vor ma ben wn | Know ye the Lorp his Holy Onet hath ta’en. 
Yo (NWI Yow’ my | The Lorp will hear, to him when I complain. 
wonn-Sa. ws | Tremble and cease from ill, 
SHO YON O22" dy 023392 WRK 
PIS" WITT 
:mr-Se 3) 
» S Vere ox o'29 | ‘Tis said of many, ‘‘ Who will shew as grace >"’ 
; avr Tx. ab) ah bhp >-deitn je | Raise o’er us, Lorn, the brightness of thy face ; 
‘352 AMM Ann | Thou o'er my troubled heart hast gladness thrown, 
23373 OOTY O59 AYN Since first their corn and wine were multiplied. 
jO'N) AWICe YIP eb pip} | In sacred peace to sleep I'll lay me down, 
79 Wr vne-> | For thou, Jenovan, thou, my Gop, alone 


Say on your couches in your hearts, be still. Selah. 
Slayt then of righteousness the victimst just, 
And in Jenovan place your hope and trust. 


5 here t 
S32 ra} 


In safety mak’st me bide. 


Tatewopper. 


* Bishop Horsley considers that this psalm refers to the same event as the preceding. 
? Thave rendered 45 rom His Holy One—i.e., our blessed Saviour. Munach appearing to 


join y5 with that word rather than with the verb. This, moreover, seems to render a better 
sense, the whole psalm seeming to refer especially to our Lord. 
Mo a. ig Hh onset I have purposely so rendered ¥733 and ‘23 rather than by the 
oppcaition to Mn gh ng “en anima) killed for sacrifice,” and being used for ‘‘a sacrifice’’ in 
especially to ect . rigs a sacrifice,"’ and to jy “a burnt sacrifice.” The word refers 
Sienna ee acres consumed—viz., sin-offering, trespass-offering, and thank- 
I conceive, it expecta a >a Nom. xv. 5, Lev. iii.1, 4,10. See Gesenius. And here then, 
plural number would sca lp and trespass-offering—viz., our Saviour, and (as the 
site eaties. 6 oe al pc indicate) to our especial thank-offering, the holy eucha- 
refer exctusively to ee * At = C hrysostome, Origen, and Venerable Bede, all make this verse 
sacrifice of a holy and sldiadaan doubt it does, but I conceive more distantly, refer—viz., the 
to be ever offering. s. lanaatt pom & baptized and piously living Christian may be said 
bet he seeme rather ‘sede - so brief in his commentary, that it is not clear what he means ; 
yield to such high authority, ve interpretation of the other fathers cited. I would willingly 
takes the view of th 7» eapecially a8 I do not recollect any one among the fathers who 
Of She passage that I advocate, but I think that view is required by the words. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 





THE LIVERPOOL COLLEGIATE INSTITUTION, 


Sir,—When Mr. Barker stepped forward as the champion of this in- 
stitution, he was bound at least to attempt some answer to the protest 
published in your January number, since it contained a formal state- 
ment of the grounds upon which many of the Liverpool clergy object 
to the proposed measure. To this, however, not a word has appeared 
in reply; but, instead of discussing the real merits of the case, Mr. 
Barker contents himself with quoting authorities, as if these could justify 
a principle which cannot be defended. And I have reason, moreover, 
to complain that Mr. Barker very strangely misunderstands my reasons 
why the National Society for Ireland ought not to be made a precedent 
for Liverpool, and misrepresents my meaning. 

It will, I think, be generally admitted, that only extraordinary cir- 
cumstances and uryent necessity can justify this concession of the Cate- 
chism, since many of the clergy are of opinion that it involves a com- 
promise of principle; nor is it denied that the objects of the Irish 
Society and the circumstances of that country are such as to afford this 
justification, if anything could; whereas the same apology cannot be 
offered on behalf of the Liverpool institution. The Irish Society con- 
cede the Catechism with the view to conciliate, not the dissenters only, 
but the Romanists, who form five-sixths of the whole population ; the 
promoters of the Collegiate Institution have no expectations that the 
Romanists of Liverpool will avail themselves of their religious in- 
struction; and yet Mr. Barker most unfairly insinuates this, when he 
tells us that the difference between Ireland and Liverpool is only “ the 
difference between five and two.” 

Again, | am made to say that “it is right” to concede the Catechism 
in a national system of education, and wrong to do so in a private in- 
stitution. It is unnecessary to assure any other of your readers that I 
think the concession wrong in every case, yet at the same time that 
it is very possible that the Bishop of Exeter may see a justification of 
this step in the one case which cannot be offered in the other. Cannot 
Mr. Barker understand that a difficulty and strong temptation-to make 
concessions occurs in the employment of public money for the purposes 
of education, inasmuch as dissenters will loudly urge their rigbt to par- 
ticipate in the benefits of a parliamentary grant; whereas a voluntary 
society like the Liverpool Institution is not necessarily involved with 
the dissenters at all, and the difficulty need not exist which, in the 
employment of public money, might be pleaded in justification of the 
same concession? And yet I am charged with affirming that, “ for the 
sake of dissenters’ money, we may deviate from a right principle, and, 
for the sake of state patronage and endowment, we may do wrong.” 

After this, your readers will know how to appreciate the equally 
unfounded charge of unfairness preferred against the National Society, 
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268 CORRESPONDENCE. 


because it happened that certain Liverpool clergymen were not con- 
sulted as to the late very important decision respecting the factory 
children. That decision recording, as it doubtless does, the opinion of 
a vast majority of the clergy, is indeed a fatal blow to the Liverpool 
concessionists ; and we cannot be surprised that Mr. Barker should aim 
at weakening its effect. He too readily concluded in his former letter 
that the National Society and the Archbishop of Canterbury must 
necessarily approve of yielding the Catechism to dissenters, because 
they have entered into friendly relations with the Irish Society. Now 
that the very question has come before them, and been discussed at a 
meeting convened for the purpose, at which the archbishop was in the 
chair, and where it was urged that, unless a concession was made in 
favour of those few among the factory children whose parents had a 
conscientious objection to the Catechism, both they and all the church 
children besides would be left without Christian instruction, or be 
thrown to the enemies of the church. Under these pressing induce- 
ments to yield the Catechism, the National Society stood firm. With 
every desire that the church should be recognised as the adiministratrix 
of national education, still they could not recommend the church to 
educate dissenters as dissenters; they could neither see the “ justice” 
of withholding from dissenters part of the truth, nor the “ wisdom” of 
sanctioning more than one course of religious teaching in their schools. 
Thus, of the authorities adduced in support of this concession, one 
makes against it, and the others do not meet the case of the Liverpool 
[ustitution. 

But to what purpose are precedents sought for, if the principle itself 
is capable of justification ? Let Mr. Barker prove either that the points 
of difference between churchmen and dissenters are non-essential, or 
that these points will be honestly pressed upon the attention of the children 
of dissenters ; and then there will be an end of the controversy, our 
main object in insisting on the Catechism being secured. The defenders 
of the Liverpool Institution must extricate themselves from this di- 
lemma. Either the grounds of separation between churchmen and 
dissenters are essential or non-essential. If they are essential, (i.e., if 
they are points of doctrine or discipline which we believe to be dedu- 
cible from scripture,) we are not justified in excluding these subjects 
from the religious instruction which we offer to the children of dis- 
senters ; if the grounds of their separation from the church are non- 
essential, dissenters cannot justify their position; they are plainly guilty 
of the sin of schism, and we may not shrink from setting this before 
them unreservedly, 

We believe, for example, that our Lord has an ordained ministry on 
earth, the stewards of his mysteries, and that dissenting teachers have 
ho part in that commission. Again, we cannot but admit that the 
efficacy of the sacraments may depend upon their being received at 
the hands of those duly authorized to administer them, How, then, 
ean the clergy be justified in being silent upon such important points ? 

nay, how can they excuse themselves in not bringing these subjects 


acapnoag 4 forward when the children of dissenters are committed to 
wir care ? 













































































THE LIVERPOOL COLLEGIATE INSTITUTION. 269 


Now, let us see how far the promoters of the Liverpool Institution 
are pledged to do their duty in this respect to the children of dis- 
senters. ‘They concede to them the church catechism, upon the as- 
sumption that they must have conscientious objections to it, though it is 
potorious that thousands of the parochial clergy have never felt con- 
scientious scruples in giving instruction in that formulary to all children, 
without exception, who have been sent to them. Now, what is this 
but inviting dissenters to hunt out objections to the formularies of the 
church? What does it argue in churchmen but the belief that these 
sound forms of faith are unimportant—nay, that the doctrines con- 
tained in them (since they are declared by some persons to be the main 
ground of objection) need not be insisted on ? 

I maintain, therefore, that churchmen have a right to demand that the 
strongest assurances be given that this concession of the Catechism will in- 
volve no other compromise; for this is the almost inevitable consequence 
of concessions; and where the Catechism is yielded because there are 
supposed to be conscientious objections to it, it is natural to apprehend 
that whatever other subjects are offensive to dissenting consciences will 
meet with the like courteous “ consideration.” Is, then, that security 
given which churchmen may reasonably expect? Is the institution 
distinetly guarded from the further concessions which seem inevitable 
without “such a pledge? Is it provided, on the face of those funda- 
mental rules which concede the Catechism, that no other concession 
will be allowed, to suit dissenting consciences, and that there will be but 
one system of religious instruction? Is it placed beyond a doubt that 
all the children will be required to attend the promised lectures upon 
the Liturgy, Articles, and Homilies of the church? Alas! no. Mr. 
Barker is challenged on this point, and it appears too plainly from his 
answer that the rules of the institution do not afford the security we 
require. He tells us that these are matters of “ internal arrangement :” 
he can only give us his individual opinion, that all the children of the 
institution will be required to attend these lectures. But this ought 
not to satisfy the patrons of the Liverpool Institution. For, giving its 
present managers full credit for the sincerity of their intentions to con- 
cede no more than the C atechism, may we not reasonably fear for the 
future, when less zealous churchmen occupy their places? Nay, may 
we not question whether the present committee will find it possible to 
carry out their own intentions? Will not they be charged by the 
dissenters with mocking them when, after having their conscientious 
scruples respected as regards the Catechism, they find that no allow- 
ance is to be made for the same scruples as to the lectures upon the 
Articles and Liturgy of the church? Will not the Methodists necessarily 
have a conscientious objection to those nineteen of the articles which, as 
well as the Catechism, their founder discarded ? Can the Baptist permit 
his children to be lectured upon the latter clause of the twenty-seventh 
article, or the Independent and Presbyterian receive the doctrines of 
the thirty-sixth and others equally at variance with their views ? Will 
not they plead hard for leave of absence when the lecturer is engaged 
upon these articles, and for an occasional departure from the episcopal 
interpretation of those conutroverted passages of scripture which the 
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270 CORRESPONDENCE. 
master must needs comment upon as they come before the scholars in 
their Bible lessons ? 

But whether these practical difficulties can be satisfactorily disposed 
of or not in the Liverpool Institution, let its promoters reflect upon the 
inevitable consequences of this concession to the country at large. 
Let them be assured that, whenever the principle is approved by the 
church, not middle schools only, but all parish schools in the kingdom, 
will be obliged to adopt it. Dissenters, who have hitherto without 
scruple availed themselves of the church’s superior teaching, will be 
forward to claim their exemption from the degraded formulary ; nay, 
I have shewn reason to fear that ill-conditioned churchmen too will 
have a strong inducement to seek out their conscientious objections, 
and will be ready to avow themselves dissenters, if their scruples are 
not respected. ‘Thus the people, and not the clergy, will be made the 
judges of what is right and true, and the very principle of dissent 
introduced into the church. 

I am very faithfully yours, 

Liverpool, August 15th, 1840. 


Crecin WRay. 


P.S. I cannot plead guilty of “ personal reflections upon the pro- 
moters of the institution ;” nor can I admit the accuracy of Mr. Bar- 
ker’s correction of my statement, that they “ sought the co-operation 
of dissenters, and conferred with presbyterians before they consulted 
even the rectors on the subject.” 

Mr. Barker tells us that the rectors “ were both present at the first 
private meeting,” but he forgets to mention that they found a presby- 
terian minister invited to meet them. He tells us that the rectors 
were “among the first consulted,” but he conceals the fact that dis- 
senters were also among those first consulted. 


CHURCHES IN SUSSEX. 


Sirn,—A summer ramble among the churches in one district of 
Sussex has furnished me so many pleasant hours that I cannot help 
wishing to communicate the substance of what I have observed, 
although it may have little novelty or interest for any but myself. 
When Napoleon pressed Canova to come to France, and promised 
him everything he had in Italy, he asked for the Italian skies. Your 
readers may think that the story of mouldering stones requires some 
such addition. : 

Parish churches, indeed, require something of antiquarian informa- 
tion before they can be enjoyed. The least regular in architecture 
ure often most full of recollections. When they boast no charms of 
symmetry for the critic, they supply the Christian with food for con- 
templation, by recording, in legible terms, their own history. ‘This 
has often been brought to my mind while wandering over this field of 
Wilfrid’s labours in one of those propitious seasons when adversity 
gave him leisure for usefulness, and that Providence which humbled 
his greatness seemed to improve his heart. I dare not think I have 
seen any memorial of his age, or any relies, fonts excepted, of Saxon 















































CORRESPONDENCE.—CHURCHES IN SUSSEX. 


antiquity. But the name of Stigaud is a noble name, and many are 
the traces of his era in the vicinity of Bognor. 

The prevailing architecture of the neighbouring churches, however, 
is of the thirteenth century,—cylindrical piers, pointed arches of a 
double order, and lancet windows. Such is South Berstead, the 
‘parish church of Bognor, the columns in the southern aisle of which 
have gone over towards the wall. The whole body has been rebuilt 
in a barbarous manner, Such is F’elpham, which retains, however, a 
more prepossessing exterior, in good repair. The tower is square, of 
perpendicular work; most of the remainder early English, but the 
great chancel window is decorated. There is a large Saxon or 
Norman font, and a portion of the north wall is opus incertum of the 
rudest antiquity, in which a round arch is built up, Asa church in 
this parish is named in the Doomsday Book, these are probably re- 
mains of it. ‘The open oak seats have not been removed, and give 
considerable interest to the interior. 

But siste viator. In this quiet village, Hayley, the friend of Cow- 
per, and Cyril Jackson, the unambitious and the good, retired from 
the world, and spent the evening of their days. A marble slab in the 
chancel bears a justly laudatory epitaph on the former—a tombstone 
in the church-yard records the name and petition of the latter, “ Enter 
not into judgment with thy servant, oh, Lord, for in thy sight shall 
no man living be justified.” A local guide-book mentions the 


Regent’s visit to his preceptor’s dying bed ; it forcibly reminded me of 


the scene when Joash, softened, though not improved, came and wept 
over the face of Elisha. 

Such also is the church at Pagham, a more interesting building 
than either of the former. It is built as a cross, and has recently 
been repaired with considerable taste, if that can be said of a church 
with plaistered ceiling; externally, the eastern view is perfect. The 
west end it was necessary to rebuild, and an incongruous rose window, 
from some pattern at Palermo, has been introduced, thus spoiling one 
of the completest early English churches | have met with. A_ black 
marble altar, quite plain, with the exception of a white cross inlaid in 
the front, is scarcely in better keeping. The finish and fittings, how- 
ever, are admirable—the oaken porch, the benches, the lectern em- 
ploy ed as a reading-desk, and the careful manner in which the Pur- 
beck marble font (surely a Saxon relic?) and the double piscina have 
been preserved, merit great praise. 

The ruins of a palace near the church-yard, and many facts in its 
history, give this spot celebrity. Two bishops were consecrated here, 
and the contention about the manor of South Mundham created the first 
open breach, it is said, between Becket and Henry II. Two or three 
ancient tombstones, howev er, are the only connecting links which this 
church furnishes between those times and our own. The nameless 
stone of a rector in the chancel—that of Edmund Darell, an officer in 
Klizabeth’s household, in the transept wall—and that of the incom- 
parable accumulation of every virtue, Polyxena Barfoot, wife of the 
puritan minister of Pagham in 1652 
I turned to the church-yard for a continuation of the village annals. 
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A mower was at work upon it—before him the trifolium incarnatum 
and other clovers blossomed on the graves ; behind him it was Milton’s 
dry, smooth-shaven green, where a range of head and foot stones, 
stretching across its area, told where successive generations of the 
« Adames” family had laid them down for a century and a half. In 
a low farm house, overgrown with ivy, resides the present Farmer 
Adames, a man who, notwithstanding the possession of considerable 
wealth, retains all the simplicity of the old yeoman’s habits and attire. 
I may be wrong, but who could help connecting the ideas of such a 
church and such a parishioner ?—not such as these dispute a church- 
rate. 

Another airing led me to the village of Eastergate. I received a 
rather pleasing answer to my inquiries after the church. On asking a 
farmer whetber there was any church in the hamlet, (for none could 
I discover,) he replied “ No ; there was church here yesterday ; it is at 
Slindon this evening.’ So then the temples are not all sealed books 
on every week day, and some of the peasantry know it. On following 
his directions, however, I regretted I had come out of my way, the 
church appearing like a mere whitewashed barn, with a wooden pack- 
ing-case in the middle of the roof. I could not procure admission, but, 
walking round it, found the chancel very ancient; an early Norman 
loop-hole window on the north, two of lancet form on the south side, 
and a good perpendicular window over the altar ; another in the nave 
retained the old painted glass in its tracery, bearing in the central 
compartment a coat of arms—Sable on azure, a lion rampant or, on 
the first; chequy of the same in the second, third, and fourth quarters. 

Part of the well finished wooden king post roof remains; the rest is as 
rude as woodman’s hatchet could make it. 

A local guide-book informed me of a church at Middleton, “the 
walls of which, now partly down, are washed by the tide; “ but as 
one of our party who had visited the spot last year stated that a por- 
tion of the roof was standing, I was unprepared for the total ruin that 
I witnessed. On the extreme verge of the cliff, a fragment of the 
corner, about two feet high, was all that remained of it, and every 
sweep of the blue wave beneath carried away and then returned the 
whitened bones that had been entombed within its precincts, while a 
hundred others, projecting from the face of the cliff, awaited the next 
winter's storm to rmhingle with them. Sir, you will not wonder if I 
remembered the consolatory letter of Cicero's friend, “ things are torn 
from us which ought to be dear as our progeny.” When cathedral 
institutions are quietly sinking away, why pause to regret the down- 
fall of a village fane, the population of which has been dispersed, and 
the endowments consumed by natural and irresistible causes ? 

I forbear to bestow a word on Chichester, though the south tran- 
sept window exceeds anything I remember in beauty of design. 
Cathedrals are going out of fashion; the service was well and reveren- 
tially performed, yet the congregation did not number half-a-dozen, 
and a section of the north transept, used as a parish church, is a very 


puritan’s paradise, The whole of the fittings would be dear at a 
sovereign, 
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The episcopal chair was removed from Selsea hither by Stigaud in 
some year between 1082, in which he was called Bishop of Selsea, 
and 1087, when he died. Of course I lost no time in seeking the site 
of his old cathedral, although I am not sure that I found it. Many 
,conjecture, from the very rude architecture of a portion of Chichester, 
that the old church was partly removed thither, and certainly, with 
one exception, there is nothing in Selsea to indicate an origin so re- 
mote as the last-mentioned date. The tower indeed is fallen, or was 
never finished, but the masonry is not very old. It is attributed to 
Bishop Reade (1369-85), and dedicated to St. Peter, Several slabs of 
Sussex marble, carved with crosses, appear to have belonged to a much 
sarlier period, and the windows of the aisles to a far later. The 
chancel contains a singular mural monument; the ancient seats re- 
main, and the roof is of oak of about 1450 or 80, apparently in excel- 
lent preservation, the finest I have yet seen in Sussex. 

One circumstance struck me as worthy of observation. While the 
font at Chichester is comparatively recent, that of Selsea is of very 
ancient date. Now whether it was from this sacred laver that Wil- 
frid himself administered the rite of baptism, or Grinketell, Heca, or 
Agelriche immersed the Saxon neophyte, I presume not to determine ; 
only, that as the last Saxon removed the see to Chichester, yet ap- 
pears to have left the font, it can scarcely date later than his pre- 
decessor. 

Indeed, the fonts in this neighbourhood are all most interesting. 
This is a square marble block with circular aperture, now raised on 
fragments of shafts from the monastic ruins, and resembling closely 
that of Pagham. Another at Yapton is cylindrical, the upper edge 
carved with slightly indented cheverons; the sides ornamented with 
later crosses, reaching to the base, beneath arches of a romanesque 
character, all in very low relief. This curious relic is of black 
marbie, tastefully whitewashed to match the repairs which have been 
perpetrated on this ancient village church, whose low shingle-built 
tower, mantled with ivy, and roofed witha four-cornered embryo of a 
spire, lured me from my way, less to look upon its beauty than to 
sympathize with its decline—tantum. S. I. KE. 


MORNING HYMN. : 


Sir,—In a late communication, signed “ P. Maitland,’’ your correspon- 
dent complained of the custom of beginning service by singing the Morn- 
ing Hymn, and seems to condemn it as uncatholic. 1 am sorry to find 
that the usages of the Romish church are, in the present day, taken ge- 
nerally as the sole or main standards of catholicity. The formulariés of 
the church of Rome are certainly the least catholic of all the ancient 
rituals; and it seems to be quite lost sight of, that there never was In 
the western church even a tolerable approach to an uniformity of 
rituals. The same thing, | am sorry to observe, 1s frequently lost 
sight of in the pages of the British Critic. In the number for January 
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last, the church of Rome is too often named as if she were the whole 
of Christendom, whereas, I apprehend that the Greek church, and the 
other oriental churches, form a body quite, or very nearly, as numerous. 
I am the more anxious to impress caution in this matter, because I 
have always found that the mention of the claims of these ancient and 
venerable churches produces a profound impression in arguing with 
the Romanists. 

To begin with singing previous to morning and evening prayer is 
authorized by the injunctions of Queen Elizabeth, and is therefore 
perfectly allowable. If it be objectionable on the ground that we 
ought to begin with confession and absolution, we should bear in mind 
that the First Book of Edward commenced at the Lord’s prayer, and 
that the introduction of the previous part of the service, as it stands at 
present, was decidedly an innovation from Geneva. Ww hoever looks 
at the ancient rituals will see that, if I m: Ly so speak, the theory of 
public worship was this: the repetition of the Psalms* and other por- 
tions of holy writ, for the instruction of all present, with only short 
and emphatic prayers or benedictions for each class of Christians, and 
then the celebration of the eucharist in the presence of the faithful 
only; and that the consecration preceded confession, prayer, and other 
acts of worship designed to provide, if we may use such an expression 
as the foundation for the prayers of the church, the emblems and 
mystical representation of that one Sacrifice on account of which only 
men’s devotions could be accepted, and over which they were to ascend 
to heaven, 

Considering that our present liturgy does not seem to have had any 
reference to this plan and theory of primitive w orship, it seems to me 
very useless to draw either from our own or other rituals arguments 
for or against the proprie ty of beginning divine service with psalmody. 
In the Missal, and the First Book of Edward, the “ Gloria in excelsis” 
occurs quite at the beginning of the communion office; and in the 
latter, confession and absolution only precede the act of eommunicat- 

ing. In fact, psalmody of one kind or other at the beginning of ser- 
vice, or, at least, very near the beginning, seems to have been the 
general and catholic practice of the cbureh from the earliest times. 

Will you allow me to recall to the minds of your correspondents 
who are discussing the subject of the ob/ations in the eucharist, that by 
the Apostolical C onstitutions, nothing but bread, wine, and water, couk 
be offered, and therefore the placing money, or anything else, on the 
altar, is, at least, uncatholic. perceive, also, that some writers much 
regret the loss of the Hosanna in the trisagium of our ritual; this, as 
an address to the Second Person in the Trinity, is contrary to the pri- 
mitive usage, which allowed only addresses to be made, at the altar, 
to God the I! ather, the Son being regarded as the victim, and as spi- 
ritually present as such, and therefore not to be lawfully invoked 
there. = ti on 


°W , ‘ 
hoever looks into Palmer's ‘ Origines Liturgies” will find that the origin of 
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“ANCIENT CHRISTIANITY."—No. VIL, 
SALVIAN, 


[ErratumM.— Page 188, line 18, for interpretations read viluperations.} 


Sir,—“ If a man has books around him, and finds that certain 
matters of fact have been much misunde nanan or insidiously mis- 
stated, may he not say so, and make it appear So asks our author 
(p. 6, No. v.), meaning that he alone has cieiinialed the task of 
demonstrating that certain matters of fact have been much misunder- 
stood or insidiously mis-stated ; and that any other man who has books 
around him, and presumes to question whether the author's decisions 
are infallible, or at least whether he can be charged with anything 
more than “ a few incidental errors’’ (p.2), is guilty “of « unscrupulous 
misrepresentation,’’ and so forth. Some persons, it seems, who have 
books around them, have obeyed the author's injunction as to the ex- 
amination of his authorities, and they have found that these authorities 
have been grievously perverted, and that alleged matters of fact are 
pL of imagination only ; and he « pointedly reminds his many 

sailants that they have, one and all, totally misunderstood, or mis- 
represented, the drift of his argument as touching the question “of 
“Fact,” (p. 29.) Because some readers of “ Ancient Christianity” 
have felt convinced that its principles, if carried out, would go to the- 
utter subversion, not of the church of England only, but also of Chris- 
tianity itself, and have undertaken to vindicate the character of the 
ancient Christian writings against the author's attacks, such persons 
are “ anchorets,” “ British Je romes, and British Dominics, who have 
inherited the dispositions as well as the principles of their predeces- 
(p. 10.) If contradictions are alleged against the author, “ he 
assures his critics that what may have appeared to them contradictory, 
appears so only from the vitiation of their own sight.” (p. 16.) Sup- 
pose, for ex: unple, the following passages, brought into juxta-position, 
were to be compared one with another :— 


” 
SsOrs, 


‘* The difficulty [of the evangelical party } 
is real, and its reality and its magnitude must 
be brought afresh before them, to the re- 
newal of many conflicts of mind, whenever the 
genuine and original chure h-of- England 
principle and discipline comes as now, by the 
Oxford divines, to be insisted upon, ex- 
pounded, and carried out to its fair conse- 
quences, ’’—p, 9, No. i. 

“Upon men of this [the old orthodox | 
party the Oxford writers urge nothing but 
mere consistency ; they wish for nothing that 
is not involved in the professions of the 
sound adherents of our protestant episco- 
pacy ; what they “7. for is not a reform, 
but a return.’ —p.! No. i. 

“ What the E nolish reformers had in 
view was—ANcieNT CuRIsTIANITY, or the 
doctrine and discipline, and ritual of the 








* In this instance the italics and capitals are the author's own. 


** Nine years? Js it these past nine years 
that have seen the venom of Oxford Tract 
doctrines insidiously shed into the bosoms of 
perhaps a majority of the younger clergy of 
the episcopal church, At the end of sue 
another period we may have to look back to- 
ward the light kindled by the reformers as a 
glimmer fading in the remote horizon; and 
forward—into an abyss !”—p. 3, No. v. 

“1 shall always be willing to meet an o 
ponent who w ill undertake to prove that the 
ancient church system and its practices are 
part and parcel of the ENGLISH PROTESTANT 
CHURCH sysTEM ;* let me find a ‘critic’ 
who will meet me on this one point.”—p, 19, 
No. v. 

“ The Nicene fathers, with their super- 
stitions and their sooffecism, are now to be 


forced upon the E nglish church, in the room 































Nicene age, and of the times nearly pre- 
ceding that age; and so far as the altered 
condition of the social system, and so far as 
the secular despotism allowed them to follow 
their convictions, they realized their idea, 
and probably would have done so to the ex- 
tent of a close imitation, had it been possible, 
of all but the more offensive features of that 
early system.”—p. 9, No. i. 

‘What, then, I am peculiarly desirous to 
place in a conspicuous position is the fact 
that, instead of a regular and slow develope- 
ment of error, there was a very early ex- 
pansion of false and pernicious notions in 
their mature proportions, and these attended 
by some of their worst fruits.” —p. 66, No. i. 
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of her wise, holy, manly, and Christian-like 
founders. The substitution is horrid ; it 
must be resisted ; and toresist it, and to dissi- 
pate the illusions which favour the traitorous 
attempt, the real quality of these writers, and 
of their theological system, must be laid bare 
without scruple or merey.”—p. 215, No. ii. 


“ An historian, when satisfied of the authen- 
ticity of those narratives, would assume it as 
a sufficient proof of an extreme corruption of 
the social system at that time—sweh a cor- 
ruption as can never affect a people sud- 
denly ; it is the product of causes that have 
been long in operation.” —p. 61, No. v. 


If the coherency of these jarring materials should not be perceived by 
some of the author's readers, it is more easy than satisfactory for him 
to settle the matter by telling them that it is owing to “ the vitiation 
of their own sight,’ and that on his part it is “a proof of an equitable 
bearing on all sides” to call the same men honest or dishonest, just as 
“the argument’’ may seem to require, 

If any persons shall further dare to shew that the author misib- 
terprets or misapplies Salvian, a writer whom he expects to perform 
wonders for his book, with reference to such persons he proclaims :— 

‘* The Romish writers, and Bellarmine especially, resent Salvian’s honesty ; and 


such is the feeling which connects the champions of the same cause in every age 
that it is probable his testimony will be resisted by our modern Bellarmines.”’— 


p. 35, No. v. 

It is but fair to ask (whether one may be a modern Bellarmine or 
not) who are the Romish writers besides Bellarmine that resent Nal- 
rian’s honesty ? and how does Bellarmine especially doso? The latter 
question may be answered thus:—Bellarmine, after mentioning the 
two works of Salvian, “De Gubernatione Dei,’ and “ Adversus 
Avaritiam,” says—“ In which Salvian so exaggerates the vices of the 
Christians, and especialfy of the clergy of his own time, that he might 
seem to go too far, unless his language proceeded from true zeal for 
the glory of God and the salvation of souls.”* This, I presume, is all 
the resentment shewn by Bellarmine against Salvian’s honesty, As 
to what the Romish writers generally think of Salvian, I know but 
little. Tecan only say that Baronius, who was a more rigid Romanist 
than Bellarmine himself, calls Salvian the Jeremiah of his time, 
lamenting the sinsand calamities of his people ; that he produces bim 
4s & witness to the sad state of things in the church around him ; that, 
with this object he cites him copiously, and even adduces the strongest 
passages which our author employs ; and that he praises him highly 
for his eloquence, zeal, and piety, without one word of disapprobation.t 
Baluzius, the best editor of Salvian, wasa Romanist, and he illustrates 
his author in such a way as to recommend him to the favourable ac- 
ceptance of all men, without ever censuring him for appearing to goto 
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an excess, or intimating that he doubted his fidelity. Fleury uses the 
authority of Salvian, as he would that of any other Christian writer, to 
set forth the enormous wickedness of the Carthaginians and others of 
his time.* Alban Butler also speaks in high terms of Salvian and 
his work, * De Guber. Dei.”+ So much for the resentment of the 
Romish writers, Baronius, Baluzius, Fleury, and Butler, and of Bellar- 
mine especially. 

Our author is particular in assigning the date of Salvian “ De 
Guber.” (p.36.) This, as he elsewhere observes, is not a matter of 
great importance. It may, however, be stated that this work could not 
have been written before 439, because the defeat of Litorius at 
Toulouse, which happened in that year, is alluded to by Salvian. 
(Book vii. p. 141. Brema edition, 1688.) From another passage 
(p. 120), * Obsessa est urbs Roma et expugnata,’’ Rittershusius is of 
opinion that Salvian wrote this work after the capture of Rome by 
Genseric, which was in 455. But even in such matters as these it is 
of importance to notice an error, when such error is made the founda- 
tion of an “argument.” The author says, very complacently— 

‘* Tt is true that, at least in his after years, Salvian conformed himself to the dis- 
torted notions prevalent in bis times; and in a treatise (Contra Avaritiam) of later 


date than the one now to be quoted, he goes a great length inurging those false maxims 
of morality which the church bad then adopted.” —p, 36. 


To this sentence it may suffice to add that Salvian (“ De Guber.” 


book iv, p.54) quotes a passage from the treatise “ Adversus Avari- ' 


tiam’’ (book ii. p. 220), introducing the quotation by “ Nam, sicut ait 
quidam in scriptis suis.’ Unless, therefore, the author has some 
other evidence to prove that Salvian “in his after years” urged certain 
false maxims of morality, he must, to be consistent, draw this con- 
clusion in reference to “ De Guber.”’ as his last extant work. 

Again the author says :— 

‘Travelling south, he came first to Vienne, then to Marseilles, where he was or- 
dained priest ; and in consequence, after the fashion of the age, he separated himself 
from his wife.” 

‘To these words is appended the following note :— 

“The joint epistle of Salvian and his wife, Palladia (Epist. iv.) to her parents, 
who were incensed at the vow of continence which their daughter and granddaughter 
had been persuaded to take, is every way curious, as illustrating the temper of the 
times, and as a singular instance of eloquent ingenuity employed to contravene at 
once the dictates of nature, and the express enactment of God. 1 Cor. vii. 5.” 

Here I observe—lIst. That the epistle in question presents no evi- 
dence that Salvian was a priest when he wrote it. He does not style 
himself presbyter in his salutation ; nor in pleading with the parents of 
his wife does he employ one of the arguments which the clerical office 
would have readily supplied. Baluzius doubts whether his wife was 
living at the time of his ordination. 2ndly. That not a word is said 
about the vow of continence which the “ granddaughter had been per- 
suaded to take.” The epistle plainly tells us that she was a child, “ now 
uttering almost her first accents in behalf of her parents, and compelled 
i! a manner to supplicate on account of their offence, though she as yet 


— = - — — _ - as — ——————— ns 
* See Fleurv’s Eccles Hist. anno 439. 
+t See Butler’s ** Lives of the Saints,” in March 2 and Nov, 16. 
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knew not what it was to offend.”* The probability is, that she was 
at most but seven years of age. 3rdly. That in | Cor. vii. the sixth 
verse ought to have been read by the author before he ventured to say 
that married persons are forbidden to vow mutual continence by “ the 
express enactment of God’’—namely, “ But I speak this by permis- 
sion, and not of commandment.” 

These, the author may think, are among his “ few incidental errors, 
and such as an opponent who felt that he could, in an open manner, 
overthrow his adversary’s main argument, would scorn to insist upon” 
(p. 3); but, in point of fact, a multitude of such assertions as these are 
the very props of the “main argument;’’ and if they be once with- 
drawn, as they easily may be one after another, the main argument 
must necessarily fall to the ground. 

Let us, however, now advert to the principal use which our author 
professes to make of Salvian. The readers of No. V. will notice that 
“the restatement of the question” omits the main features of the state- 
ment at the outset. Let these two passages be compared :— 

‘That the notions and practices connected with the doctrine of the superlative 
merit of religious celibacy were at once the causes and the effects of errors in theo- 
logy, of perverted moral sentiments, of superstitious usages, of hierarchical usurpa- 
tions; and that they furnish us with a criterion for estimating the GENERAL VALUE 
or Ancient Cnnistianity.”—p, 67, No. i. 

‘* That the ancient church, notwithstanding its eminent merits in some instances, 
had at an early time fatally departed from apostolic truth; that in consequence of 
this departure, or apostasy, it wandered into paths of dangerous and puerile super- 
stition, and became abandoned to the belief of lies.”—p. 7, No. v. 

In this restatement there is nothing about celibacy, and there is 
very little about it throughout the fifth number. But why not keep 
up this favourite theme? Why not establish the merit of virginity by 
the testimony of Salvian ? To what purpose is it that Salvian affirms 
the prevalence of alarming corruptions in certain parts of the church 
of his time? Who denies the truth of Salvian’s statements? The 
corruptions described may have arisen from any other source. The 
love of money, for instance, may have been the root of all these evils. 
Perhaps Salvian somewhere declares or implies that the church of his 
time * perverted the plain sense of scripture, for the purpose of hitch- 
ing the virgins of Christ upon the loftiest pinnacle of the ecclesiastical 
structure.” (p. 101, No.i.) Let us inquire into this matter. Salvian, 
in the second book of his treatise, “ Adversus Avar.” (written, accord- 
ing to our author, “in his after years, when he had conformed himself 
to the distorted notions prevalent in his times,”) does refer to virgins, 
and in such a way as would not suit our author's purpose to notice the 

reference. ‘That there were professed virgins in the church long before 
Salvian’s time no one will deny ; but does Salvian “laud virginity as 
the only substantial virtue—the virtue of angels,” as the author again 
stoutly affirms that Cyprian does? (p.67, No. v.) A few sentences 
from Salvian will assist us in forming an opinion upon this point :— 


“a Let US pass ON to the consecrated virgins, to whom the Saviour himself bas pre- 





«7 . . ° 
*  Primam pene ad vos vocem pro nostra emittit offensa......Cogitur quodammodo 


—_ suorum jam supplicare, que adbuc nescit quid sit offendere.”—p. 176. 
remem, LOR, 
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scribed a law of devotion, by the example, namely, of the ten virgins, the foolish por- 
tion of whom, he says, must suffer everlasting punishment; and he says so only 
because he knows that no work of mercy of theirs will appear [at the last day.*] 
By this decision he bas most plainly taught us of how great value he regarded 
bountiful mercy, Without which he has said that not even purity itself will profit a 
virgin.....1 know one thing, that God says that the lamps of the foolish virgins went 
out, because they bad not the oil of good works, But as for you, whoever you are, 
do you think that you bave oil in abundance? Even they, the foolish virgins, of 
whofn I bave spoken, so thought. esse YOU are of the same name as they, and of the 
same profession, You area virgin, and they were virgins ; you presume that you are 
wise, and they did not think that they were foolish; you judge that your lamp has 


light, and they certainly lost their light by presuming on light for the future...... 
Their lamps went out, and darkness ‘ensued ; for it nothing profited this purity that 


therein the light of virginity appeared, because it failed when the substance of oil was 
not supplied. Whence we perceive that that which is little is as if it were nothing...... 
Of how great abundance of oil have you need that your lamp may shine for ‘ever | 
Foolish presumptions are the causes of perdition, and not of salvation ; for, says the apostle, 
if a man think himself to be something when he is nothing, he deceiveth himself.” 

These passages shew, if anything can shew, that Salvian, like 
Cyprian and Isidore, ativibated no value to vi irginity in itself, and 
they are from the work “ of later date, in which he goes a great length 
in urging those false maxims of morality which the church had then 
adopted.” 

The author takes infinite pains to convince his readers that Salvian’s 
treatise, “ De Gubernatione Dei,” establishes as fully the opinions 
maintained in “ Ancient Christianity” as if it had been written’ ex- 
pressly for this purpose ; he brings his witness forward inthis manner :— 

‘‘ What the state of morals really was within the professedly Christian world, in the 
east, in the west, and in north Africa, about the middle of the fifth century, or at the 


moment when the Nicene divines had just receded from their places, we may learn, 
in all its details, from the pages of a writer who was in his prime at that time.”"—p. 34. 


He had said immediately before— 


‘‘ The superstition and fanaticism with which we have now to do [the church 
principles of the Oxford Tract writers] then gained an ascendancy, superseding every- 
where (a few spots excepted ) the doctrine and morality of Christ; and at the end 
of another bundred years the nations are found to be in ‘full course toward that state 
of desperate corruption which they had reached in the fifth century.”—p. 34. 


By then the author appears to mean during the second century, and 
his argument, as it is pursued through many ensuing pages, will fairly 
stand thus :—Salvian alleges that the universal church was a mass of 
corruption in the fifth century, and long before; in the fourth ce ntury 
therefore it could not have been much better r; nor in ithe third, for in 
the second, superstition and fanaticism (church principles) gained an 
ascendancy, superseding everywhere (a few spots excepted) the doc- 
trine and morality of Christ,—in a word, the character of the fifth 
century was the unavoidable result of causes in full operation during 
the second, therefore Salvian's testimony proves the state of the church 
universal in the second century. This I think will be acknowledged a 
fair way of putting the ai ; and | reply,— 


* “« Quia scit ei [numero] opus miserieertio defuturm.” This form of speaking i is 
in accordance with that with which the parable opens : Térs éuciwSi cera: h Bacirela tir 


obeavay Bixa cagSivers, * Then shall be likened the kingdom of heaven to ten virgins,” 
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1. That Salvian does not profess to describe the church universal, c 
but only certain portions of the Roman patriarchate. t| 
2. That his representations refer to his own time, and to his own t! 
time alone» that be neither directly nor by implication says anything | 
whatever about the corruptions of former times. , U 
3. That whatever was the cause of the state of things described by t 
Salvian, no church principles of the second, third, or fourth century t 
can ever be proved to be the cause. é 
4. That therefore Salvian’s testimony, whether correctly or incor- t 
rectly given by the author of “ Ancient Christianity,” has nothing ‘ 
whatever to do with his professed object, whether that object be to prove ‘ 
the corruption of the universal church by the working of church ( 
principles” as maintained in the fifth number, or by that of religious 
celibacy, as maintained in the previous numbers. 
These things I affirm generally and positively, and I appeal to the | 


common sense of every unprejudiced man, who will take the trouble 
to read Salvian, for the decision. A few more remarks, however, by | 
way of explanation, may be added. 

1. Salvian, it is true, calls the evils which he portrays those of the 
church itself, and says that the church was a provoker of God, and 
that almost the whole community of Christians was a sink of vices ; 
but does this prove that he means Jiterallyand absolutely that the church 
throughout the world, “ preeter paucissimos quosdam,”’ was so despe- 
rately abandoned? If such were rea/ly his meaning, it would not 
prove the fact; but that such was not his meaning is evident from 
these circumstances: he dedicates his work “ Adversus Avaritiam,” 
to the “church Catholie diffused over all the world,” of which he 
t says (Mpist. ix.) they were a part,* who committed the sins set forth 
and rebuked in that work. In the survey which he takes of places 
involved in the guilt of sin and in the misery of war and persecution, 
he refers to the Latin church alone, certain portions of which he parti- 
cularly dwells upon, and he calls the Christian population of these 
portions Romani, Romana Plebs, and Romanus Populus, but not a 
syllable does he utter in reference to any one part of the church in the 
east, therefore the vast multitudes of Christians included in the other 
four patriarchates of Alexandria, Jerusalem, Antioch, and Constanti- 
nople, remain entirely unaffected, SO far as the testimony of Salvian is 
concerned—indeed, he never leads us to suppose that he knew any- 
thing at all about the Greek churches, and it may be fairly presumed 
that he did not. ‘ ; 

2. Salvian does not affirm, as the author states, “ universal dissolute- 
ness fo have long been the characteristic of the Christian world,” (p. 46,) 
but confines himself strictly to his own time as well as to his own 
church. The author says that “such a corruption can never affect a 
people suddenly ;° true, but if corruptions could not suddenly spring 
up in the fifth cer tury, or inthe fourth, or in the third, i fortiori they 
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could not in the second or first. But the author’s argument is, that 
these corruptions did originate at some period between the apostles’ 
times and Salvian’s. In the times of Salvian they had long prevailed. 
if they had dong prevailed in the second century, when did they spring 
up? “At the momeut when the apostles ma ared,” says our 
ane “the church gave itself to seductions,” (p. 449, No. iv.) So 
then corr uptions did after all spring up suddenly—“ there was a very 
early expansion of false and pernicious notions in their mature propor- 
tions.” Christianity as left by the apostles could not sustain itself for 
so long a time as the interval between the Nicene fathers and Salvian. 
“We find unquestionable evidence,” says the author, “that the 
church, at the moment when the apostles disappeared, gave itself to 
seductions.” Another man might say, “ We find unquestionable evi- 
dence that the church, at the moment when the Nicene fathers disap- 
peared, gave itself to seductions.”’ Let any man of plain common 
sense, who knows a little of ecclesiastical history, judge whether the 
latter assertion has not as good ground to rest upon as the former— 
whether the church might not become suddenly depraved in the fifth 
ce ae as well as in the second. 

It was the “church principles” that sprang up, nobody knows 
rang in the second century, which brought about the state of things 
depicted by Salvian in the fifth. Now, as our author so copiously 
declaims about “ church principles,’ and nowhere tells us what they 
are, but only conveys the impression that they are something pestilen- 
tial, let us suppose that “a staunch and well-contented church-of- 
Kngland man” by church principles understands something like what 
is contained in the following passage :— 

“It is well worthy of being remarked, that this age [the second century ] is the 
one of most importance to us as members of the church of England, for in it we have 
our own distinctive principles developed beyond a doubt, and none which are opposed to us ; 
we have infant baptism, we have regeneration in baptism, we have the three orders 
of the clergy, we have the supremacy of bishops, we have the apostolical succession, 
we have scripture as a standard, and tradition as accessary ; and we have not papal 


supremacy, nor transubstantiation, nor, in short, any of the points in dispute between 
ourselves and the Romanist on the one hand, or the dissenter on the other.- Up to 


this point we have the succession of men who bad conversed with the disciples of 


ro apostles, and up to this time, for anyth ing that can be shewn to the contrat uy, apostolical 
cirine and discipline prevailed generally in the church, and in all its high places.’ ** 


To these particulars enumerated by Mr. Beaven might be added 
the catholic (not the Hoadleyan) doctrine of the holy eucharist, as 
opposed to the doctrine of the Romish church. 

Assuming the principles here given to be what are usually called 
“church prince iples, and what our author himself — call “the 
genuine and origins al church-of-England principles,” (p. 9, No. i.) let 
me calmly ask any man who professes to be a me mbe r of the church 
of Engl: ind whether he can possibly believe that “impurity is the 
direct, the inv arate, and the inevitable, product of such doctrine ?” 
(p. 62, No. v.) “ The genuine and original church of England prin- 
ciples” are of course capable of abuse, and it is possible that some 

« Beaven on *‘ Religious Celibacy,” &¢, p. 68. 
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persons of the — day may wish to “ carry them beyond their fair 
consequences : but, let me again ask whether anything can be more 
unworthy of a man who prete ‘nds to guide others into the path of truth 
than the laboured and reiterated appes als to men’s passions made by 
the author of “ Ancient Christianity” about “church principles,’ while 
he has tr no single instance spec ified the principles which he so calls 
upon his readers to shun and denounce? In the early part of his 
work he himself says, “ The ill-judged attempt to confound these 
doctrines with Romanism, or to disparage them unheard, by an implica- 
tion in the same obloquy, and thus to use an unfair advantage, drawn 
from popular prejudices, | is to be strongly condemned and carefully 
avoided,” (p. 3, No. i.) Surely the sight of those persons must be 
vitiated who cannot see the enormous inconsistency between these 
words and the spirit which pervades the book. 

But it was “chureh principles’? that brought about the condition 
of society exhibited and deplored by Salvian—be it so; depravity 
exists to a fearful degree throughout this country, and the greater por- 
tion of the nye cts of such de ‘pravity have been made me ‘mbers of the 

‘hurch by baptism. Many who regard themselves as Christians of a 
hi cher order do not hesitate to say that the church of England is the 7m- 
mediate cause of this state of things, and that it ac tually « destroys more 
souls than it s aves.” Our author, to be consistent, ought to declare the 
same to his clerical friends ; he ought plainly and honestly to say to 
them, “ As the Nicene church was the mark at which our English 
reformers aimed, and the model of your church polity (p. 132, No. i.) 
the wickedness which overspreads our land comes trom the same 
SINK wWhenee your church principles have also been drawn up!” 
(p. 62, No. ve.) Dissenters will of course make such a use of “ An- 
cient Christianity,” and will gladly hail our author as an auxiliary in 
carrying on the attack against the church, albeit he looks upon these 
his brethren as but ill judge sin the matter; sceptics and infidels will 
go a step further, and rejoice that they are furnished with additional 

sume ate to prove that Christi: unity is the most formidable obstacle 
ever placed in the way of human happiness. Were it not that 
——- any occurrence of the present times is deemed extraordinary, 

‘might venture to say that it does appear extraordinary for a work 
ik »* Ancient & liris tianity’ "to be de dics ate ~itoa dignitary of the Anglican 
church, who should « deel lare his confirmed conviction of the goodness 
of the cause espoused,” when the principles maintained are really 


tore ‘isn to the church than all the combined Op} sition of open 
ene ae 


In translating Salvian the author seems to have made more use 


of ie grammar and dictionary than in translating Tertullian and S 

C yprian, though it would not be difficult to point out some curious 
instes ices further proving that the author has reason enough for des- 
pising “ aca demic and literary celebrity” (p. 4, No. v.), though nof 
‘ade Ing his ce nsistency, because he all along pretends to be wrong in 
nothing, and it wo wild be easy to shew that his gues have 
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‘Xamining the translated passages need not be now entered upon, In- 
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asmuch as, if they were given to perfection they are nothing at all to 


the point, as I have endeavoured to demonstrate. 


kar be it from me 


to resent the honesty of Salvian, but I must resent, in the name of 


common honesty, the author’ 
the inferences which he draws therefrom ; 


s application of Salvian’s language, and 
and | am persuaded 


that in this resentment | shall have the suffrages of all men who 


can read Salvian without the misopatristical g glass, ( 


(p. 16,) which has 


so marv ellously distorted every object presented to the vision of our 


author. 


Our author is quite determined to make Salvian’s testimony decisive 
of the fact that the whole church was nothing but corruption in his 


time 


and long before, and therefore, if he meets swith writers who give 


a more favourable view of the chure ‘h, or of any portion of it, he goes 
about to shew that such writers were incompetent witnesses. He 


takes for example Vincent of Lerins, and says 
noted names 


supposition directly contradicted by history,” (p. 77.) 


that “a dozen less 


might be mentioned whose writings, (they were ail 
recluses,) not less than those of much better times, would suggest a 


Vincent, it is 


true, became a recluse, but does he not expressly tell us, at the begin- 


ning of his “ Commonitorium” 


that he betook himself to his retirement 


in order to avoid the crowd and turbulence of cities, after having been 
long tossed about by divers afflicting storms of worldly warlare? If 
Salvian is to be enlisted in our author's service because “ he was not 


the mere creature of the cloister, 
men of all conditions on even terms,” 
this ground, as valid a claim to such an honour ? 


but as a layman had mixed with 
(p. 36,) has not Vincent, on 
Why should Vin- 


cent be pronounced more ignorant of the church’s history than Salvian ? 
Further, if being recluses does not vitiate men’s testimony, another 
disqualification is at hand,—they are under the influence of a false 


maxim, “ which impels them to observe 


regard to the crimes and depravity of the orthodox party ;” 
was the case with S. Augustine. Any witness borne to the 
of the church is declared to be directly contradicte d by history ; and if 
‘the more sharp-sighted historical 1 inquirer "can hunt out, m the pages 
of S. Augustine, a word or two complaining of men’s sins, whic h “the 


merely devout modern reader would not notice,’ 
satisfy such “ impartial inquirer” 
of debauchery !’ 


a very ill-judged delicacy in 


and this 
sanctity 


it is quite sufficient to 
that the ancient church was “a sink 
(p. 76 and following.) So pitiful are the subterfuges 


to which this author must have recourse in order to make out bis case. 
This is truly the way to compose what one of the authdr’s friends has 
been pleased to style his work, “ a philosophi ical history of the church!’ 


Sir,—Some remarks of your own in th 


Yours respectfully, 


ON CLERICAL VESTMENTS. 


Piicvaoc. 


> last number's “ Notices to 


Correspondents’ ' refer to a subject on while h I have frequently sought 


information, 


but without success—namely, what the authority is (if 
any) which obliges, or, in default of this, what is the sanction over 
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and above established custom, which allows the use of the gown in 
the course of the eucharistic service. The mere putting of such a 
question may possibly gain for me the imputation of great ignorance, 
but if so, it is one which 1 have reason to know there are many to 
share with me. In itself the gown seems to me a very innocent 
article, and I am no more anxious to class it among the rags of Puri- 
tanism, than the surplice among the rags of Popery. But-though it 
be perfectly unobjectionable in the abstract, (if 1 may employ so phi- 
losophical a phrase about it,) there are grounds upon which, in the 
concrete—i. e., in the communion office—the use of it, supposing it un- 
sustained by lawful authority or sanction, would really appear to be 
inexpedient, or even injurious. I will mention but one, which upon 
other grounds, and in connexion with other irregularities, « A Lay- 
man” has animadverted upon im your pages. I mean, it contributes 
to produce and foster the very mistaken notion that “ the sermon is 
an office by itself, instead of its appearing as a part of the communion 
office.’ 1 may add that it is not improbable but that the inconveni- 
ence of changing it antecedent to the offertory, or, in short, to the 
rubrical completion of the whole service, may have helped to bring 
about the prevailing modern irregularities on this point, of which your 
correspondent so justly complains, at least where there is but one offi- 
clating minister. 

If you allow this a place in your magazine, perhaps you will permit 
me to append to it two questions, a sober answer to which would be 
much prized. Are the inferior clergy in a given diocese at liberty to 
introduce into that diocese a branch of a society which, though legiti- 
mately organized by the great majority of the rulers, and acquiesced 
in by the body of the church, happens to be opposed, or at least ob- 
jected to, by their peculiar diocesan ? Supposing it ruled that they 
may not, still, if they do, is a clergyman who refuses to join the branch 
as being unlawfully introduced, at liberty to contribute to, and so far 
co-operate with the parent society ? 

I am, Sir, &e, N. 


ON GIVING OUT THE PSALMS. 


Mr. Korror,x—Your correspondent “ G. W.”’ incidentally requests to 
be furnished with an answer to the following question :—« Why, in 
different churches, a different mode is adopted of what is called ‘ giving 
out the psalm intended to be sung,’ this duty being sometimes per- 


formed by the minister and sometimes by the clerk.” This want of 


uniformity seems to me to arise from a want of proper respect to church 
authority, and is one of those many abuses which has crept into our 
services almost unawares, thereby giving occasion to the many to re- 
proach, and justly so, her ministers for disobedience to the rules and 
regulations of our church. 

[ would willingly agree with your correspondent that custom in 
many cases amounts to law ; but I would respectfully remind him, 
that there is a rubric which appears to me to be decisive upon the 
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point in question, On reference to the rubrics immediately preceding 
the offertory he will read, at the close of the first of the three—« and 
nothing shall be proclaimed or published in the church, during the 
time of divine service, but by the minister,” &e. This extract needs 
no comment, as “ G, W.’’ will at once perceive that our church in her 
wisdom has provided against the very evil of which he complains. 
Although I have not myself yet acted in obedience to the spirit of this 
particular rubric, inasmuch as I deem it prudent to revive these catholic 
practices with caution and deliberation, yet I cannot but rejoice, with 
feelings of unmixed delight, that the time has at length arrived when 
attention is being aroused to what some are pleased to call matters of 
trifling importance, but which Lam persuaded tend to preserve, in an 
especial manner, the uniformity and significance of our incomparable 
ehurch service. Trusting that, if this brief reply is not satisfactory, 
your correspondent will again call the attention of your readers to this 
subject, for which and similar information your Magazine i is so widely 
circulated, allow me to subscribe myself 
Your obedient servant, Ba. de te We 


a 


ON THE OFFERTORY. 
Rev. Sir,—I have been much pleased at seeing the question respect- 
ing the offertory taken up in your Magazine, because I have for some 
time been convinced bot! of the propriety of this method of collecting 


money for sacred purposes, and of its vast superiority over those of 


modern invention. If this plan were followed, the people would be 
led to look upon giving as a duty that ought to be no less habitually 
performed than those of prayer and thanksgiving ; their liberality 
would flow in a quiet t and regular stream, and would produc e a much 
larger amount than it does according to the present plan of pumping 
it every now and then, by some oratorical appeal to their feelings, and 
allowing it between whiles to stagnate. 

But as the subject does not appear to me to have been fully dis- 
cussed as yet, I venture to offer the following remarks :—First, I “think 
it but fair to remind your readers that there is in vol. xiv. p. 769, a 
letter from your correspondent “ Alpha,” in which he proposes an un- 
usual construction of the first rubric after the communion service, and 
gives two reasons for it. These Ishall attempt to answer. Secondly, I 
hope to make it clear that when there is a communion the time for 
non-communicants to withdraw is, not after the sérmon, according to 
the present practice, nor after the offertory, as your correspondent 
« P, K.,” in the number for May, thinks, but after the prayer for the 
church militant, as has been shewn to have been the practice in Bishop 
Cosin’s time. 

To “ Alpha’s’’ first objection, that “ it is contrary to the received prin- 
ciples of the best ages that they should be allowed to make pecuniary 
offerings to God, who were separated from the eucharistic,” (with 
which principle “ Parochialis,” in the number for June, seeins to agree, ) 
I answer that the English church has not adopted this principle, a 
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may be seen from the bread and wine being ordered to be provided, 
not at the expense of communicants alone, but of the parish at large. 
Besides, it was upon the same principle that the church, in primitive 
times, excluded the catechumens &c. from the greater part of the 
prayers ; and as the English church does not conform to the primitive 
practice in this respect, we may reasonably infer that she did not mean 
to do so inthe other. I conceive that the primitive church did not 
refuse the offerings of non-communicants from any opinion that the 
altar would be polluted by them, but only because she considered that 
to make these offerings was a privilege from which they ought to be 
debarred., 

But, in order to discover the intention of the English church, since 
whatever uncertainties there are in the rubrics have arisen chiefly from 
the successive alterations of the liturgy, I shall examine the commu- 
nion service in its different states, which Lam enabled to do by Dr. 
Cardwell's edition of “ The two Liturgies of King Mdward V1.” 

In the First Prayer Book of King Edward VL, where the prayer for 
the church militant occurred later in the service than at present, there 
is the following express direction in the rubries after the offertory :-- 

« All other (that mind not to receive the said holy communion) 
shall depart out of the quire, except the ministers and clerks.” 

In the Second Prayer Book of King Edward VI., where the different 
parts of the communion service are arranged in the same order as at 
present, there is not, indeed, any rubric after the prayer for the chureh 
militant, or anywhere else, directing non-communicants to withdraw, 
[suppose because the revisers did not like to give the shadow of a sanc- 
tion to the practice of adults not staying to receive the communion; but 
there is what is an equivalent to it, namely, an “ exhortation*® at certain 
times, when the curate shall see the people negligent to come to the hol) 
communion, which contains an earnest admonition and request that 
those who do not intend to receive the sacrament will depart. This 
implies that this was the time for them to depart, and certainly sup- 
poses that they had not departed before. 

I have not the means of consulting Queen Elizabeth's prayer book, 
but I suppose that it did not differ from the Second of King Edward V1. 
in the points with which | am at present concerned, 

‘To come now to our present liturgy, [say that the absence of any 
express direction for non-communicants to retire after the prayer tor 
the church militant, affords no argument that they were intended to do 
8 cither sooner or latter, because that absence may be accounted for 
in other ways. As for the marked distinction which « P. K.” thinks 
he sees between the two rubries after the offertory, 1 can perceive 
none except that they relate to different things. But we may say, I 
think, that if the revisers had intended to alter the custom established 


by the former prayer | 


tion to that effect - and 


iMmyN) 


ss, they would have given an express diree- 
that the absence of any such direction shews 


S The same ¢ - " ; 
he same, for the most part, as the second of those now appointed to be said 
when the minister giveth warning for the celebration of the holy communion. See 
rit. Mag. vol. xvii. p. 503 
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that they intended that custom to continue, namely, that non-commu- 
nicants should withdraw after the prayer for the church militant. 
And this conclusion is confirmed by the rubric following that prayer 
for it is reasonable that the communicants should be “ conveniently 
laced” as soon as the others have departed. It is also reasonable 
that when there is a communion, non-communicants should stay dur- 
ing all that part of the service which is appointed to be read when 
there is no communion, with the necessary exception of the collect 
and blessing; and this principle is established in both the prayer books 
of King Edward VI. ; for according to the first of them, when there 
was no communion for want of a sufficient number to partake, the 
service was to end with the offertory, and according to the second, 
with the prayer for the ¢ hure h militant, adding in each case a collect. 

The answer to “Alpha’s’” second objection is now, | think, suffi- 
ciently evident. 

As to the proprie ty of the clergyman being in readiness to administer 
the holy communion every Sund: wy, Which most of your correspondents 
admit, T certai inly think weekly communions desirable, but the pre- 
vailing practice seems so sanctioned by our liturgy since the last re- 
view, that | think we have no right to condemn it. But even when 
it depends on the people whether there will be a communion or not, 
the rubric supposes the clergyman to know it beforehand. See the 
lirst rubric before the communion service. By the way, is there any 
sufficient reason why that rubric should not be observed ; ? a 

With respect, however, to the question whether non-communicants 
should be present at the offertory and following prayer on communion 
days, though L think that I have made out the case strongly enough, 
yet as there is no express direction in the prayer book, I would not 


urge any one to change the present custom without the sanction of 


his diocesan, whom the church has appointed judge in such questions, 
Yours respectfully, GRATIDIUS,. 


ON RECEIVING ALMS OF NON-COMMUNICANTS, 


Dear Sirn,—A correspondent has given us, in your last number, an 
interesting extract from Bishop Cosin, which he judge 3 decisive of the 
question, whether the English church at that time received the alms 
from those who refused to come to the Lord’s table as well as from 
communicants ? And from this extract it would further appear, that 


this good bishop allowed such persons to be present at the oblation of 


the elements. However, the following extracts from Bishop Andrews’ 
lorm for the consecration of a chapel may serve to shew that wise and 
holy man about the same time took a different view of the intention 
of our liturgy, and directed a different practice. And this passage 
seems to me the more worthy of attention, because it is at the conse- 
cration of churches especially that persons who withdraw from the 
communion have been allowed to offer alms, 

[In this form the sermon is preached before the beginning of the coim- 
union service, (as at ordinations,) and two prayers are appointed to 
be used after the Nicene Creed, and then the order proceeds as follows 
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“ initis precationibus istis, Dominus Episcopus sedem. separatim 
capessit fubi prius ) populusque universus non communicaturus dimittitus 
et porta clauditur ; prior sacellanus pergit legendo sententias illas hor- 
fatorias ad eleemosy Tits, inte rea dum alte r sacellanus strgulos COMMUNI- 
caturos adit, atque in patinam argenteam obtationes colligit. Collecta 
est summa 4/7. 12s. 2d. quam Dominus [Episcopus convertendam in 
calicem hluic capelle donandum deeernit. 

“ Cwteris rebus ordine gestis, demuim episcopus ad sacram mensam 
redit (sacellanis utrisque aliquantulum recedentibus) lotisque manibus, 
pane fracto, vino in calicem effuso, et aqua admista, stans ait ;— 

“« Almighty God, our heavenly Father,” &e. 

According to Edward the Sixth’s first communion service, the alms 
of non-communicants do appear to have been received, but it is ex- 
pressly declared that such persons are to be shut out before the hol) 
oblations of the bread and the cup are placed upon the altar; and 
their exclusion seems so consonant with our natural feelings of reve- 
rence for every part of those most awful mysteries, the sacrifice as well 

is the feast, that one is surprised to find that so very great an authority 
as that of Bishop Cosin can be cited against it. Yet surely no authority 
of any individual can stand in comparison with that first and most 
perfect: Muglish liturgy, so justly pronounced by the voice of the 
english hation to have heen compiled \\ ith the aid of the Holy Crhost. 

By the insertion of the above you will oblige, dear Sir, 

Yours vers faithfully, G. P. 


ON THE GYPTO-TUSCAN “ADAD.” 


Siz, —We learn from Maerobius that the Assyrians worshipped th 
sun as the supreme god under the title of Adad, and that the nam 
“ignilies one. (Saturnal, |. 23.) 

Bishop Lowth has observed that. the Syrian kings, Benhadad, 
Hadadezer, were so called from this idol, (Isaiah, Ixvi. 17:) but thie 
name Was much more extensively used. ‘There was an Hadad, king 
of dom ln the \rabian traditions, and also in the \byssinian, 
Balkis was the queen of Sheba that visited Solomon, and her father’s 
hame was Tladhad, the twenty-lirst king of Yemen (Pocock Speci- 
men, p. 0%); and Cedrenus mentions an Abyssinian emperor Adad, 
Who was contemporary with Justinian. (Salt’s Abyssinia, p. 468.) 


I take for granted that all these nations, the Assyrians, Horites of 


Mount Seir, the original natives of Yemen and ethiopia, were Cushites: 
and therefore that their language contained no medials (b, d, g); con- 
> Sogo) } . ‘ . - . . . 3 . 
soquently, the native form of Adad was Atat, or the redupheate of At. 
N\ WW ilk Coy tic the rin { 


» ‘3 


at, ouat, signifies to divide, to separate ; it 


¥ \cy os } 
sheet & parate from the rest 2 One, 


} ) } } . } } 7 . . . ¢ 
Ihave a may shewh that the Tuscan 7¢t, fit, to divide, corresponds 
9 Cope at, ‘; and we may fairly argue from the analogy 
fo ah, "Aedes |” OF os * +] . 3 ‘a .: . 
of the Coptic, that ef, fit, was the Tusean term for one. If, then, the 


Pus ans worshipped a god stilar to Adad, his name would be formed 


om, ft, Now we do meet with such a deity in Dius Fidius, of 
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which both ancients and moderns give some strange etymologies, The 
Ides were sacred to Jupiter, and certainly to Jupiter Kidius: the 
words Idus and Fidius are derived from the same root. See vol. 
xvii. p. 72, “ On the Agypto-Tuscan Kileithuia.”’ 

Diony sius (il. 48) relates the divine origin of a Sabine hero, Modius 
Fabidius, the fotnder of Cures (the city of the Sun ;) and the account, 
as far as it goes, exactly resembles that of Romulus or Quirinus (the 
sun- god,) who founded Rome and the Quirite empire. This Modius 
l’abidius is supposed to be a corruption of “ me dius Fidius.” I leave 
Modius to its fate, but Fabidius is certainly genuine ; Fabid is the re- 
gular form of the reduplicate Fadfid, like Mamers for Marmer, as is 
evident on comparing Fabid and F adfid with Fabar and Farfar, which 
are Only different names of the same Italian river; the Fabaris of 
Virgil being the Farfarus of Ovid. Ovid’s Farfarus sends us back 
again to the Pharpar of Damascus, and the Syrian Benhadad. 

But the busy Cushites went still ‘furthe r west, and carried their sun- 
god Adad to Tartessus, in Spain. Justin relates the origin, exposure, 
and hair-breadth escapes of a hero, Habid, who eventually be- 
came the head of a Curete empire. (xliv. 4.) The combined his- 
tories of Habid and Fabid just make up the legend of Romulus, or the 
sun-god Quirinus. See some curious re marks on Habis and (Quirinus, 
by “H.” in Brit. Mag., vol. i. p. 565, “On the influence of the name 
of Cyrus.” 

The Greek name of the sun-god Habid, or Fabid, is familiar to the 

reader, and yet may surprise him. Osiris, the sun of the Egyptians, 
was lord also of Amenti, or the lower world ; and Plutarch says ex- 
pressly that Osiris is no other than the Hades, or Pluto, of the Greeks, 
(De Isid. ¢. 79 -) Mr. Wilkinson says that Osiris, Sarapis, and Pluto, 
were one and the same god: that Sarapis was invoked by the names 
of Pluto and Sol Inferus; and that he discovered at Berenice the 
Greek inscription—‘ To Dis, the sun, the great Sari ni and to the 
contemplar gods,” (Materia Hieroglyph. pp. 21, 28.) Hades then 
was a Sol Inferus, or Lucifer; and this, no doubt, was the original 
idea among the Greeks at the time when they borrowed the names of 
all their gods from the Egyptians. (Herodot. ii, 50; Diodor. i. 92.) 

An older form of the name was Aides, which certainly was one of 
Homer's digammated words, as in Iliad, xxii. 182. Nuv ce av prev Falk ao 
COmOUE : gajiicao, from Dionysius, might puss for a various reading. 

The history of the word is contained in ‘the follow: ing changes: bk ‘afides, 
Afides, Aides, Hades. Compare the corresponding series of another 
‘igy pto-Tusc an sun-god: Pamphylian, Bajedwe; Cretan, ajsedos, 
aedtoc, iAwe.* Alse ano has rightly been connected with ‘ Hee: ; but 
the complete series is I’afer, Afer, Aer, Hera. It is almost unneces- 
sary to remark that the formation of all these A’gypto-Tuscan names, 
Hades, Helius, Hera, is analogous, and that “ alpha privativum” has 
no place in any of them: the aspirate is something more than a sub- 
stitute for the dig: umma, for it represents the ev 7 nt reduplication, 
Bedford. _ B. Winn tna. 


* See Pott’s Etymologische Forschungen, vol. i, pi 151. 
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ON DANIEL, Crap. Vix., en. 42, ETC. 


t! 
Sir,—Will you allow me to inquire whether, according to the fair and ti 
natural construction of the language of the Prophet Daniel, chap. ix. c 
24, &c., it can be denied—lIst, that the sixty-ninth seven (ver. 26) 1 
terminates or is current at the period of the death of Christ ; 2nd, that { 
the remaining “ one seven” (v. 27) is an expression for a period (in- : 
termediate between the death of Christ and the future restoration of r 
the Jewish nation) during which Messiah “ confirms covenant with ‘ 
many ;” 3rd, that this period is divided into two sections by the de- s 
struction of the Jewish polity, commencing previously to that occur- ti 
rence, and not limited or interrupted by it? On the two former of ( 
these three positions | do not think it ne cessary to make any remark, 
and none, | think, ought to be required in relation to the third. As, t 


however, attempts have been and continue to be made to explain 
Messiah's “ causing the sacrifice and oblation to cease” by his super- | 

seding it by the eftic: acy of his own atoning sacrifice, I think it just 
important to observe, that the parallel passage (chap. viii. 11—14) 


( 
seems to me entirely to shut out this interpretation, and to make it 
evident that the daily sacrifices ceasing, especially in the connexion in 


which it stands with the circumstances detailed in the remainder of 

the verse, is expressive, not of a blessing bestowed, but of a woe in- | 

flicted, on the Jewish nation. | 
On the supposition that the above positions were made good, it | 

would then tollow—lst, that the “one seven” of verse 27 is an ex- | 

pression for the whole period taken up between the day of Pentecost | 

and the yet future restoration of the nation of the Jews; 2nd, that the 

idea communicated by this passage of the “ times of the Ge ntilea, ae 

of the period taken up between the destruction of the Jewish polity 

and the yet future restoration of that nation, is that ofits being a period 

of half seven years, or of three years and a half, agreeably to the idea 

of the same period, which I have alre ady ‘tiie ited my ‘belief is the 

one communicated by the symbolical dis spensation of the apocalyptic 

witnesses, 

You will j just give me leave to add, that “ the future people of the 

Prince,” &c., (the marginal re nc ‘aa Bishop Chandler's version, 

conveys precisely that idea in terms which appears to me to be ex- 

pre ssed in symbol | DY the or EPAVOC connecting the idea of “ heave niiy 

honour” and a chure +h relation with the locust-tormentors allowed to 

“ride” for five months “ over the heads” (Ps, Ixvi, 12) of the twelve 


. , . ——r e 
tribe s of Israc i. le tWTNC: 


ON THE PASTORAL AID SOCIETY. 

’ ‘ ° 

4 - ~ re . a } ° . ° . . _ 
Ie iR, | i WINS fatels had an opportunity of obtaining some infor- 
I nro} Phia*t) 1} . } . = ; 
bation (whieh may be of service to many of your ee 
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: . Mihunicate the following observations on the su! p 
ject in vour Magazin 
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This society was established about four years ago for the purpose (in 
their own words) of “affording aid to those clergymen who were anxious 
to bring the entire population of their respective ps arishes under religious 
culture, but had not the means of effectually attaining their wish,” and 


prote sses to be in “strict conformity Ww ith the order and discipline of 


the united church.” A deviation from church order is, however, ob- 
servable in one of its main and distinguishing regulations. The society 


require, after apportioning a grant to an incumbent for the support of 


a curate, that his (the curate’s) testimonials be first sent for their in- 

spection and approval before any nomination be made to the bishop, 

and thus obviously usurp, in investigating the qualifications of the 
clergy, the epise opal prerogative. 

The zeal and elficiene y of the cle vgy under their control, which is 
the professed design of this scrutiny, does not, however, as the follow- 
ing statement will amply prove, form its on/y reason. Having been 
lately nominated to a curacy, the stipend of which was paid by this 
society, | became acquainted with their system and obvious design in 
conducting clerical engagements, ‘The doctrinal views of the clergy- 
iuan nominated, and a reference to one or more individuals of piety, 
in attestation of personal qualification, &c., are required previously to 
an engagement with the society. ‘These were sent to the incumbent, 
by whom | had been nominated (to whom the doctrinai views ex- 
pressed were satisfactory), that through him they might be forwarded 
to the society. No inquiry whatever was made from my referee; but 
the incumbent by whom the nomination was made was informed that 
the society could not report favourably of his choice, and that he must 
nominate another ! 

The design of this inquiry, to discover the religious tenets of the 
nominee, is thus obvious ; nothing but these in the case alluded to being 
known to or investigated by the society ; in other words, their object is 
to inquire whether he be Jong to a “certain party” in the church which 
claims to itself peculiar piety and faithfulness. If this prove not to be 
the case, as it was not in the instanee referred to, no scrutiny as to “ per- 
sonal qualifications” will be needed. The condemnation will be inme- 
diate and final. 

Now consider the situation in which this church society has by an 
act of this kind placed itself in regard to episcopal authority. The 
decision of the bishop, who, in ordination, attests the soundness in re- 

abe to doctrine of every one admitted into the sacred ministry, is 
@ reby pronounced erroneous, and an accusation virtually brought 
agai inst him, by a self-constituted tribunal of a few of the inferior clergy, 
of sanctioning heterodox teachers and doctrine, —the supreme authority 
in the chureh is brought to the bar of five* cleric al members of the 
sub-committee of the Church Pastoral Aid Society. 

What, moreover, will be the consequences in the church itself of a 
sectarian system of this kind? A sound churchman, unable from his 
private resources to engage a curate, obtains a grant from the society, 


Lhis number forms a quorum, which is pe rmitted to investigate (thus claiming 
a power (lo at uthorize or rescind the bishop’ 8 deciswn ) the tenets of e very clergyman 
before his engagement by the socie ty 
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and of course nominates an assistant of similar sentiments with himself, 
‘The nomination is at once set aside, (and will be as often as a similar 
one is repeated, at leust the same reason will exist for this,) and thus the 
“grant” ever remain inoperative, unless he consent to nominate a per- 
son of opposing sentiments, the miserable consequences of which, either 
in regard to the harmony or religious instruction of a parish, must be 
obvious to every one. Besides, what a mockery in reality is the 
ostentatious pretence of allowing the incumbent to nominate a curate 
when his nomination may thus summarily (no reason assigned, at 
least pone was in my own case) be set aside. It would surely be a more 
honest, if not prudent course, if the society avowedly claimed the 
nomination and appointment for themselves. This power is at present 
really exercised, whilst the opprobrium of such a flagrant violation of 
church order is evaded. 

The directors of this society may reply that they cannot conscien- 
tiously expend its funds in contributing to the support of clergymen 
whose sentiments they deem to be unsound; yet is it not strange, is 
the obvious answer, that a society where ‘* the order and discipline of 
the church are strictly regarded,” should not be aware that the de- 
termination of this matter entirely rests with the bishop, and, conse- 
quently, that the inquiry in question is an assumption of his office ? 

The principal object of this letter is, by an exposure of the wnchurch- 
like system of this society, to put all the faithful members of our esta- 
blishment, whether lay or clerical, upon their guard against it, (some 
having, we believe, unthinkingly afforded their support,) as they are 
hereby furthering the designs of a party instead of the real welfare of 
the church. Its dangerous nature in other respects, especially in the 
sanction given to lay teaching, needs not at present to be pointed out; 
enough has, we trust, been said to insure its condemnation by all who 
prefer the principles and discipline of the catholie church to a modern 
system of dangerous innovation under the mask of specious utill- 
tarianism. lam, yours, Xe. H. 


ON BAPTISM. 


Rev. Sirn,—Permit me to make a remark on a letter signed “ J. H. B.” 
inthe June Number of your Magazine, which has but lately come 
uider my notice. While fully agreeing with him in his views re- 
specting baptism, as the views at once of scripture and our church, and 
thanking him for the passages he has adduced as to “ calling” in bap- 
tistm, L would ask whether it be respectful to attribute “ gross miscon- 
struction,” “ignorance of the language,” and “ want of discernment of 
catholic truth,” to our venerable translators ? 

As to the lirst instance he adduces, I would observe that there is no 
misconstruction in taking tk TLOTEWC with durexceyoueBa, as such trans- 
position is most frequent both in St. Paul and the classical writings ; 
and that “by the Spirit received from faith” would more correctly be 
Ty Trevpare Tw eK miorewe. In the passage he adduces, ch. iii. 14, “that 


a . ae ae pe 
We through the Spirit might receive the hope of righteousness through 
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faith,” I doubt not our translators connected “ receive—through faith ;” 
and so, according to your correspondent’s principle, the structure of 
the Greek would require, iva riy érayyeday rod rrebparog AGBwper duce 
TIC WLOTEWC. 

As to the second “ blunder,” I cannot see that our translators imply 
that “he who called them’ was the apostle,—I rather understand 
them to have intended God the Father, for the marginal reference 
refers us to chapter v. 8, “this persuasion cometh not of him 
that calleth you,” where God must be intended. Undoubtedly rod 
KaXéoayToc may be taken with ypirov, but there is no reason why év 
xipere xptorod should not be joined, especially as the calling of be- 
lievers is generally, if not always, attributed to God, as in the very 
verse cited by your correspondent, Gal. i. 15; also Acts, ii. 39, Rom. 
viii. 37, and in the answer in the Catechism well adduced by 
“J. H. B.” 

I should not have noticed this point had it not struck me that many 
readers of the New Testament in the original are apt to forget that 
our translators were ripe scholars and good churchmen. 

1 remain, Sir, respectfully yours, | M. b. 


ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF BAPTISM. 


Sir,—In reply to the query of @Adxoopos in your last Number, suffer 
me to suggest that the minister contains the sacrament; and that what- 
soever decency there may be in the concurrence of the congregation or 
of the sponsors in the service of baptism, their gesture or deed c an in 
no degree augment or diminish the grace of that rite. The outward 
and visible sign is water in the hands of the priest consecrated by his 
office, and the inward and spiritual grace is the Spirit of God, as effee- 
tually conveyed in a private house as in a church. 
1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, AUCEPS. 


——— a ee ee 


ON READING THE PRAYER FOR THE CHURCH MILITANT 
AFTER THE SERMON, 


Sir,—1 have been much ples sed with the manner in which your 
correspondent, “ A Layman,” has culled the attention of your readers” 
toward the rubrics, and especially toward that at the e nd of the com- 
munion service which declares that “ upon Sundays and other holidays 
(if there be no communion) shall be said all that is appointed at the 
communion, until the end of the general prayer, [for the whole state 
of Christ’s church militant here in earth, ] together with one or more 
of these collects last before rehearsed, concluding with the blessing.” I 
am convinced that the omission of this part of our prescribed order of 
prayer has tended to deepen the false impression so generally prevalent 
in the present ds ay respecting the sermon; this is now apt to be con- 
sidered a part of the service distinct from the rest, and is generally 
closed by the final and solemn blessing delivered from the pulpit. The 
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sermon, howeve r, is in fact only a part of the communion service, and 
miglit, perh: aps, in its origing il form, have been no more than an expo- 
sition of the epistle or yospel for the day, delivered from the alts ar 
rails; it is afterwards followed, according to rule, by such remaining 
parts of the order for the holy communion as are appointed to be read 
when the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is not administered ; and 
the whole service is suitably concluded by the blessing pronounced 
from the only proper place, the altar. If this course be observed, the 
whole order for prayer is brought back into regularity and harmony 
of design; and 1 may add that the 1 vading of the prescribed part of 
the communion service immediately after the doxology of the sermon 
has been found upon trial to add to the le ngth of attendance in church 
ouly three minutes—an additional duty, which need not be very 
seriously felt by a congregation; or, if considered intolerabie, may be 
alleviated in many cases, with no great loss, by a curtailment of so 
luany minutes from the length of the sermon. 

l inay mention as another advantage of the practice which I would 
recommend, that it implies the reading of the offertory sentences, 
during which time the collections, whether they be weekly or on 
oceasion of some particular charity, may be mi ide from seat to seat 
with better effect and with greater propriety than at the church-door 
when divine service is over. 

The sole difficulty that 1 know in the way of reading the prayer 
for the church militant after the sermon is, when there is only one 
officiating clergyman, who must resume his surplice before returning 
to the altar; for, if there be two cle rgymen, one remains of course in 
his place ; this, however, may, by a little arrangement, be easily and 
speedily done, if necessary, But after all 1 would inquire, ought the 
clergyman to put off his surplice before he ascends the pulpit? In 
cathedrals and in colleges it is required that he should wear his sur- 
plice in preaching; Iam inclined to think that such ought to be the 
general usage, even in parish churches, and that the practice, now so 
general, of preaching in the gown, was originally no more than an 
Indulgenee and permission granted to persons who were over-scrupulous 
touching the use of the surplice. My view of considering the sermon 
merely as a part of the order for the holy communion harmonizes with 
this notion, and if it be correct it removes the only difficulty in the 
way of the e lergyman (ifthere be but one) re turning to the altar to 

ead the remaining part of the prescribed service ; but this is a point 
on which I should be glad to hear the Opinion of persous more con- 
Versant with suc h sub} jects th: an l prete nd to be. 

l am, Sir, yours, Ds ie 


THE TRINITARIAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


~ > — « +} ) > ‘ 

IR, A pam phiet has | DE CT pur blished, entitle dd, ‘A Statement pre- 
“ehiteacl to Mr. Justice lerskine,”’ pre ident of what the le arned judge 
and | $s fri nds ure pieased to call the * ‘Trinitarian Bib le Socie ty, 
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(as if the Christian Knowledge Society was antitrinitarian,) relative 
to some extraordinary proceedings in that society. It would not much 
entertain or edify your readers to discuss the sp ecial matters at issue : 
but the monitory lessons afforded by the calamitous history of this 
society are valuable, as shewi ing the floundering course and manifold 
evils incident to unauthorized test-making. 

The following is a passage from a letter from the Rev. S. C, Wilks 
to the Rev. H. Melvill, who had incautiously connected himself with 
this ill-fated society, but retired from it “ upon reaching the conviction 
that churchm: anship ought to be the single test of me mber ship.” The 
members of the English branch of the church catholic are beginning 
to consider their duty in these matters more than perhaps many of 
them did a few years ago. 

“ Dr, Wolff bas lately expressed in print my view substantially where he says : 
‘I am decidedly opposed to the Trinitarian Bible Society ; for here a set of laymen 
order their subscribers to sign a creed composed by laymen, which is amost unheard 
of and impertinent assumption.’ This is rough-sbod, and also not quite accurate, 
for it is not a ‘creed,’ but a fragment of a creed ; and it is not ‘ signed’ so as really 
to bea test, but only taken for granted; but substantially 1 agree with Wolff. I 
must either go further than the Trinitarian Society, or not so far. If Bible distri- 
bution of necessity involves a creed, than I see not why I am to give up church order 
any more than church doctrines, why ] am to relinquish the sacraments any more 
than the word, why | am to be satisfied with admitting trinitarianism while I exclude 
much that is in scripture connected with it, and I may add that, as a member of the 
Anglican church, I do not see why I am to stop short of its fullest requirements, 
where any test is necessary. | have always objected to the balf-and-half Trinitarian 
Society principle, for reasons similar to ‘those which have prevented my uniting 
myself with the Religious Tract Society, the British and Foreign School Society, 
and many other institutions.” 

ANGLICANUS. 


ON THE LITERAL INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. 


Sirn,— Your correspondent “i. G.,” in your Number for July, p. 3 
having observed that “ the kingdom of God cometh not with ee Ts 
vation, and” that “ the divine glory is not manilested in sue ha way as 
the carnal understanding would antic ipate,” adds in a note :—“ This 
seems to me to serve as an answer to one of your correspondent’ 8 
((M.N.D.,’ Brit. Mag., May, I840,) objections to the more obvious 
inte rprets ition of Heb. xii, 2: 2 —24, as applying to the present privilege 
of the church. He says that such an interpretation ‘is greatly deroga- 
tory to the glory of Gros as implying that the language of his promise 4 
conveys ideas much beyond what he actually bestows.” But surely 
the existing pentecostal glory of the church, and the privileges enjoye “( 
by her me umbe rs, though ever so poor in the eye of sense, are such in 
reality, and as seen by faith, as no language can be too magnificent 
for, &c.” 

To this I must beg leave to reply that such of Ciod’s promises and 


prophecies as we know have certainly, and by the consent of all be- 
levers, already recelv d the “ir accompli byrne nt, hav e been fulfilled ith 
their plain, liter: il, and grammatical signification. Hence we are led 
to conclude by analogy that what yet remains to be fulfilled will 
be accomplished lh the Sume manner. The following words of 


* 
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Bishop Horsley, on Isaiah, xxxiii. 20, exactly express my own senti- 
ments upon this subject: —** Could Jerusalem, in the time of Hezekiah, 
be called ‘the quiet habitation, the tabernacle not to be shaken, whose 
stakes should not be removed for ever, &c.,’ when it was to be des- 
troyed first by the Babylonians, and a second time by the Romans ? 
To suppose that these promises ‘had their accomplishment in the de- 
liverance of the city from Sennacherib, and the prosperity of the re- 
mainder of Hezekiah’s reign, is to suppose that the prophets describe 
things comparatively small under the greatest images. dnd this being 
once granted, what assurance have we that the ma gnificent promises to the 
faithful will ever take effect in the extent of the terms in which they are 
conveyed? ‘The language of prophecy is indeed poetical and figura- 
tive; but the hyperbole is a figure which never can be admitted in the 
divine promises ; on the contrary, it is always to be presumed that more 
is meant than the highest figures can express adequately.’ * 

Certainly there is nothing in the present condition of the church 
which can be said in any adequate degree to correspond to the very 
elevated language under consideration. To reply that the not per- 
ceiving this is the result of “a carnal understanding’ appears to me 
to be a mere begging the question, and to be somewhat too e: asy and 
suminary a mode of disposing of a difficulty. 

My other reasons given in my last for believi ing the language of the 
apostle to have reference to a future, and not to the present. state of the 
church, “F.G." has not noticed, and therefore it is unnecessary to 
advert to them. 

I do not see how those persons who dilute and explain away the 

grammatical meaning of the prophetical parts of holy scripture by the 
method called spiritualizing, can with any consistency refuse to allow 
the Socinians to apply the same method of inte rpretation to the texts 
on Which the orthodox rely for the proof of the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, and of the grace conveyed in the holy sacraments. The well- 
known and forcible |: anguage of Hooker seems to me equally applicable 
to the one case as to the other— I hold it for a most infallible rule, in 
expositions of sacred scripture, that where a literal construction will 
stand, the farthest from the letter is commonly the worst. There lis 
nothing more dangerous than this licentious and de luding art, which 
changeth the me: ining of words, as alehymy doth, or would do, the sub- 
stance of metals, maketh of anything w hat it listeth, and bringeth in the 
end all truth to nothing.”"4+—Y ours respecttully, M.N. D. 


ON RUBRICS. 
_ Eortor, —In the last Number of the British Magazine, in an 
article written by “a Layman,” headed “ On Rubrics.” the following 
passage occurs :—* T will not enter into the pisev TE, at what part of 
the service the warning for the Holy Communion should be read.” 
Vide p. 170. Allow me to ask, what dispute is there in the church, 


_~ - + ne nl 


T ~ee! ° 
Horsley'’s Biblical Crit. vol. ii. p. 284. 
; Hooker. Eccles. Polity. book yr. 59, 
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or what dispute has there ever been, on this subject? To me the 
rubric appears very plain, satisfactory, and beyond dispute. 

After reading the Nicene Creed, “ the curate shall declare unto the 
people what holy days and fasting days are in the week following 
to be observed ; and THEN also shall notice be given of the communion. 
‘The words of the notice are not prescribed ; consequently, it might be 
as short as the following—* I hereby give notice that the holy com- 
munion will be administered in this church on Sunday next.” But, 
injudiciously, as I maintain, the words generally adopted are—‘ Dearly 
beloved, on Sunday next I purpose, (or, it is purposed, ) through God's 
snsiatanne, to administer to all such as shall be religiously and de- 
voutly dispose dthe most comfortable sacrament of the body and blood 
of Christ.” Then follows the sermon; then the priest returns to the 
Lord's table, and repeats one or more sentences from the offertory ; 
the prayer for the church militant succeeds ; then comes the e rhortation, 
which, if I mistake not, your corre sponde nt takes to be the warning, 
beginning with the words, “Dearly beloved, on Sunday next I pur- 
pose,” &e., ending with “ to the quieting of his conscience, and avoid- 
ing of all seruple and doubtfulness.”’ 

Surely such an exhortation, delivered from the Lord's table, with 
suitable devotion of manner, to a congregation just before they quit 
the house of prayer, is admirably fitted to awaken attention, and secure 
a large attendance of devout communicants on the day of celebration. 
I should be indeed sorry to think that we were living in days when 
any dispute could be raised in our church on such a subject, affecting 
the due administration of one of our blessed sacraments. 

| have the honour to remain, Mr. Editor, your faithful servant, 


J.T. L. 


CONGREGATIONAL RESPONSES 


Sir,—Whoever will carefully compare the beautiful theory of the 
church of England with the careless and ignorant practice of chureh- 
iwen in Many important respects, may surely see cause enough for feel- 

ings of shame and sorrow. Such an inquirer may probably be led to 
think that the most effectual church reform would be found, not in the 
abolition of venerable and long-tried institutions to make room for 
novelties which would ere long be discarded for still newer and vainer 
imaginations, but in the attempt to carry out the existing system in all 
its excellence, and to give effect to the admirable conceptions of some 
of the loftiest and purest minds which have adorned the church of 
God. We have reason, indeed, to be thankful that a great awakening 
has taken place among us, and that many have become aware of the 
importance and advantage of strict adherence to the regulations of the 
church: but as yet much remains to be corrected. I shall not do more 
than allude to the strange nonconformity of some of her ministers, who, 
having solemnly dec lared that the y would make use of no other than 
the prescribed form of the Liturgy, yet venture to alter it to suit their 
own views of doctrine or notions of propriety. Of suc h the church 
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may well say, “It was not an open enemy that hath done me this dis- 
honour, for then I could have borne it.’ My present object being an 
inquiry connected with the grievous neglect of duty manifested in too 
great a number of congregations, and in too large a proportion of every 
congregation, who come not to join with heart and voice in the hum- 
bling confessions, the devout supplications, and the elevating thanks- 
givings of the church, but to disten to the solitary and comparatively 
unmeaning and tedious recitation of an individual, who, by what war- 
rant or commission I know not, assumes to himself those portions of 
divine worship which are expressly intended for the whole congre- 
gation, and which lose much of their beauty and propriety by this 
unjustifiable perversion. | seriously believe that no one thing more 
demands reform in the church of England at the present moment than 
this heartless, indolent, unspiritual practice. It is no great wonder that 
dissenters should complain of the lifelessness and formality of our ser- 
vice: the fault, indeed, is not in the service; but transfer the epithets 
to the usual mode of conducting it, and they will be but too accurately 
applied. It is, indeed, great matter of thankfulness that in many 
quarters a decided improvement is said to have taken place in this 
respect; may the day speedily come when, wherever we may enter a 
ehureh, in town or country, we shall hear the General Confession 
“said of the whole congregation after the minister; when every wor- 
shipper shall join in ascribing glory to the ever-blessed Trinity ; and 
when “all the people” shall “say, Amen.” How different a thing 
would then be the worship of the church of England, and how great 
an increase of inward blessing might be reasonably hoped for as the 
result of so great, so impressive, and so affecting a change of outward 
deportment ! Nor would this most influential reform be attended with 
either the difheulty or the danger of those visionary schemes which 
have so often been proposed for our improvement. 
[ take shame to myself that I have so much and so long neglected to 
enforce this important point upon my flock ; and I hope to be enabled, 
under the divine blessing, speedily to take measures to correct my 
error, I remain, Sir, yours very sincerely, 


kor ny own part, 


A Country CURATE. 


THE CHURCH OF ROME AND SWEDENBORG. 


Sik,—In a Roman catholic periodical, entitled “ L’ Echo du Vatican,” 
published at Marseilles and at Rome, and, to use the words of the 
editors, “ conducted in a manner under the glorious auspices of the 
pope, and destined to propagate the spirit of Rome in France,” there 
appeared, as recently as T838, a lengthy article against Sweden- 
borgianism, from which | now send vou the following brief extracts, 
illustrative of the progress of these principles in the Roman chureh. 

“i Let us then accept without any hesitation the new challenge 
which this heresy has offered to us. ‘Other perils have menaced our 
faith; other enemies have assailed the church of Jesus Christ, and 


according to his divine promise the gates of hell have not prevailed 
Against if, . 
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“ Let us hope that this attempt of the New Jerusalem will be the 
last mad effort of modern philosophy and rebellion against the autho- 
rity of the sovereign pontiff, to whom as to a shepherd the Redeemer 
has confided the direction of his flock.” 

‘ Although for more than half a century the theories of Sweden- 
wane have been patronised in England, whence they have successively 
spread in Switzerland, Germany, and different countries of the new 
continent, they have not until now appeared hostile enough to the 
doctrines we profess to inspire us with any serious uneasiness. We 
observed them more from curiosity than solicitude. Without either 
subjecting them to criticism, or holding them up to ridicule, we did 
not entirely lose sight of them, expecting, as we did, to be at length 
under the necessity of repelling the attacks of the new church, Could 
we have taken a wiser course than this ?”’ 

“ Our position with regard to the New Jerusalem has now altogether 
changed. ‘This heresy, formerly so silent and modest, now appears 
with its head uncovered. — Its disciples attack and accuse the systems 
of others, instead of defending and excusing their own. They have 
their writings, their code, their periodical press, their missionaries ; 
they lack nothing but miracles to prove their faith divine, and mar- 
tyrs to seal with their blood the revelations of Swedenborg.....It is 
but too true that upon examining the dogmas of the New Jerusalem 
we shall find captious propositions, inextricable difficulties for stub- 
born minds, that will not refer the matter to the solemn decision of 
councils, or to the interpretation of holy doctors. We therefore im- 
plore the Holy Spirit to render us assistance in the controversy which 
is preparing, and e ‘nlighten us all with its celestial rays, the disciples of 
Swedenborg to unde stand, and ourselves to explain, the word of God.” 

.. + Alas! it is perhaps to the sad state of indifference in religious 
inatters that we ought to attribute the deplorable facility with which 
citizens so commendable in other respects, men so upright in heart 
and elevated in sentiment, have deserted the bosom of the church of 
St. Peter, for the benefit of the reveries of Swedenborg.” 

»»'* Nothing could be written in a more winning manner, nor 
contain more dangerous seducements, than the productions of the ce- 
lebrated heresiarch, Mr. Richer, to whom the doctrines of Swedenborg 
owe all their interest. A preface by M. de Tollenare, his editor, 
abounding in fine thoughts and flowery language, acds ‘still to the 
real dangers of his works, which have already brought forth such 
bitter fruits in certain towns of France, and led away from the catholic 
faith some excellent and meritorious men, whose de fection we de »plore. 
Without dwelling on the scandalous apostasy of the Abbe Ledru, 
who, deserting our banners,* became a most headstrong apostle of the 
Swedish visionary, how much have we not to lament upon see ing 
precipitate the mselves into this here sy such honourable citizens as the 
mayor of St. Amand, the editor of the religious magazine, who has 
challenged us in such a daring manner; the learned M. de Tollenare, 
editor of Richer; the indefatigable Ofaker; the brave and candid 





* With a large portion of his congregation. 
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Captain Fraische, author of a lucubration advocating these religious 
views with the utmost zeal.”’ 

After further observations it is added, “ This important discussion 
will be continued and sustained to the end.”’ 

On this subject I will make only one remark. The Romanists ob- 
ject against the protestants that they are divided out into a multiplicity 
of sects, and in their controversies with the church of England take 
every opportunity of making them appear as numerous as possible. 
Among the varieties of these protestant sects are enumerated Sweden- 
borgians, But it is a remarkable fact that Swedenborgianism is as 
much a heresy of the Roman catholic church as it is of the protestant, 
for Swedenborg declared that they who received his principles would, 
properly speaking, be neither protestant nor Roman catholic, although 
they would adopt certain truths common to writers in both churches. 
This is one reason why the Swedenborgians maintain that such as re- 
ceive the principles of Swedenborg into their heart and life constitute 
a new church, and not a sect of the old one. If the fact that certain 
members of the protestant church have professed these principles jus- 
tifies the Roman catholics in calling the Swedenborgians a protestant 
sect, surely, as the same things have taken place with regard to the 
church of Rome, they may equally be called a Roman-catholic sect. 
It may be replied that before the adoption of his new views, Sweden- 
borg was a protestant, and the son of a protestant bishop. True ; 
and in like manner Luther before he was a protestant was a Roman 
catholic, but who would call protestants a sect of the church of Rome ? 
The Roman catholics do wrong, therefore, in enumerating Sweden- 
borgians among protestant sects. 


Yours very respectfully, ANTITHEORIST. 


N.B.—I am far from wishing to encourage a spirit of controversy, 
either among the clergy or among any other class of persons, but I 
have often thought there isa something in the silent spread of Sweden- 
borgianism in this country which is worthy of more serious considera- 
tion than many are apt to give it. The Roman-catholic church has 
not shrunk from what it has considered to be its duty, and men of 
great repute among them, such as the Abbé Barruel and Professor 
Mothler, have come forward in defence of their own church, and in 
refutation of the principles of Swedenborg, while nothing of the kind 
has been directly attempted on the part of the church of England by 
any divine of learning, although it is known that various clergy of the 
charch of England have themselves adopted Swedenborg’s principles. 
In the last volume of Coleridge's literary remains, recently published, 
l find the following passage :—« So much, even from a very partial 
acquaintance with the works of Swedenborg, I can venture to assert, 
that as a moralist Swedenborg is above all praise, and that as a natu- 
ralist, psychologist, and theologian, he has strong and varied claims to 
the gratitude and admiration of the professional and philosophical 
student.” (Vol.iv. p. 424.) In a monthly periodical it has also lately 
heen stated that the pastor of Oberlin, whose life was written by Dr. 
Gilly, and whose praise is in all protestant churches, was known to 
have espoused the principal doctrines of Swedenborg. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


QUESTIONS. 


Sir,—I shall be obliged by your insertion of the following questions 
in the British Magazine. The first division, I think, ought to be an- 
swered in the affirmative ; the second in the negative ; the third I should 
like to see resolved by some of your many correspondents. 


I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, MELEAGER. 


I. 


Ought not the priest to stand at the west side of the altar (sup- 
posing the altar to be placed against the east wall of the chancel), 
turning his face to the east, when he says the prayer for the church 
militant and the prayer of consecration in the communion service ? 

Ought he not to kneel there when he says the prayer of address 
(“ We do not presume,” &c.) and receives the sacrament ? 

Ought he not to stand there when he says the Lord’s prayer and 
thanksgiving in the post-communion office ? 

Ought he not to stand at the north side when he says the “ Gloria in 
excelsis ?” 

Ought not the people to stand from the words, “ Hear what com- 
fortable words, &c.” to “Glory be to thee, O Lord, Most High. 
Amen”? 

Ought not the people to stand during the whole of the post-com- 
munion service, with the exception of the blessing ? 

Ought not the priest (or deacon, in his absence,) to make the sign 
of the cross in the water when he pronounces these words in the bap- 
tismal service, “ Sanctify+ this water to the mystical washing away of 
sin” ? 

ll. 

Is there any authority for singing between the Nicene creed and the 
sermon ? 

Are the metrical psalms of any authority in the church ? 


III. 


What authority is there for placing the side table at the north side 
of the altar ? 

What authority is there for placing the pulpit on the south side ? 

Ought the bidding prayer to be used before every sermon, or only 
before sermons which are preached when no prayers are said before 
them ? 

Where ought the churching service to be read? at the font, litany- 
desk, or altar ? 

Where ought the psalms and lesson of the burial service to be read ? 
in the reading-desk, at the altar, or at the head of the coffin ? 

Ought the choir to chant the Gloria Patri at the end of the sermon 
after the priest says, “ Now to God the Father” &c. ? 

What is the proper place for the sermon if one be preached in the 
afternoon or evening ? 
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CORRESPON DENCE. 


THE HUNGERFORD BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Rev. Sirn,x—May I trouble you once more respecting that corres- 
pondence which passed, in 1839, between Mr. Trevelyan and myself? 


My chief object is, to clear both my own archdeacon and also the 
Dean of Sarum (both of whom are entitled to my unfeigned respect 


and sincere regard) of all blame, in having presided,* a few years ago, 


at the annual meeting of the Wilts Bible Society. 1 should have 
added, and now I do not hesitate to add, that when both the parties 
in question so took the chair, they did so without having received 
from the then rector of Devizes any request to the contrary, or any 
protest against the course they were pursuing. For having omitted 
to state this at the time referred to in my last to Mr. T., I was un- 
questionably chargeable with an oversight, though I solemnly assure 
you it was the result of much and pressing occupation. 
I remain, Rev. Sir, very faithfully yours, 
Tuos, ANT. METHUEN. 
All Cannings Rectory, Aug. 20th, 1840. 





NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


The History of Christianity, from the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Pa- 


ganism in the Roman Empire. By the Rev. H, H. Milman, Prebendary of 
St. Peter’s, and Minister of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. In three volumes. 
London: Murray. 1840. 8vo. 


lr is a certain and notorious fact, that English literature is altogether 
destitute of any tolerable account of the Christian history. In the age 
of learning, when all who felt an interest in ecclesiastical knowledge 
read with facility the books which were written in Latin, no such work 
was likely to be produced ; and for a century afterwards such subjects 
were in this country almost entirely neglected, and the few attempts 
which were made to illustrate church history in our own language only 
served to exhibit the general ignorance. But of the great mass of readers 
there are few among us now who read any other language than their 
own, and various causes have co-operated to excite an intense curiosity 
about the condition and fortunes of the church in past ages. From 
very different quarters a loud call is made for an accurate and trust- 
worthy ecclesiastical history in our vernacular tongue; in due time 
the demand will, no doubt, produce the supply. Indeed, we have only 
to fear lest the urgency of our wants should lead to any premature 
atfempt to furnish what is felt to be so greatly needed. 

When Mr. Milman’s work was announced, its title seemed to pro- 
mise a church history. There were, probably, few serious persons 
who did not regret that he had taken up such a subject. His ill success 
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in a former work, the unsatisfactory tone and dangerous principles 
which pervaded the “ History of the Jews,” led them to apprehend 
that Mr. Milman was not the man from whom we could wish to receive 
the history of the church. The “ History of Christianity,” however, 

roves not to be a history of the church. The author is himself par- 
ticularly careful to remove any such misapprehension, As it is very 
desirable that this should be distinctly understood, it will be well to 
extract the whole passage in which he explains the “ design” of his 
work. 


“ It js the author’s object, the difficulty of which he himself fully appreciates, to 
portray the genius of the Christianity of each successive age, in connexion with that 
of the age itself; entirely to discard all polemic views; to mark the origin and pro- 
gress of all the subordinate diversities of belief; their “ee in the circumstances of 
the place or time at which they appeared ; their progress from their adaptation to the 
prevailing state of opinion or sentiment,—rather than directly to confute error or to 
establish truth ; in short, to exhibit the reciprocal influence of civilization on Chris. 
tianity, of Christianity on civilization, To the accomplishment of such a scheme he 
is well aware, that besides the usual high qualifications of a faithful historian, is 
requisite, in an especial manner, the union of true philosophy with perfect charity, if 
indeed they are not one and the same. This calm, impartial, and dispassionate tone 
he will constantly endeavour, he dares scarcely hope, with such warnings on every 
side of involuntary prejudice and unconscious prepossession, uniformly to maintain. 
In the honesty of his purpose he will seek his excuse for all imperfection or deficiency 
in the execution of his scheme, Nor is he aware that he enters on ground pre- 
occupied by any writers of established authority, at least in our own country, where 
the history of Christianity has usually assumed the form of a history of the church, 
more or less controversial, and confined itself to annals of the internal feuds and divisions 
in the Christian community, and the variations in doctrine and discipline, rather than 
to its political and social influence, Our attention, on the other hand, will be chiefly 
directed to its effects on the social and even political condition of man, as it extended 
itself throughout the Roman world, and at length entered into the administration of 
government and of law; the gradual manner in which it absorbed and eeere 
into the religious commonwealth the successive masses of population which, after 
having overthrown the temporal polity of Rome, were subdued to the religion of the 
conquered people; the separation of the human race into the distinct castes of the 
clergy and laity ; the former at first an aristocracy, afterwards a despotic monarchy : as 
Europe sank back into barbarism, the imaginative state of the human mind, the forma- 
tion of anew poetic faith, a mythology, and a complete system of symbolic worship ; 
the interworking of Christianity with barbarism, till they slowly grew into a kind of 
semi-barbarous heroic period, that of Christian chivalry; the gradual expansion of 
the system, with the expansion of the human mind ; and the slow, perhaps not yet 
complete, certainly not general, development of a ratioual and intellectual religion.” 
Vol. i. pp. 47—49. 

Much of this, especially the last clause, would furnish abundant 
matter for animadversion ; but to the reviewer it is the object which 
is avowed in this passage which is peculiarly painful. Secular litera- 
ture has seized upon one subject after another, till nothing was left to 
be treated as sacred but the inspired writings, and the doctrines and 
history of Christianity. It seems thet the time is come when they 
must be secularized too. Philosophy, as it is called, will needs put,its 
cold hand upon everything. Having found out, as well it might, that the 
views of the infidels of the last century were conceived in a spirit of 
vulgar ignorance, and that the phenomena of Christianity deserve re- 
spectful attention as matters of fact, it condescends to seek wisdom in 
a field hitherto cultivated only by pedants and fanatics. It has dis- 
covered that “man,” as Mr. Milman expresses it, “as history and ex- 
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perience teach, is essentially a religious being,” (vol. i. p. 83) and it 
very coolly goes to work on this fact just as on any other fact. 
Having long ago practically excluded the doctrine of Providence from 
civil history, it proceeds to secularize the history of the church. 

Probably this was inevitable. Sooner or later we must have had 
in our literature an attempt to write the Christian history, as a mere 
matter of human science. It is felt by the reviewer, however, as a 
very painful circumstance that it has first been made by a clergyman. 
He would speak of Mr. Milman more in sorrow than in anger. 
Though, as he proceeds, he will have to complain of something more 
than the object of his work, he is by no means disposed to charge him 
with having intentionally done anything to undermine the Christian 
religion, or to propagate the principles of rationalism. But he has 
evidently come under evil influences; he has sunk his sacred character 
in the meré man of letters—the man of letters of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He has, no doubt unconsciously, caught the tone of a very 
dangerous school, which is peculiarly painful to such as have become 
familiar with the spirit of more holy and believing times. The reviewer 
is not insensible to the value of the excellences which Mr. Milman 
appears to have aimed at; he is well aware that it is the business of 
the historian of Christianity to trace its connexion with the progress 
of opinion, the revolutions of states, and the condition of society ; he 
would not yield to the most philosophical thinker in regard for large 
views, for candour, and impartiality ; he is fully conscious of the im- 
portance of deep and minute research in the collection, and of judicious 
distribution and grouping in the arrangement, of the materials of his- 
tory. But nothing can compensate for the absence of a believing and 
religious spirit, which can reproduce in the writer’s own heart the 
feelings which moved the actors who stand out in the Christian story. 
‘The man who can regard religion as a mere matter of natural history 
is destitute of the most necessary qualification for tracing the progress 
of the faith, and for recording the acts and sufferings of the saints of 
God. 

Mr. Milman thinks that “the history of Christianity without the life 
of its divine Author appears imperfect and incomplete,” and he ac- 
cordingly begins his narrative with a life of our Saviour. “ Many 
lives,” he says, “ have been composed with a devotional, none at least 
to my knowledge, in this country, with an historic design; none in 
which the author has endeavoured to throw himself completely back 
into the age when Jesus of Nazareth began to travel as the teacher of 
a new religion through the villages of Galilee; none which has at- 
tempted to keep up a perpetual reference to the circumstances of the 
times, the habits and national character of the people, and the state of 
public feeling ; and thus, identifying itself with the past, to shew the 
origin and progress of the new faith, as it slowly developed itself, and 
won its way through the adverse elements which it encountered in 
Judea and the adjacent provinces.” (Vol. i. p. 53.) That is to say, 
the gospel history has hitherto, in this benighted country, been regarded 
as a subject too sacred for mere literature ; but an age of knowledge 
has succeeded the age of faith, and enlightened readers, who do not 
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want edification, must be supplied with a philosophical account of the 
origin of Christianity. In framing from the narratives of the evangelists 
an elegant history, which clever people may understand and approve. 
Mr. Milman has indeed been old-fashioned enough to retain the orthodox 
account of our blessed Lord’s incarnation, and to notice his miracles 
as actual facts; but this part of his book is undoubtedly a great ad- 
vance upon the labours of his bigoted predecessors. He is not dis« 
posed to retain a bit more of the supernatural than is absolutely 
necessary ; he has cleared away a good deal ; for the rest, allowances 
will be made by all reasonable persons for his clerical character and 
his station in the church. 

But after all, imperfect as it is, it is very well for a beginning, If 
people can be got to stand this, they will soon be in a condition to 
bear a good deal more. For instance, the opinion which represents 
the descent of the dove and the voice from heaven, at our Lord's 
baptism, “ as a symbolic vision,” is pronounced to be undeserving of 
“the unpopular name of rationalism.’ (Vol. i. p. 151.) We are 
offered two ways of getting rid of the literal acceptation of our Lord's 
temptation :— 


“ According to one view, it isa parabolic description of an actual event; accord- 
ing to another, of a kind of inward mental trial which continued during the public 
career of Jesus. In the first theory, the tempter was nothing less than the high- 
priest, or one of the Sanhedrim, delegated by their authority to discover the real 
pretensions of Jesus.” 


According to the other view— 


“« At one particular period of his life, or at several times, the earthly aad temporal 
thoughts thus parabolically described as a personal contest with the principle of 
evil, passed through the mind of Jesus, and arrayed before him the image constantly 
present to the minds of his countrymen, that of the author of a new temporal theo- 
cracy.”—lbid. p. 153—155. 


A note on p. 153 says—- 


‘« Some of the older writers, as Theodore of Mopsuestia,’’ [the great rationalist, 
by the way, of the ancient church, | “ explained itas a vision; to this notion Le Clere 
inclines. Schleiermacher treats it as a parable, p. 58. Those who are most scru- 
pulous in departing from the literal sense, cannot but be embarrassed with this kind 
of personal conflict with a Being whom the devil must bave known, according to their 
own view, to have been divine. This is one of those points which will be differently 
understood, according to the turn and cast of mind of different individuals. 1 would 
therefore deprecate the making either interpretation an article of faith, or deciding 
with dogmatic certainty on so perplexing a passage.” 


The moving of the waters in the pool of Bethesda, is thus disposed 
of:— 


‘Tbe place was called Beth-esda (the house of mercy,) and the pool was sup- 
posed to possess remarkable properties for healing diseases. At certain periods 
there was a strong commotion in the waters, which probably bubbled up from some 
chemical cause connected with their medicinal effects. Popular belief, or rather, 
perhaps, popular language, attributed this agitation of the surface to the descent of 
an angel, for, of course, the regular descent of a celestial being, visible to the whole 
city, cannot for an instant be supposed.”’—Ibid., p. 215. 


Mr. Milman boldly expresses his disbelief of demoniacal possession. 


‘« | have no scruple in avowing my opinion on the subject of the demoniaes to be 
that of Joseph Mede, Lardner, Dr. Mead, Paley, and all the learned modern writers. 
It was a kind of insanity, not unlikely to be prevalent among a people peculiarly 
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subject to leprosy and other cutaneous diseases ; and nothing was more probable 
than that lunacy should take the turn; and speak the language, of the prevailing su- 
perstition of the times. As the belief in witchcraft made people fancy themselves 
witches, so the belief in possession made men of distempered minds fancy themselves 
possessed.... There is one very strong reason, which I do not remember to have 
seen urged with sufficient force, but which may have contributed to induce Jesus to 
adopt the current language on this point. The disbelief in these spiritual influences 
was one of the characteristic tenets of the unpopular sect of the Sadducees. A de- 
parture from the common language, or the endeavour to correct this inveterate error, 
would have raised an immediate outcry against him from his watchful and malignant 
adversaries, as an unbelieving Sadducee,”—lIbid. p. 234, note. 


Upon “the remarkable scene of the demoniacs among the tombs 
and herd of swine, the only act in the whole life of Jesus in the least 
repugnant to the uniform gentleness of his disposition, which would 
shrink from the unnecessary destruction even of the meanest and most 
loathsome animals,” we have the following prodigious note :— 


‘* The moral difhculty of this transaction bas always appeared to me greater than 
that of reconciling it with the more rational view of dwmoniacism. Both are much 
diminished, if not entirely removed, by the theory of Kuinoél, who attributes to the 
lunatics the whole of the conversation with Jesus, and supposes that their driving 


the herd of swine down the precipice was the last paroxysm in which their insanity 
exhausted itself.”—Ibid. p, 258. 


After this, it is, of course, not surprising to hear the transfiguration 
spoken of as an “ emblematical vision.” (Ibid. p. 257, 

All thisis bad enough; but there is, if possible, something still worse 
in the cool, hard manner in which Mr. Milman thinks it necessary to 
narrate the awful transactions of the last scenes which preceded the 
crucifixion,—the institution of the holy eucharist, for instance, and the 
agony in the garden, What good can come of robbing these transac- 
tions of their mysteriousness ? The great mass of Mr. Milman’s readers 
will be Christians, for he does not go far enough for Socinians and Ra- 
tionalists ; why should they be gratuitously pained or perverted ? Good 
feeling and good taste alike reject this affectation. Affectation of 
course it is; for it would be severe indeed to suppose that on such sub- 
jects the reverend author can feel indifference. 

Serious persons will not be disposed to accept Mr. Milman’s advo- 
cacy of the reality of the gospel history against the wild speculations 
of Strauss, as a sufficient set off against the transgressions and omis- 
sions which have been alluded to. The very fact that he has thought 
the speculations of that notorious person worth refuting, (vol. 1. 
p- 115—121,) is a proof that he has himself come into a state which 
renders him no very safe guide for Englishmen. There is, in good 
truth, a frightful amount of bad principles in this country, but the in- 
fidelity of Dr. Strauss is not calculated for the latitude of England. 
Our countrymen are always in danger of being perverted by the difli- 
culties thrown in their way by the dabblers in science, but they have 
too much common sense, too little taste for idealism, to be imposed 
upon by marvellous inventions in history. The national mind must 
be entirely reconstructed, and we must move a good way downward 
in the descending seale of the logy, before we are in a condition to re- 
ceive the last fashion of rationalism, We must cease to be a nation of 


realists, and pitiss thr ti rly the har iis of a Semler, a Teller, an Kichhorn, 
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a Bertholdt, and a Paulus, before we are in a condition to suffer from 
the fancies of a Strauss. 

It could scarcely be expected that Mr. Milman should become more 
reverential as he proceeds. He appears to be perfectly unconscious 
of the awful nature of his subject. He is too much the poet, indeed, 
not occasionally to feel the grandeur and dignity of the Christian 
worthies ; but on every disputed question he habitually takes the low 
side ; and in tracing the history of doctrine, he expresses himself with 
a freedom certainly not very becoming in a clergyman. It is clear 
that he has not edited Gibbon with impunity. Nothing that the re- 
viewer could say could give so good a notion of what he means as 
the following extracts from the remarks on the Arian and Pelagian 
heresies — 


“ During two reigns, Athanasius contested the authority of the emperor. He en- 
dured persecution, calumny, exile ; his life was frequently endangered in defence of 
one single tenet, and that, it may be permitted to say, the most purely intellectual, 
and apparently the most remote from the ordinary passions of man: he confronted 
martyrdom, not for the broad and palpable distinction between Christianity and hea- 
thenism, but for fine and subtle expressions of the Christian creed. He began and 
continued the contest, not for the toleration, but for the supremacy of his own 
opinions,”—=Vol. il, p. 450—451. 

So much for the controversy respecting the Holy Trinity; that re- 
specting the doctrines of grace is treated much in the same way. 

* These questions now became unavoidable articles of the Christian faith ; from 
this time the simpler apostolic creed, and the splendid amplifications of the divine 
attributes of the Trinity, were enlarged, if not by stern definitions, by dictatorial 
axioms on original sin, on grace, predestination, the total depravity of mankind, elec- 
tion to everlasting life, and final reprobation. To the appellations which awoke 
what was considered righteous and legitimate hatred in all true believers, Arianism 
and Manicheism, was now added asa term of equal obloquy, Pelagianism.”—Vol. 


ill. pp. 269, 270, 

No remark need be made upon these passages, except that the 
work teems with others equally offensive, and that the same sarcastic 
tone recurs ad nauseam. But the reviewer declines going into the sub- 
ject of its literary merits. It will be enough to have put the readers 
of the British Magazine on their guard against a very objectionable 
publication. 


ES eed 
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BETHNAL GREEN CHURCHES FUND. 


‘Tus fund, raised for the purpose of erecting ten new churches, schools, 
and parsonage houses, in the destitute parish of Bethnal Green, which 
contains upwards of 70,000 inhabitants, progresses favourably. ‘The 
committee report that they have raised upwards of 53,0001, leaving 
a deficiency of little more than 20,0007. to make up the sum necessary 
to complete their design. ‘The first stone of the first of the churches 
was laid on the third of August by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. It 
is proposed to supply the sum still required by opening an annual 
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subscription list for the limited term of four years. The Editor would 
be glad to find room for the whole of the report, but it may be obtained, 


‘ ° ’ > ¢ v ’ . NJ ore “ive " 
he presumes, at the mociety ~ Office, 3, ( rosby Square ’ Bishopsgate ° 





NATIONAL SOCIETY. 


Ir has been stated in the preceding Number, that an arrangement had 
been made by the heads of the church with the Committee of Council 
on Edueation as to the right of inspecting church-of-England schools 
for elementary instruction. The following letter has since been ad- 


' dressed by the secretary of the National Society to the managers of 


national schools aided by public grants through the lords of her Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury, and therefore not subject to inspection :— 


National Society's Office, Sanctuary, Westminster, 
12th August, 1840. 

Reverenp Str,—I have the honour to inform you that, in consequence of 
communications between the Lord President of the Council and his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Committee of Council have laid before Parlia- 
ment the following minute, preparatory to the vote for education this year :— 

“1. That before any person is recommended to the Queen in council to be 
appointed to inspect schools receiving aid from the public, the promoters of 
which state themselves to be in connexion with the National Society or the 
Church of England, the Archbishops of Canterbury and York be consulted by 
the Committee of Privy Council each with regard to his own province; and 
that they be at liberty to suggest any person or persons for the office of in- 
spector, and that no person be appointed without their concurrence. 

“* 2. That the inspectors of such schools shall be appointed during pleasure ; 
and that it shall be in the power of each archbishop at all times, with regard 
to his own province, to withdraw his concurrence in such appointment, where- 
upon the authority of the inspector shall cease, and a fresh appointment shall 
take place. 

‘** 3. That the instructions to the inspectors with regard to religious instruc- 
tion shall be framed by the archbishops, and form part of the general instructions 
to the inspectors of such schools ; and that the general instructions shall be 
communicated to the archbishops before they are finally sanctioned. 

‘* That each inspector shall, at the same time that he presents any report 
relating to the said schools to the Committee of the Privy Council, transmit a 
duplieate thereof to the archbishops, and shall also send a copy to the bishop 
of the diocese in which the school is situate for his information. 

“4. That the grants of money be in proportion to the number of children 
educated and the amount of money raised by private contribution, with the 
power of making exceptions in certain cases, the grounds of which will be 
stated in the annual returns to Parliament. 


“5. That a minute embracing these points be laid before Parliament.” 

At a meeting held on the 15th instant, the above minute having been read 
by his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury to the Committee of the National 
Society, the following resolution was unanimously agreed upon :— 

‘That the best thanks of the Committee be conveyed to his Grace the 
President for the trouble he has taken in conducting the negotiations with the 


Committee of Council, and for concluding an arrangement by which the Na- 

i . . -} »% amnlila . . - ° 2 
tonal Soc lety is enabled to resume its recommendation of cases for aid out of 
the sums voted by Parliament for education.” 


You will perceive that, by the arrangement now agreed upon, the objections 
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stated by the National Society to the plan of inspection proposed by the Com- 
mittee of Council have been removed. It is provided that the two archbishops 
are to be consulted by the Committee of Council in the nomination of inspec- 
tors of church-of-England schools ; that no such inspector is to be appointed 
without their concurrence ; and that any person so appointed will retain his 
office only so long as he is approved by the archbishops, who, by withdrawing 
their sanction, may at any time cancel his appointment. Thus the inspection 
will be “ derived from and connected with the authorities of the National 
Church.” 

Again, the general instructions under which the inspector is to act will not 
be finally sanctioned till after they have been communicated to the archbishops, 
who ‘will thus have an opportunity of observing upon any points which may 
even indirectly bear upon religious teaching; while that part which has a 
direct regard to religious instruction is to be framed by the archbishops. Pro- 
vision is further made, that a duplicate of the report on each school shall be 
sent by the inspectors to the archbishop of the province, and that a copy shall 
also be transmitted to the bishop of the diocese. 

To give the above provisions additional authority, the Committee of Council 
have laid before Parliament the above minute, and have satisfactorily explained 
that they have no intention of interfering with the discipline and management 
of schools, but will rely upon the friendly suggestions of the inspectors, the 
good sense of the managers, and the influence of public opinion, for the intro- 
duction of every necessary or valuable improvement. 

The Committee of the National Society are of opinion that the visits of a 
judicious inspector, acting under such an arrangement, cannot fail to be highly 
beneficial ; and they are especially desirous that all schools, which have been 
at any time aided by public money, should be open to inspection, in order to 
satisfy Parliament that its bounty has been usefully applied. I should be 
happy, therefore, to be enabled to inform the Committee of Council that you 
will be ready to admit any duly authorized inspector who may be appointed to 
visit your schools. I have the honour to be, Reverend Sir, 

Your faithful and obedient servant, Joun Sinciarr, Secretary. 


The following letter also, which has been sent by Mr. Sinclair to 
R. W. 8S. Lutwidge, Esq., Honorary Secretary to the Subscription 
Committee in aid of the National Society, will be interesting to the 
readers of the British Magazine. 

National Society's Office, Sanctuary, Westminster, 
August 10th, 1840. 

Sir,—lI had the honour to receive your letter of the 3rd instant, inquiring 
in what relation the National Society now stands te the Committee of Coun- 
cil on Education, and whether applicants for government assistance in build- 
ing church-of-England schools are encouraged under the new arrangements 
to seck the recommendation of the Society. 

In reply, | have the pleasure to inform you, on the authority of the Lord 
President of the Council, ‘ that the Committee of Council will continue to 
receive recommendations from the National Society; and that although not 
precluded from receiving and considering others, they will listen to those of 
the Society with the greatest attention and desire to comply with them, so far 
as the circumstances of the case and the means at their disposal will admit.” 

To this highly satisfactory statement I have only to add, that the National 
Society does not confine its recommendations to schools in union with itself, 
but is prepared to recommend any church-of-England school, whether united 
or not, which appears to be a proper object of parliamentary bounty. I have 
the honour to be, Sir, your faithfal and obedient servant, 

(Signed ) Joun Sinciaik, Secretary. 

R. W. S. Lutwidge, £sq., Se. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THR EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
CURATES IN POPULOUS PLACES. 


Tur committee having examined the applications transmitted to this society 
subsequently to the last meeting of the board, and having ascertained the 
amount of income which, when the grants for this year were made, was 
directed to be reserved, found that they were in a condition to make further 
grants for the ensuing year to the amount of 740/.; and this sum they have 
apportioned among the cases named below, 

‘hey have been led to select these cases from the many important applica- 
tions now before them by the circumstance that in almost every instance there 
is a prospect of their being otherwise provided for in the course of two or 
three years. 

By this means a sufficient sum will be set at liberty to meet the eleven cases 
to which in 1839 the society made a grant for three years. At the end of 
that period the sum appropriated to those cases will be exhausted, and there is 
reason to expect that most of them will then still be dependent on the assist- 
ance of the society for the continuance of the curate’s services. 


ae —- _— 

















Local 
Parish or District. Dioceses. Population. {Grants} Contri- 
butions. 
| Parish | District. 
_————|—— | £ 
The Quinton, parish of Hales Owen .. - «| Worcester] 15,000 112 to 1500} 80 
Bethnal Green, chapel in St. John Street ..| London 70,000 5800 80 
| ee a ae ‘i 80,000 8000 80 
PO ey Pee ee ee eee eee is 16,000 3000 80 
} Bromley, by Bow ..  .. oe oe oe oe we ‘ie 5,000 1000 80 
| oo =, eee ee eee ee ‘ 68,000 | 10,000 80 ak 
ig ee gee ee ou 60,000 6000 80 40 
Pers “ " Winter 6000 
Ryde, Isle of Wight. .. .. .. .. «.. «.| Winchester Summer| 12,000 80 a 
| Oldcot, parish of Tunstall ..  .. .. .. ..| Lichfield | 9,000 1200 40 
| Shelton, parish of Stoke.. ..0 6.0 6. 0. ee 25,000 | 10,000 60 50 
, A Chaplain to the Boatmen on the Mersey Canal 
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Grants varying in amount have likewise been made towards the endowment 
of the new churches at the following places :— 


St. David, Carmarthen. Rotherhithe, All Saint’s Church. 
Rathmel, parish of Giggleswick Rotherhithe, Trinity Church. 


W. J. Roper, Secretary. 


RATING OF TITHES TO THE RELIEF OF THE POOR. 


Tue following circular, on the subject of the rating of tithes to the 
relief of the poor, has recently been forwarded to the churchwardens 
and overseers of the various parishes throughout the kingdom, by 
order of the Poor Law Commissioners :— | 


** Poor Law Commission Office, Somerset House. 
“ RATING OF TITHES TO THE RELIEF OF THE POOR. 


* Gentlemen,—The judgment of the Court of Queen’s Bench has been de- 
livered in the case of ‘ The Queen v. the Hon. and Rev. William Capel, clerk.’ 
Che court has decided that the tithe-owner is to be rated for his tithes, upon 
the same estimate of their net annual value as is provided for all other rate- 
able hereditaments, by the Ist section of the Parochial Assessment Act (6 and 
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7 William IV., cap. 96), and that the tithe-owner is not entitled, under the 
proviso in that section, to any deduction or allowance corresponding with the 
profits of occupiers of lands, houses, &c. 

‘“‘ While the question as to the extent of the tithe-owners’ responsibility was 
in dispute, and with a view to prevent unnecessary litigation in the multitude 
of appeals which were then to be apprehended, the poor law commissioners 
recommended, by a minute of the 8th of September, 1838, that a single case 
should be selected in some one parish for argument, and that in all other 
parishes provisional arrangements should be adopted between the overseers 
and the tithe-owners, which would allow of an eventual settlement of the pay- 
ments to be made by the tithe-owners in conformity with the principle of any 
decision which might be obtained upon the selected case. 

‘The case of ‘The Queen v. Capel’ was eventually selected to try the ques- 
tion in dispute, and in accordance with the recommendation contained in the 
minute of the poor law commissioners, the rates were in many parishes laid 
on the net annual value of tithes, and a portion only of such rates was 
collected, an arrear being allowed to remain proportionate to the amount of 
the deduction which the tithe-owners claimed. 

“ But rates on the whole net annual value being now, by the decision in 
the case of ‘ the Queen v. Capel,’ determined to be correct, it has become the 
duty of overseers to proceed to collect from the tithe-owners any arrears 
which may have been allowed to accrue; and in future rates to assess the 
tithe-owners on the whole net annual value, and to collect the whole rate so 
assessed. ‘** By order of the board, 


*““Epwin Cuapwick, Secretary. 
‘To the Churchwardens and Overseers of the Poor.” 


ae ae 


CHURCH RATES. 
[Extracted from the Wolverhampton Chronicle.} 


The Vicar of Rochdale’s Address on the Subject of the Late Poll for 
Church-rates, which thus terminated :— 


ee ee eer 
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Majority for the rate .......... 113 


«My first impulse, and indeed my first duty, on the contemplation of this 
event, is to offer my warmest thanks and congratulations to those by whose 
sacrifices and exertions (under God) it was achieved. Christian and patriotic 
sacrifices and exertions in support of the law, and for the sake of the gospel, 
were made not only by consistent churchmen but also by religious dissenters, 
whose sense of what is due to the grand interests of Christianity, and of the 
obedience due to the ordinances of man for the Lord's sake, has raised them 
above the power and the arts of sectarian jealousy and party intolerance. To 
these men—supporting the honest payment of a lawful charge on their own 
property—not tempted by the desire of pocketing, under the plea of conscience, 
what the law has appropriated to another ; to these men, not even the a 
ance, nay, not the suspicion of sordid motives can be imputed. And when 
see such a body of men roused in defence of religion and order, to put forth 
their strength, and overcome a combination of mistaken dissenters, with 
socialists, chartists, jacobins, infidels, and atheists, urged on by “econ 
jealousy, political rancour, inflammatory appeals to avarice, and oF op “er 
passions of our nature, I cannot but feel cheered and encouraged-~-I canno 
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but rejoice that there is a noble band in this parish who have not ‘ bowed the 
knee to Baal.’ 1 should be wanting} to these men, and I should be wanting 
also in a reasonable trust in the candour and good intentions of many of my 
opponents (who are in ERROR OF JUDGMENT, Not WILFULLY PERVERSE), if | 
dared not entertain a confident hope that a better feeling and a better cause 
will ultimately prevail. 

“ For when | speak of the above combination, I advisedly use the words 
mistaken dissenters, that I may not be misunderstood or misrepresented as 
asserting that there are not many among them who believe that their con- 
science requires them to oppose church-rates. But while I admit this, I must 
at the same time declare my conviction that they are under a grievous delusion, 
and that theirs is an erroneous conscience. A man should not only act ac- 
cording to conscience, but take care that his conscience is rightly informed, and 
clear of prejudice, otherwise he will be acting upon his own mistakes and ‘cor- 
rupt passions, instead of God’s law. It is to such persons that I have especially 
addressed my remarks, and continue to address them. I trust that, even 
among some of my most violent opponents, there are men who (if they shall 
plainly see that the supposed plea of conscience rests upon imperfect con- 
siderations of the case or upon prejudiced views) will have the moral courage 
of St. Paul to acknowledge that they have ‘‘ignorantly,” under an erroneous 
conscience, “ persecuted the church of God ;” and who will therefore repai 
their error by enrolling themselves, as he did, among the most zealous sup- 
porters of the church, and by glorying to ‘labour more abundantly” to up- 
hold it. 

(The vicar then answers at lengfh some of the most important charges 
made against him, and says,] 

“Compare the address I have put forth with those published against me— 
By our fruits ye shall know us! I have openly given my reasons. I have not 
reviled any person. I have attacked measures and opinions, not individuals ; 
I have boldly put my name, and staked my character, to what | have stated. 
What have they done? They have had recourse to personal abuse,—to false as- 
sertions respecting me as an individual,—to sneers at my motives, to misrepre- 
sentations of my conduct, to all the arts by which appeals to the ignorant and 
wicked may look for success. And in making these attacks upon an indi- 
vidual who stood fearlessly before his country, they dared not put their names 
to their malignant effusions, but, like assassins, covered themselves under the 
cloak of secrecy, and strove to stab and hide. Miserable men! do they not 
see the advantages they give me? Do they not perceive that they exhibit me 
and my cause as coming to the day—standing in the consciousness of truth and 
tnfegrity before the world, while they skulk in darkness, as those whose deeds 
and intentions are evil, and who feel ashamed of their cause, or that the respect- 
able friends of any cause would be ashamed of them ? 

“| have not entered upon the conduct of some of those young men who 
have taken upon themselves to lead this great parish—the blasphemies in the 
chureh—the ruffian insults offered by them to their elders, the most respectable 
und respected citizens of Rochdale. I would not name these persons, but 
they will be conscious of this allusion ; and I make it not to expose them, but 
in the hope that they will, when more calm, accept my counsel, to repent and 
apologize to the parties outraged, not for the satisfaction of those parties, but 
lor their own sakes, and as the only opening to retrieve their own character. 

‘| have done my duty honestly and impartially; the people will know it 
and feel it when this excitement is over. I am ‘ strongly armed in honesty’— 
1 know its power—It witt prevait—I defy the arts of the factious and irre- 
ligious. I appeal to the candour and good principles of the friends of reason, 
order, and religion, who may have been misled to support proceedings which, 
on reflection, they cannot approve. 

“This contest has placed Rochdale and myself, as the vicar of it, upon an 
eminence, on which the eyes of England will be turned on me. From that 
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eminence I will speak in charity, but ‘boldly, as I ought to speak.’ I will 
say, ‘ Fear God and honour the Queen.’ Obey and uphold the law, while it is 
law, in its plain intention, for ‘the Lord's sake.’ From that eminence I will 
hoist the signal to which heretofore, in the hour of trial, the hearts of Britons 
have enthusiasticly and nobly responded; and before which the powers of 
anarchy and infidelity quailed. 

“The cause, not of mere church-rate, but of oRDER, -LAW, and RELIGION, is 
at issue in this conflict. CHurcuMEN! RELIGIOUS dissenters! ALL who are 
interested in maintaining the authority of the law* and the influence of religion, 


** ENGLAND EXPECTS EVERY MAN TO DO HIS DUTY. 


, 


“J. E.N. Moteswortn, Vicar.” 


Attempts have been made to mystify the question, as though the point at 
issue were, whether the system of church-rates is expedient, just, and reason- 
able. I could easily shew that system to be so; that it puts the national 
religious establishments upon the same footing as all other national establish- 
ments, and that if the supply of the religious necessities of the kingdom were 
left to the voluntary system, it must prove a most miserable failure, attended 
with the most fatal consequences to the people. But this point would come 
to be argued only if the question were whether the law of church-rates should 
be repealed or not—this is a question for the legislature. The question for the 
parish is whether the law, as long as it is law, should be obeyed by faithful 
Christians, according to its plain meaning and intention, and not evaded, or 
obstructed, by combinations, quibbles, sham martyrdoms, or violence. I have 
stated my views on this and the rules given in the Bible. Those views I am 
happy to be able to confirm, by the authority of an eminent judge, in the 
recent case of Oliver versus Wood, in which those views were by the learned 
counsel introduced to the notice of the court. 

“* Church rate,” the learned judge said, ‘* was a legal obligation upon every 
one for the support of divine worship.”’ The learned judge read Dr. Oliver's 
speech, and, among other remarks, said he was by no means a perfect moralist, 
who gave up a law on account of the difficulty of enforcing it. Even the 
dissenter was not right asa moralist who gave up the law; he was not 
required to give up the exercise of his political right to obtain its alteration ; 
but as long as it was law, he was bound to use persuasion to obey the law, 
not to resist it. Dr. Oliver gave up the right for a time, but although there 
might be difficulty in enforcing the law, this was no justification in foro 
conseientia. 





DOCUMENTS. 





‘Tux number of bills relating more or less directly to ecclesiastical affairs which 
have been passed during the session of parliament just closed, and which are 
now printed, is so great that though but few of them are voluminous, it is im- 
possible to give them all at once. The subjects, however, are so interesting 
and important that it is hoped room may be found for most of them; and in 
the meantime, the following list of their titles is all that can be given with'the 
“* Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues Bill.” 

An Act to Amend an Act of the Ist and 2nd years of the Reign of Her 
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* 1 Kings, xviii. 17, 18. See my two addresses, beaded, ‘‘ How does the Bible 
‘ . na ’ . ) - _ 
teach Christians to obey the Law of the Land;” and ‘ Reason and Principle 
against Prejudice and Passion.” 
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present Majesty, to Abolish Compositions for Tithes in Jreland, and to 
Substitute Rent-charges in lieu thereof. 

An Act further to Explain and Amend the Acts for the Commutation of 
Tithes in England and Wales. 

An Act to further Amend the Church-Building Acts. 

An Act to Provide for the Solemnization of Marriages in the Districts in 
or near which the Parties Reside. 

An Act for Improving the Condition and Extending the Benefits of Grammar 
Schools. 

An Act to Provide for the Sale of the Clergy Reserves in the Province of 
Canada, and for the Distribution of the Proceeds thereof. 

An Act for better Enforcing Church Discipline. 

An Act to Amend the Act for the Establishment of County and District 
Constables. 

An Act to Exempt, until the 3)st day of December, 1841, Inhabitants of 
Parishes, Townships, and Villages from Liability to be Rated as such, in 
respect of Stock in Trade or other Property, to the Relief of the Poor. 

An Act for Enabling Courts of Justice to Admit Non-Parochial Registers as 
Evidence of Births or Baptisms, Deaths or Burials, and Marriages. 

An Act to Amend the Act for the Better Regulation of Ecclesiastical Courts 
in England. 

An Act to Amend several Acts relating to the Temporalities of the Church 
in Ireland. 

An Act to Amend an Act passed in the first year of the Reign of His late 
Majesty King George the First, intituled, An Act for Rendering more 
Effectual Her late Majesty's gracious Intentions for the Augmentation 
of the Maintenance of the Poor Clergy; and to render valid certain 
Agreements which have been made in Pursuance of the said Act, and 
for other Purposes. 

An Act to continue to the Ist day of August, 1843, and thence to the end 
of the then next Session of Parliament, Two Acts relating to the Re- 
moval of Poor Persons born in Scotland and Ireland, and Chargeable 
to Parishes in England. 

An Act to make certain Provisions and Regulations in respect to the Exer- 
cise, within England and Ireland, of their office, by the Bishops and 
Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America; and also to make further Regulations in respect to Bishops 


and Clergy other than those of the United Church of England and 
lreland. 


= - —_—— —_——— ————————— 


AN ACT TO CARRY INTO EFFECT, WITH CERTAIN MODIFICATIONS, 
THE FOURTH REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF ECCLESIAS- 
HICAL DUTIES AND REVENUES. 


ANNO TERTIO ET QUARTO VICTORLE REGINZ.—CAP. CXIII. 
[llth August, 1840.} 
6§ 7 W.4.c. 77.—Members of chapters to be deans and canons. 


WER BAS an act was passed in the seventh year of the reign of his late Ma- 
jesty, intitaled “An Act for carrying into effect the Reports of the Commis- 
sioners appotuted to consider the State of the Established Church in England 
and W ales with reference to Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues, so far as they 
relate to Episcopal Dioceses, Revenues, and Patronage,” constituting the eccle- 
siastical commissioners for England to be one body politic and corporate for 
the purposes set forth in the said act: and whereas the commissioners first 
mentioned in the said act, in their fourth rv port to his late Majesty, bearing 
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date the twenty-fourth day of June, in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-six, made certain recommendations touching cathedral and collegiate 
churches, and other things in the said report specified : and whereas it is ex- 
pedient that the said recommendations should be adopted, with certain altera- 
tions: be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and Commons, 
in this present parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, that 
from henceforth all the members of chapter, except the dean, in every cathedral 
and collegiate church in England, and in the cathedral churches of Saint David 
and Llandaff, shall be styled canons ; and the precentor of the cathedral church 
of Saint David and the warden of the collegiate church of Manchester shall 
be respectively styled dean. 
Number of canons, 


Il. And be it enacted, that, subject to the provisions hereinafter contained, the 
number of canons in the several cathedral and collegiate churches of the new 
foundation, and in the cathedral churches of Saint David and Llandaff, and in 
the Queen’s free chapel of Saint George within the castle of Windsor, and of 
canons residentiary in the several cathedral churches of the old foundation in 
England, shall be the number respectively specified in the schedule hereto 
annexed. 

Residence of dean and canons. 


III. And be it enacted, that in every cathedral and collegiate church the 
term of residence to be kept by every dean thereof hereafter appointed shall 
be eight months at the least in every year, and the term of residence to be 
kept by every canon thereof hereafter appointed shall be three months at the 
least in every year. 

Six canonries suspended at Canterbury. 


IV. And be it enacted, that in the chapter of the cathedral church of Can- 
terbury six canonries shall be suspended in the following order ; that is to say, 
the canonry firstly vacant shall be suspended; and the canonry now held by 
the Archdeacon of Canterbury and the canonry secondly vacant shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions hereinafter contained respecting the endowment of arch- 
deaconries by the annexation of canonries thereto; and the canonry thirdly 
vacant shall be suspended ; and the canonry fourthly vacant shall be filled up 
by her Majesty; and the two canonries filthly and sixthly vacant shall be 
suspended ; and the then next vacant canonry shall be filled up by her Ma- 
jesty ; and the two canonries which shall then next be vacant shall be sus- 
pended ; and that thereafter, upon every fourth vacancy among the canonries 
not annexed to any archdeaconry, the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury shall 
appoint a canon, and all other vacancies among such last-mentioned canonries 
shall be filled up by her Majesty. 


Canoary at Christchurch annexed lo & professorship instead of canonry at 
Worcester. 

V. And be it enacted, that in the chapter of Christchurch in Oxford the 
first vacant canonry, not being one of the two canonries which are respectively 
annexed to regius professorships in the university of Oxford, shall immediately 
become and be permanently annexed and united to the Lady Margaret's pro- 
fessorship of divinity in the said university, and shall and may be held by the 
present and every future Lady Margaret’s professor of divinity therein; and 
that upon such annexation as aforesaid the canonry in the cathedral church of 
Worcester, which is now annexed to the last-mentioned professorship, shall be 
ipso facto detached therefrom, and shall become vacant; and the canonry 
secondly vacant in the said chapter of Christchurch shall be subject to the 
provisions hereinafter contained respecting the endowment of archdeaconries 
by the annexation of canonries thereto. , 
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Two canonries at Christchurch annexed to new professorships in the university 


of Oxford. 


VI. And whereas her Majesty has graciously intimated to parliament her 
roval will and intention to found two new professorships in the said university 
of Oxford, and it is expedient that the same should be competently endowed ; 
be it therefore enacted, that the two canonries in the said chapter of Christ- 
church (not being either of them a canonry annexed or to be annexed to any 
of the professorships already founded in the said university) which shall be 
thirdly and fourthly vacant shall, upon the vacancies thereof respectively, and 
the foundation of such professorships respectively, become and be permanently 
annexed and united thereto, in such order as her Majesty shall, in and by her 
royal letters patent founding such professorships, direct and appoint; and if 
either of such last-mentioned canonries be vacant before the foundation of such 
professorships, the same shall not be filled up until after such foundation ; and 
after such annexation the said canonries shall and may be held by the holders 
of such professorships respectively for the time being; provided that if thi 
member of any college or hall in the said university except Christchurch shall 
hereafter accept any professorship to which a canonry of Christchurch is or 
shall be annexed, he shall thereby cease to be a member of such other college 
or hall. 

Act not to apply otherwise to Christchurch. 


Vil. And be it enacted, that, except as herein particularly specified, nothing 
in this act contained shall in any manner affect or apply to the cathedral 
church of Christ in Oxford. 


Six canonries suspended at Durham, Worcester, and Westminster. 


VIIL. And be it enacted, that in the chapters of the cathedral churches of 
Durham and Worcester, and of the collegiate church of Saint Peter, West- 
minster, respectively, six canonries shall be suspended in the following order ; 
that is to say, the first two vacant canonries shall be suspended, and the ca- 
nonry thirdly vacant shall be filled up; and the two canonries fourthly and fifthly 
vacant shall be suspended, and the then next vacant canonry shall be filled up; 
and the two canonries which shall then next be vacant shall be suspended. 


Eight canonries suspended at Windsor. 


IX. And be it enacted, that in the chapter of the Queen’s free chapel of 


Saint George within her castle of Windsor eight canonries shall be suspended 
in the following order; (that is to say,) the first two vacant canonries shall 
be suspended, and the canonry thirdly vacant shall be filled up; and the two 
canonries fourthly and fifthly vacant shall be suspended, and the then next 
vacant canonry shall be filled up; and the two canonries which shall then 
next be vacant shall be suspended, and the then next vacant canonry shall be 
filled up; and the two canonries which shall then next be vacant shall be 
suspended, 


Seven canonries suspended at Winchester. 


X. And be it enacted, that in the chapter of the cathedral church of Win- 
chester seven canonries shall be suspended in the following order ; (that is to 
say,) the two canonries secondly and thirdly vacant shall be suspended, and 
the canonry fourthly vacant shall be filled up; and the two canonries fifthly 
and sixthly vacant shall be suspended, and the then next vacant canonry shall 
be filled up; and the two canonries eighthly and ninthly vacant shall be sus- 
pended, and the then next vacant canonry shall be filled up ; and the canonry 
which shall then next be vacant shall be suspended. 


Three canonries suspended at Exeter. 


NI. And be it enacted, that in the chapter of the cathedral church of Exeter 
three canonries shall be suspended ; (that is to say,) the canonry held in com- 
mendam with the bishoprick of Exeter shall immediately upon the vacancy 
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thereof be suspended, and the two canonries thirdly and fourthly vacant (not 
being either of them the canonry so held in commendam) shall be also sus- 
pended ; and the canonry secondly vacant shall be subject to the provisions 
hereinafter contained respecting the endowment of archdeaconries by the an- 
nexation of canonries thereto 


Two canonries at Ely to be annexed to professorships at Cambridge. 


XII. And be it enacted, that so soon as conveniently may be, and by the 
authority hereinafter provided, the two canonries in the chapter of the cathe- 
dral church of Ely which shall be secondly and thirdly vacant shall be per- 
manently annexed and united to the regius professorships of Hebrew and 
Greck respectively in the university of Cambridge. 


Two canonries suspended at Bristol, Chester, Ely, Gloucester, Lichfield, Norwich, 
Peterborough, Ripon, Rochester, Salisbury, and Wells, respectively. 


XIII. And be it enacted, that in the chapters of the cathedral churches of 
Bristol, Chester, Ely, Gloucester, Lichfield, Norwich, Peterborough, Ripon, 
Rochester, Salisbury, and Wells, respectively, two canonries shall be sus- 
pended in the following order; (that is to say,) in the said churches of 
bristol, Chester, Gloucester, Norwich, Peterborough, Ripon, Rochester, 
Salisbury, and Wells, respectively, the first vacant canonry shall be sus- 
pended, and the canonry secondly vacant shall be filled up, and the canonry 
thirdly vacant shall be suspended, and the sub-deanery in the said church of 
Ripon shall, immediately upon the vacancy thereof, be also suspended ; and 
that in the chapter of the said church of Ely the two canonries fourthly and 
fifthly vacant shall be suspended ; and that in the chapter of the said church 
of Lichfield the first vacant canonry shall be suspended, and the canonry an- 
nexed to the rectory of the church of Saint Philip in Birmingham shall, im- 
mediately upon the first vacancy thereof, be detached from the said rectory, 
and be also suspended ; and that in the chapter of the said church of Peter- 
borough the canonry secondly vacant shall be subject to the provisions herein- 
after contained for the endowment of archdeaconries by the annexation of 
canonries thereto. 

One canonry suspended at Hereford. 


XIV. And be it enacted, that in the cathedral church of Hereford the first 
vacant canonry shall be suspended. 


Proviso respecting the suspension of canonries. 2 & 3 W. 4, c. 10. 


XV. Provided always, and be it enacted, that the provisions hereinbefore 
contained respecting the suspension of canonries shall not be construed to ex- 
tend to the suspension of the canonry in the said chapter of Canterbury now 
held by the Archdeacon of Canterbury, or of any canonry in the said chapter 
of Ely which may be annexed to any professorship in the university of Cam- 
bridge, or of the canonry in the said cathedral church of Durham which is pro- 
spectively annexed to the archdeaconry of Durham by an act passed in the 
second year of the reign of his late Majesty, intituled “ An Act for separating 
the Rectory of Easington in the County and Diocese of Durham from the 
Archdeaconry of Durham, and annexing in lieu thereof a Prebend or Canonry 
founded in the Cathedral Church of Durham,” or of either of the canonries in 
the said collegiate church of Saint Peter, Westminster, to which the rectories 
of Saint Margaret and Saint John, Westminster, are hereinafter respectively 
annexed, or of the canonry in the said cathedral church of Gloucester which 
is annexed to the mastership of Pembroke college in Oxford, or of either of the 
canonries in the said cathedral church of Rochester which are respectively an- 
nexed to the provostship of Oriel college in Oxford and to the archdeaconry of 
Rochester, or of the canonry in the said cathedral church of Norwich which 
is annexed to the mastership of Catherine hall in Cambridge, or of the canonry 
in the said cathedral church of Salisbury which is connected with the resi- 
dentiary house called Leydon or Leaden Hall, or of any canonry in any cathe- 
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dral or collegiate church which shall hereafter, under the authority of this act, 
be permanently annexed to any archdeaconry or archdeaconries, or to any 
office in the university of Durham; but that if any canonry so held annexed 
or connected or to be annexed shall be vacant in such order as that according 
to the said last-mentioned provisions it would be one of the canonries to be 
suspended, the vacancy thereof shall not be counted as a vacancy subject to 
such provisions; and that upon the passing of this act all then subsisting va- 
cancies of canonries shall be deemed vacancies within the meaning of the said 
last-mentioned provisions and of this proviso, and shall be counted, subject 
also to this proviso, in the numerical order in which they shall have occurred. 


One suspended canonry may be filled up to endow archdeaconries. 


XVI. Provided always, and be it enacted, that in any cathedral church in 
which by the suspension of canonries the number of canons shal! be reduced 
to four, one of such suspended canonries may by the authority hereinafter 
provided, if it be deemed necessary for the purpose of endowing any archdea- 
conry or archdeaconries, be filled up, subject to the provisions hereinafter con- 
tained respecting the endowment of archdeaconries by the annexation of 
canonries thereto, 


A fourth canonry founded at St. Paul’s London, and at Lincoln. 


XVII. And be it enacted, that in the chapters of the cathedral churches of 
Saint Paul in London and of Lincoln respectively there shall be a fourth 
canonry, and such canonry shall be in the patronage of the Bishops of London 
and Lincoln respectively, subject nevertheless to the limitation as to the exer- 
cise of such patronage hereinafter contained. 


All cunonries but one suspended at Southwell, 


XVIII. And be it enacted, that in the collegiate church of Southwell the 
canonries now vacant, and all the other canonries except the canonry now 
held by the Archdeacon of Nottingham, as vacancies occur, shall be suspended. 


All canonries but two suspended at St. David's and Llandaff. 


XIX. And be it enacted, that no appointment shall hereafter be made to 
any canonry in either of the cathedral churches of Saint David or Llandail, 
excepting any canonry by the vacancy of which the canons shall be reduced 


below the number of two; and that all canonries vacant previously to such 
reduction shall be suspended. 


Power to remove the suspension from canonrees under special curcumstances. 


XX. And be it enacted, that a plan may from time to time be laid before 
the ecclesiastical commissioners for England by any of the said chapters of 
the several cathedral and collegiate churches, with the sanction of the visitors 
of the said churches respectively, for removing the suspension from and re- 
establishing any canonry or canonries which shall have been suspended by or 
under the provisions of this act, by assigning towards the re-endowment of 
any such canonry or canonries a portion of the divisible corporate revenues 
remaining to the said chapters respectively, after paying to the said ecclesias- 
tical commissioners the profits and emoluments accruing to the said commis- 


sioners from the suspended canonry or canonries, so that the profits and emolu- 


ments of such suspended canonry or canonries be not diminished by the 
removal of such suspension ; and also by accepting and assigning for the same 
purpose any further endowment in money, or in lands, tithes, or other heredi- 
taments, such lands, tithes, or other hereditaments not exceeding in yearly 
value the sum of two hundred pounds for each canonry from which the suspen- 
sion shall have been so removed ; and also by annexing to any such canonry 


from which the suspension shall have been so removed any suitable benefice 
or other preferment i 


it in the patronage of the said chapters respectively, or of 
any other patron, with the consent of such patron, and where any bishop is 
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patron, with consent of the archbishop; and any such plan may be carried 
into effect by the authority hereinafter provided, and such alterations may be 
made in the existing statutes and rules of the said chapters respectively, as the 
case may require, under the authority herein provided for making alterations 
in existing statutes. 


Non-residentiary deaneries suppressed. 


XXII. And be it enacted, that no new appointment shall be made to the 
deaneries of Wolverhampton, Middleham, Heytesbury, and Brecon respectively, 
but that the said deaneries shall, as to any which may be vacant at the pass- 
ing of this act, immediately upon its so passing, and as to any other imme- 
diately upon the vacancy thereof, be suppressed, 


Non-residentiary prebends and offices not to give right to any endowment. 


XXII. And be it enacted, subject to the provisions hereinafter contained, 
that after the passing of this act no presentation, collation, donation, admis- 
sion, election, or other appointment to the dignity or office of sub-dean, chan- 
cellor of the church, vice-chancellor, treasurer, provost, precentor, or succentor, 
nor to any prebend not residentiary, in any cathedral or collegiate church in 
England, or in the cathedral churches of Saint David and Llandaff, or in the 

collegiate chureh of Brecon, shall convey any right or title whatsoever to any 
li inds, tithes, or other hereditaments, or any other — ment or emolument 
whatsoever, now belonging to such dignity, office, or prebend, or enjoyed by 
the holder thereof in right of such dignity, office, or prebend, or any part 
thereof; provided that nothing herein contained shall be construed to deprive 
any present or future holder of any office in any cathedral or collegiate church, 
actually performing duties in respect of such office, of any stipend or other 
emolument heretofore accustomably assigned to such office, or paid to the 
holder thereof, according to the statutes of such church, out of the revenues 
thereof. 

Foundation of henorary canonries. 


XXIII. And whereas it is expedient that all bishops should be empowered 
to confer distinctions of honour upon deserving clergymen; be it enacted, 
that honorary canonries shall be hereby founded in every cathedral church in 
:ngland in which there are not already founded any non-residentiary prebends, 
dignities , or offices ; and the holders of such canonties shall be sty led honorary 
canons, and shall be entitled to stalls, and to take rank in the cathedral church 
next after the canons, and shall be subject to such regulations respecting the 
mode of their appointment, and otherwise, as shall be determined on by the 
anthority hereinafter provided, with the consent of the chapters of the said 
cathedral churches respectively ; and the number of such honorary canonries 
hereby founded in each cathedral church shall be twenty-four; and it shall be 
lawful for the archbishops and bishops respectively, if they shall think fit, 
from (ime to time, to appoint spiritual persons to such honorary canonries ; 
provided that not more than eight of such honorary canons shall be appointed 
in any diocese within the year next after the passing of this act, nor more than 
two In any subsequent year, except in the case of the vacancy of any honorary 
canonry by death, resignation, or otherwise; provided also that no emolument 
whatever, nor any place in the chapter of any cathedral church, shall be taken 
or held by any honorary canon in virtue of his appointment as such canon, 


Deans of old cathedrals and three canons of St. Paul's to be appointed 
by her Majesty. 


XXIV. And be it enacted, that the deanery of every cathedral and collegiate 
church upon the old foundation, excepting Wales, and the three existing 
canonries in the cathedral church of St. Paul's in London, shall henceforth be 
in the direct patronage of her Majesty, who shall and may, upon the vacancy 
of any such deanery or canonry, appoint, by letters patent, a spiritual person 
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to be dean or canon as the case may be, who shall thereupon be entitled to 
installation as dean or canon of the church to which he may be so appointed. 


Canons of old cathedrals to be appoint d by the bishops. 


XXV. And be it enacted, that in the cathedral church of York, so soon as 
a vacancy shall occur in the deanery, and in the cathedral churches of Chi- 
chester, Exeter, Hereford, Salisbury, and Wells respectively, so soon as every 
person who was a member of the respective chapters of such churches at the 
passing of this act shall cease to be such member, all the said canonries shall 
be in the direct patronage of the Lord Archbishop of York and of the bishops 
of the said respective sees, as the case may be, who shall respectively, upon 
the vacancy of any canonry in such churches respectively, collate thereto a 


spiritual person, who shall there upon be entitled to installation as a canon of 
the church to which he shall be so collated. 


Canons of Ripon and Manchester to be appointed by the respective bishops. 


XXVI. And be it enacted, that in the cathedral church of Ripon the canon 
ries shall from henceforth be in the patronage of the Bishop of Ripon tor the 
time being, and not of the Archbishop of York, and that it shall not be neces- 
sary for the person to be appointed a canon in the said church to be nominated 
by the chapter th ereof; and that the Bish mp of Ripon for the time being shall 
be the visitor of the said chapter, and not the said Archbishop of York; and 
that in the collegiate church of Manchester, so soon as the see of Manchester 

shall have been founded, and every person who shall be a member of the said 
chapter at the passing of this act shall have ceased to be such member, th 
canonries shall be in the direct patronage of the Bishop of Manchester for the 
time being, who may, upon the vacancy of any canonry, collate thereto a 


spiritual person, who shall thereupon be entitled to insti lation as a canon of 
the said last-mentioned church, 
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NAAVILTL. And be it enacted, that in every cathedral or collegiate chapte 


wherein there exists any statute or custom for assigning to the dean or to any 


other hereditament, in addition to his share of the 

r for appropriating separately to the dean or any canon 

incumbeney the proceeds of any land, tithes 
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canon any land, tithes, o1 
rp rate revenues, 
during his or other hereditament, 
the ch: ypte r, every such statute and custom, 
part thereof as relates to such assignment or appropriation, 
hall be repealed and annulled as to all deans and canons hereafter appointed : 

provided nevertheless, that any small | portion of land situate within the limits 
and preeinets of any akin sdval or collegiate church, or in the vicinity of any 


residential h use, may be reserved to such church, o * permanently annexed 
to such 1 entiary house, by the authority evened provided. 

' ; f Mf Mars rel's St. John’s to tu » canonrics of Westminster. 

NNIX. And b icted, that the rectory of the parish of Saint Margaret 

the city of We tminster shall immediately become an . be permanently an- 
heved and united to the canonry in the said collegiate church of Saint Petet 
Westminster held by Hi vy Hart Milman, clerk, master of arts, and the ree- 
{ eebedax 3 f Saint John in the same city shall immediately become 
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mene Sy SORE Seanities, Cierk, master of arts; and the said Henry Hart Milman 
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respective canonries, shall, as canons of the said church, become ipso facto 
rectors of the said respective parishes and the parish churches thereof, to all 
intents and purposes ; and the said parishes shall become and be part of the 
province of Canterbury, of the diocese of London, and of the archdeaconry of 
Middlesex ; and the said parishes, and the rectors and other ministers and 
officers thereof, shall, in ecclesiastical matters, be subject only to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and the Arch- 
deacon of Middlesex respectively, in the same manner as other parishes in the 
said province, diocese, and archdeaconry are respectively subject thereto, and 
be exempted and relieved from all other ecclesiastical jurisdiction whatsoever : 
provided always, that nothing herein contained shall in any manner affect or pre- 
judice any of the rights, customs or claims of the parishioners of the said parish 
of Saint Margaret, or the vestry or churchwardens thereof for the time being, 
nor render them liable to or chargeable with the repairs of the said Broadway 
chapel further or otherwise than as they now are or may become liable thereto 
by any law in force at the time of the passing of this act. 


Rectory House of St. Margaret's. 

XXX. And be it enacted, that such one of the prebendal houses belonging 
to the chapter of the said collegiate church of Saint Peter, Westminster, as 
shall be determined on by the authority hereing ifte T provided shall be, as soon 
as conveniently may be, exempted from the rule of option subsisting in the 
chapter thereof, and be permanently annexed to the said canonry now held 
by the said Henry Hlart Milman, and shall thenceforth be the house of 
residence for the rector of the said parish of Saint Margaret forthe time being. 


Division and application of the revenues of the two canonrics of Westminster. 


XXXI. And be it enacted, that when and so often as, according to the 
statutes or usages of the chapter of the said collegiate church of Saint Peter 
Westminster, any dividend or division shall be made of any profits or emolu- 
ments, from whatever source accruing, or any stipend or other sum of money 
shall become payable to the members of the said chapter as such members, 
the shares of such profits and emoluments, which according to such statutes 
or usages, shall be found to belong to the said two last-mentioned canonries, 
or the incumbents thereof respectively, and every such stipend or other sum 
of money so payable to such incumbents respectively, instead of being paid to 
such incumbents or either of them, shall, by the treasurer for the time being 
of the said chapter, be divided into twelve equal parts ; and eight only of such 
parts shall be paid to or for the use of the incumbents for the time being of 
the said canonries respectively, and the remaining four parts shall be paid in 
such manner and to such uses as shall by the authority hereinafter provided 
be directed: provided always, that so much of the last-mentioned monies as 
shall appertain to the canonry now held by the said Henry Hart Milman 
shall be applied, in such proportions as by the like authority shall be deter- 
mined, towards providing a house or houses of residence for the minister or 
ministers of one or more district church or churches in the said parish of 
Saint Margaret, and for endowing such minister or ministers, and the minister 
of Broadway chapel in the same parish; and so much of the said monies as 
shall appertain to the canonry now held by the said John Jennings shall be 
in like manner applied towards providing a house or houses of residence for 
the minister or ministers of one or more district church or churches in the 
said parish of Saint John, and for endowing such minister or ministers. 


New archdeaconries and rural deaneries may be formed. 


XXXII. And whereas, under the first-recited act, certain new arch- 
deaconries therein named may, by the authority thereby provided, be created, 
and districts may be assigned thereto, and the limits of the existing areh 
deaconries and rural deaneries may be newly arranged: and whereas tt ts 
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expedient to extend the power of creating new arehdeaconries and rural 
deaneries ; be it enacted, that in any case in which it shall appear, upon the 
represe ntation of the bishop, to be proper to divide any archdeaconry or rural 
deanery on account of the magnitude thereof, or any other peculiar circum- 
stance connected therew ith, such archdeaconry or rural deane ry may, by the 
authority hereinafter provided, be divided into two or more portions, and 
each of such portions may be constituted a separate archdeaconry or rural 
deanery, as the case may be, and a district may be assigned thereto; provided 


always, that no such division shall be made without the consent of the bishop 
under his hand and seal. 


Bishops of London and Lincoln may appoint an archdeacon to the nev 
canonry of St. Paul’s and Lincoln. 


XXNAIII. And be it enacted, that the Bishops of London and Lincoln 
respectively may forthwith and from time to time appoint one of the arch- 
deacons of their respective dioceses to the new canonries hereby added to the 
respective chapters of the cathedral churches of Saint Paul in London and ot 
Lincoln; and that every archdeacon so appointed to a canonry shall thereupon 
become and be a canon of the cathedral church of Saint Paul or Lincoln, and 
a member of the chapter of such church, to all intents and purposes, and 
possessed of and entitled to the like rights, privileges, dignities, and emolu- 
ments as are possessed by other canons in the same church, subject neverthe- 
less to the provisions herein contained. 


Provision for archdeaconries. 1 & 2 Viet. c. 106. 


XXXIV. And be it enacted, that, so soon as conveniently may be, and by 
the authority hereinafter provided, subject to the consent of the bishop, any 
archdeaconry may be endowed by the annexation either of an entire canonry 
or of a canonry charged with the payment of such portion of its income as 
shall be determined on towards providing for another archdeacon in the same 
diocese, or with such last-mentioned portion of the income of a canonry, ©1 
by augmentation out of the common fund hereinafter mentioned, provided 
that the said augmentation shall not be such as to raise the average annual 
income of any archdeaconry to an amount exceeding two hundred pounds ; and 
that no canonry shall be so charged with the payment of a portion of thi 


income thereof to any archdeacon, unless the average annual income of such 


canonry, after the payment of such portion as aforesaid, shall amount to or 
exceed five hundred pounds 


provided always, that no archdeacon shall be 
entitled to hold any endowment or augmentation, or other emolument as such 
archdeacon under the provisions of this act, unless he shall be resident for the 
_— of eight months in every year within the diocese in which his arch- 
deaconry is situate, or as to any present archdeacon, within the diocese in 
which his archde: aconry Was situate before the passing of the first-recited act 
subject to the same provisions as to licences for non-residence which are 
enacted with respect to incumbents of benefices by an act passed in the 
second year of her present Mi yjesty, intituled ** An Act to abridge the Holding 


of “. nefices im Pu ality, and to make better Provision for the Residence 
of the Clergy.’ 


Furthe r proviston for archdeaconri 8, 


NAXV. And be it enacted, that instead of appointing one archdeacon to 
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compe tently endowed, each archdeacon taking his turn of residence for such 
time, and taking such share of the emoluments, as shall be directed by the 
scheme and order authorizing such annexation ; and each archdeacon shall 
during his turn of residence have all the rights and privileges of a canon, 
(except as to the division of the emoluments ;) and every future archdeacon 
whose archdeaconry shall be endowed as last aforesaid shall be deemed the 
holder of cathedral preferment within the meaning of the last recited act. 


Provision for the archdeaconry of Nottingham and the parish of Southwell 


NXAVI. And be it enacted, that, so soon as conveniently may be, and by 
the authority hereinafter provided, the canonry remaining in the collegiate 
church of Southwell shall be annexed to the archde ‘aconry of Nottingham, 
and a better provision shall be made for the cure of souls in the parish of 
Southwell by the application of so much of the revenues arising from the 
suspended canonries in the collegiate church of Southwell, and in such mannet 
as shall by the like authority be determined on. 


Further provision for the University of Durham. 2 3 WW. 4, 19. 


NAXAVIL. And be it enacted, that, so soon as conveniently may be, and by 
the authority hereinafter provided, such arrangements shall be made with 
respect to the deanery and canonries in the cathedral church of Durham, and 
their revenues, as, upon due inquiry and consideration of an act passed in the 
second year of the reign of his late Majesty, intituled ‘* An Act to enable the 
Dean and Chapter of Durham to appropriate Part of f the Property of their 
Church to the Establishment of a University in connexion therewith for the 
Advancement of Learning, and of the Engagements entered into by William 
late Bishop of Durham and the Dean and Chapter of Durham,” shall be 
determined on, with a view to maintaining the said university in a state of 
respectability and efficiency ; provided that in sue h arrangements due regard 
shall be had to the just claims of any existing officer of the said university. 


Provision for the chapter of St. David's and the archdeaconry of Cardigan. 


ANXNVIIL. And be it enacted, that the canonries ef the cathedral church 
of Saint David shall be in the direct patronage of the Bishop of Saint David's, 
and that so soom as conveniently may be the canons may be respectively 
instituted or licensed, as the case may be, to the cure of souls in the parish 
of Saint David; and the whole divisible corporate revenues shall be divided 
into twenty-four parts, ten of which parts shall be assigned to the dean, and 
five to each canen, and the remaining four parts shall be assigned as an 
endowment to the Archdeacon of Cardigan. 


Provision for archdeaconries of Brecon and Carmarthen. 


XXXIX. And be it enacted, that, so soon as conveniently may be, and by 
the authority hereinafter provided, due provision shall be made out of the 
endowments belonging to the prebends in the collegiate church of Brecon for 
the archdeaconries of Brecon and Carmarthen. 


Provision for the chapter of Llandaff. 


XL. And be it enacted, that the archdeacon of Llandaff shall from hence- 
forth be also dean of the cathedral church of Llandaff, and that, so soon as 
conveniently may be, the canons of the said church may be instituted o1 
heensed, as the Case may be, to the cure of souls in the paris shes of Llandaft 
and Whitehurch respective ly; and, after the reservation to the Lord Bishop 
of Llandatf of one-seventh part (being his present share) of the whole divisible 

orporate revenues, the remainder thereof shall be divided among the three 
members of the chapter, in the proportions of one-half to the dean and one- 
quarter to each of the canons. 
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Separate patronage of members of chapters to be vested in the bishops. 


XLI. And be it enacted, that, subject to the provisions hereinafter con- 
tained, the patronage of all benetices with cure of souls possessed by deans 
and other individual members of chapters in right of any separate estates held 
by them as such members, or possessed by prebendaries, dignitaries, or officers 
not residentiary, in right of their prebends, dignities, or offices respectively, 
hall be transferred to and vested in the respective bishops of the dioceses in 
hil the benefices shall be respectively situate, subject nevertheless to all 
such provisions respecting the apportionment or exchange of ecclesiastical 
patronage as are contained in the first hereinbefore recited act: provided 
always, with respect to any benefice now or heretofore possessed by any dean 
iu right of any separate estate held by him as such dean, that every future 
dean of the same deanery may, upon any vacancy of such benefice, present 
himself thereto; that with respect to benefices in the patronage of the pre- 
hendaries of the collegiate church of Southwell, the same shall, so soon as 
conveniently may be, and by the authority hereinafter provided, be trans- 
ferred so as to become vested, as the prebends fall in respectively, partly in 
the Bishop of Ripon and partly in the Bishop of Manchester, in such propor- 
tion as shall be determined on; and that upon the vacancy of any such last- 
mentioned benefice before the patronage thereof shall have been so transferred 


as aforesaid it shall be lawful for the Bishop of Ripon for the time being to 
present thereto. 


Spiritual person not to sell or assign any right of patronage. 


NLL. And be it enacted, that it shall not be lawful for any spiritual person 
to sell or assign any patronage or presentation belonging to him by virtue of 
auy dignity or spiritual oftice held by him, and that every such sale or assign- 
ment shall be null and void to all intents and purposes, 


Haseley rectory to be severed from the deanery of Windsor. 


NLU. And be it enacted, that in the construction of this act the said free 
chapel of Saint George in Windsor shall be held to be included in the term 
collegiate chure! h, and that immediately upon the first vacancy of the deanery 
of the said free chapel so much of an act passed in the reign of Queen Anne, 
for annexing “n rectory or parsonage of Haseley to the deanery of the said 
iapel, as relates to the rectory, parsonage, and parish of Haseley, shall 
be repealed, and the peatory of Haseley in the county of Oxford shall be 
Mysolutely detached and dissevered from the said deanery, and, subject to such 
appropriation of the revenues thereof as shall be determined on by the 
autiority hereinafter provided, shall be in the patronage of the chapter of 
he said chapel: provided always, that such patronage shall in the first 


tance be ¢ 9 reised in favour of William Birkett, clerk, if at the time of such 


vacancy he shall be curate of the parish of Haseley. 
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Exercise of uatronage of chapters. 
l i 


NLIV. And be it enac ted, that upon the v vacancy of any benefice in the pa- 


tronage of the chapter of any cat thedral or colle ciate church, the chapter shall 
present or b minate thereto either a member of such chi ypter, or one of the 
archeeacons of the diocese, or a non-residentiary prebendary or honorary 
canon, as the case may be, or any spiritual person who shall have served fot 
tice of minor canonor lecturer of the same church, 


ive Vears at the I Ast io the 
or of master of the grammar or other school (if any) attached to or connected 


with such church, or as incumbent or curate in the same diocese, or as public 
tator in either of the ree rsities of Oxford and Cambridge, or who, so far as 
relates to the cathedral chu uch of Durham, shall have served for the like term 
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Durham, or shall have been educated thereat and shall be a licentiate or gra- 
duate in theology therein, or who shall have served as incumbent or curate 
within the same diocese for the period aforesaid; and tbat every such oftiee 
of minor canon, lecturer, schoolmaster, professor, reader, lecturer, or tutor shall 
immediately upon the expiration of one year from the time of his institution 
to such benefice, if not previously resigned, become and be vacant; and that 
if neither a member of the chapter, nor an archdeacon of the diocese, nor a 
minor canon nor lecturer, nor such schoolmaster, incumbent, or curate, pro- 
fessor, reader, lecturer, tutor, licentiate, or graduate, as the case may be, 
shall be presented or nominated to such benefice within six calendar months 
from the time of the vacancy thereof, the bishop of the diocese in which the 
same is situate may within the next six calendar months collate or license 
thereto a spiritual person who shall have actually served within such diocese, 
as incumbent or curate for tive years at the least ; and if no such collation or 
licence shall be granted within such time, the right of presentation or nomi- 
nation to such benefice for that turn shall lapse to the archbishop of the 
province. 
Minor canons to be appointed by the chapters. Their number and salary. 


XLV. And be it enacted, that from henceforth the right of appointing 
minor canons shall be in all cases vested in the respective chapters, and shall 
not be exercised by any other person or body whatsoever; and that so soon 
as conveniently may be, and by the authority hereinafter provided, regula- 
tions shall be made for fixing the number and emoluments of such minor 
canons in each cathedral and collegiate church; provided that there shall not 
in any case be more than six nor less than two; and that the stipend of each 
such minor canon hereafter to be appointed shall not be less than one hundred 
and fifty pounds per annum; and that arrangements may from time to time 
be made by the like authority for securing to any minor canon not otherwise 
competently provided for such annual sum as shall make up to him an income 
as minor canon, not exceeding in any case the said sum of one hundred and 
tifty pounds. 

Minor canons not to hold any benefice beyond six miles. 


MLVI. And be it enacted, that no minor canon hereafter to be appointed 
in any cathedral or collegiate church shall be allowed to take and hold toge- 
ther with his minor canonry any benefice beyond the limit of six miles from 
such church. 


Chapters, or visitors in their default, to propose alterations in their statutes. 


\LVIL. And be it enacted, that the chapters of the several cathedral and 
collegiate churches shall from time to time, of their own accord, or upon 
being required by the visitors of the said churches respectively, propose to 
such visitors such alter: ations in the existing statutes and rules as shall pro- 
vide for the disposal of the benefices in their patronage, so as to meet the 
just claims of the minor canons of such churches, and as shall make them 
consistent with the constitution and duties of the chapters respectively as 
altered under the authority of this act; and all such alterations, if approved, 
may be contirmed by the authority of such visitor; and that in any case in 
which such alterations shall not be approved, or in which such requisition 
shall not be complied with within twelve calendar months after the making 
thereof, the visitor shall be at liberty of himself to make the necessary altera- 
tions ; and all such statutes and rules when so altered shall be submitted to 
the ecclesiastical commissioners for England, and may be confirmed by 
the authority hereinafter provided; and that as to any alteration made by a 
visitor alone, the said commissioners shall communicate a draft thereof to the 
chapter to be affected thereby, and shall, together with any scheme to be 
prepared by them under the authority hereinafter contained, lay before her 
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Majesty in Council such remarks as may within three months have been 
made thereon by such chapter; and that out of the proceeds of the suspended 
canonries tn any chapter provision may from time to time be made, by the 
authority hereinafter provided, for relieving the present canons of such 
chapter from the performance of any additional duty by reason of such sus- 
pension, by the employment of substitutes, to be approved by the respective 
bishops: provided always, that nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to affect any existing right of chapters with their visitors to make statutes. 
Suppression of sinecure rectories, 

\LVIIL. And be it enacted, that all ecclesiastical rectories without cure of 
souls in the sole patronage of her Majesty, or of any ecclesiastical corporation, 
aggregate or sole, where there shall be a vicar endowed or a perpetual curate, 
shall, as to all such rectories as may be vacant at the passing of this act im- 
mediately upon its so passing, and as to all others immediately upon the va- 
cancies thereof respectively, be suppressed ; and that as to any such ecclesias- 
tical rectory without cure of souls, the advowson whereof or any right of 
patronage wherein shall belong to any person or persons or body corporat 
other than as aforesaid, the ecclesiastical commissioners for England shall be 
authorized and empowered to purchase and accept conveyance of such advow 
son or right of patronage, as the case may be, at and for such price or sum 
as may be agreed upon between them and the owner or owners of such 
advowson or right of patronage, and may pay the purchase money and the 
expences of and attendant upon such purchase out of the common fund herein- 
after mentioned; and that after the completion of such purchase of any such 
rectory, and upon the first avoidance thereof, the same shall be suppressed ; 
and that upon the suppression of any such rectory as aforesaid all ecclesias- 
tical patronage belonging to the rector thereof as such rector shall be abso 


lutely trausterred to and be vested in the original patron or patrons of such 
rectory. 


: : , , 5 
Profits of suspended canonries to be paid to and their estates vested tn the 
COMMIESSLONETS. 


\LIN, Aud be it enacted, that all the protits and emoluments of each and 
every canonry suspended by or under the provisions of this act, whether con- 
‘ting of or arising from rents, fines, compositions, dividends, stipends, o1 
other emoluments whatsoever, shall forthwith, as to every such canonry va 
cantat the passing of this act, and as to every other immediately upon and 
tron the vacancy thereof, and from time to time, be paid to the ecclesiastical 
commissioners for England for the purposes of thts act in like manner as the 
holder of such canonry, if he had remained in possession, or the successot 
thereto, if a successor had been appointed and had duly qualitied himself by 
fence and otherwise a cording to the statutes and usages of his church to 
receive his full portion of the emoluments thereof, would have been entitled to 
receive the same; and that all the estate and interest, if any, which such 
successor would have had in any lands, tithes, and other hereditaments (ex- 
cept any right of patronage) annexed or belonging to or usually held and en- 
joyed with such canonry, or whereof the rents and profits have been usually 
taken and enjoyed by the holder of such canonry, as such holder separately and 
in addition to his share (if any) of the corpo! ate revenues of such chapter, shall 
forthwith, as all vacancn s subsisting at the passing of this act, and as to all 
others immediately upon such vacancies ri spectively, accrue to and be vested ab- 
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the divisible corporate revenues of the said chi ipters respectively: provided 
also, that nothing herein contained shall be construed to affect the right of any 
chapter, according to the statutes or customs of such chapter in force at the 
passing of this act, to make due provision out of the divisible corporate reve- 
nues for the maintenance of the fabric, the support of the grammar school, 
if any, and all other necessary and proper expenditure, 


Separate estates of deaneries and canonrics not suspended to vest in 
commissioners, 


‘L.. And be it enacted, that, subject to the provisions herein contained, all 
the estate and interest which the holder of any deanery or canonry not sus- 
pended by or under the provisions of this act, and his successors, have and 
would have in any lands, tithes, and other hereditaments or endowments 
whatsoever annexed or belonging to or usually held or enjoyed with such 
deanery or canonry (except any right of patronage), or whe reof the rents sen 
profits have been usually taken and enjoyed by the holder of such deanery 

canonry as such holder separately and in addition to his share of the pi 
rate revenues of such chapter, shall, without any conveyance or assurance in 
the law other thanthe provisions of this act, accrue to and be vested absolute ly 
in the ecclesiastical commissioners for England, 


and their successors, for the 
purposes of this act. 


Estates of non-residentiary prebe nds, &c., vested in commissioners. 


LI. And be it enacted, that all lands, tithes, and other hereditaments, ex- 
cepting any right of patronage, and all other the emoluments and endowments 
whatsoever belonging to the deaneries of Wolverhampton, Middleham 
Heytesbury, and Brecon, and to the dignity or office of sub-dean, chancellor 
of the church, vice-chancellor, treasurer, wi aot ,» precentor, or suecentor, and 
to any prebend not residentiary in any cathedral collegiate a in 
Mngk ind, or in the cathedral churches of Saint David's and Llandaff, in 
the collegiate church of Brecon, or ce by the holder of any such deanery, 
dignity, oflice, or prebend as such holder, shall, as to all such of the said 
deaneries , dignities, offices, and prebends r respectively as may be vacant at the 
passing of this act immediately upon its so passing r, and as to all others imme- 
diately upon the vacancies thereof respectively, without any conveyance o1 
assurance in the law other than the provisions of this act, accrue to and be 
vested absolutely in the ecclesiastical commissioners for England and thei 
successors for the purposes of this act : provided always, that all other rights 
and privileges whatsover now by law belonging to any of suc ‘h dignities, offices 
or prebends, except the said last-named “deancries, shall continue to belong 
thereto, except so far as any of such rights or privileges may be controlled o1 
affected by any of the provisions of this act, respecting the right of election 
now exercised by any chapter: provided always, that nothing herein con 
tained shall in any manner apply to or affect any dignity, office, or prebend 
which is permane ntly annexed to any bishoprick, arc h ideaconry, profe ssorship, 
or lectureship, or to any school or the mastership thereof, or the prebends of 


Burgham, Bursalis, Exceit, and Wyndham, in the cathedral church of 
Chichester. 


Proviso respecting the separate estales. 


LIL. Provided nevertheless, and be it enacted, that so much and such parts 
of the lands, tithes, or other hereditaments ann xed or be longing to ol 
usually held and enjoyed with the respective deancrics or any of the dignities 
or canonries of the cathedral churches of York, Chichester, Exeter, Hereford, 
Lichfield, Salisbury, and Wells, respectively, or belonging to the pre ‘bends not 
residentiary in such churches, as may be deemed proper, shall, by the autho- 
rity here inafter provided, be from time to time, upon the vacanc ics of the said 
respective deaneries, dignities, prebends, or offices, tri ansferred to and vested 
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in the chapters of the said last-mentioned churches respectively, so as to aug 
ment the divisible corporate revenues of such chapters, or be applied by th: 
like authority to make such provision for the deans of the said cathedral 
churches respectively as by the like authority shall be deemed just and proper. 


Commisswners may contribule, im certain cases, to fabs ic fund, 


LIII. Provided also, and be it enacted, that in any cathedral church on the 
old foundation in which any contribution to the fabric fund of such church has 
heretofore, either usually or occasionally, been made out of the rents, profits, 
or proceeds of any lands, tithes, or other hereditaments so vested or to be 
vested in the ecclesiastical commissioners for England, it shall be lawful for 
the said commissioners to contribute to such fund such sum as they shall 
deem necessary, out of the rents, profits, or proceeds of the same lands, tithes, 
or other hereditaments, not exceeding in amount the proportion of such rents, 
profits, or proceeds which has usually been applied to like purposes. 


Endowments of suppressed sinecure rectories vested in commissioners. 


LIV. And be it enacted, that upon the suppression of any ecclesiastical 
rectory without cure of souls all the estate and interest which the recto 
thereof, or his successor, has or had, or would have or have had, as such 
rector, in any lands, tithes, or other hereditaments or endowments whatsoever, 
shall, without any conveyance thereof, or any assurance in the law other 
than the provisions of this act, accrue to and be vested in the ecclesiastical 
commissioners for England and their successors for the purposes of this act. 


As to certain sinecure rectories. 


LV. And be it enacted, that if in any case it shall appear to be expedient, 
on account of the extent or population or other peculiar circumstances of the 
parish or district in which any such rectory without cure of souls shall be 
situate, or from the incompetent endowment of the vicarage or vicarages, or 
perpetual curacy or curacies, dependent on such rectory, to annex the whole 
or any part of the lands, tithes, or other hereditaments or endowments 
belonging to such rectory to such vicarage or vicarages, curacy Or curacies, 
such annexation may be made, and any such vicarage or curacy may be con- 
stituted a rectory with cure of souls by the authority hereinafter provided ; 
aud that wherever any rectory heretofore deemed a rectory without cure of 
souls has been held together with the vicarage dependent thereon for the 
period of twenty years last past, the same shall not be construed to be a rec- 
tory without cure of souls within the meaning of this act, but such last-men- 
tioned rectory and vicarage shall continue and be permanently united, and 
shall be a rectory with cure of souls ; subject nevertheless to all the provisions 
of the thirdly recited act, and to the provisions of this act which relate to the 
division of benetices or the apportionment of the incomes thereof. 


Estates of ne wly endowed archdeaconrics vested in commissioners. 


LVL. And be it enacted, that upon the endowment of any archdeaconry bs 
either of the modes of endowment herein provided, and with the consent ot 
the bishop of the diocese and of any archdeacon in possession at the time of 
the passing of this act, all lands, tithes, and other hereditaments (except any 
right of patronage) belonging to such archdeaconry at the time of such endow- 
ment may, by the authority hereinafter provided, be vested in the ecclesiastical 
commissioners for England, and their successors, for the purposes of this act, 
and any benefice annexed to such archdeaconry may be, by the like authority, 
disannexed therefrom, | the patronage of such benefice shall thenceforth 
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revert to the patron to whom it belonged before such annexation, subject to 
any transfer of patronage provided by this act. 


Commissioners to have all legal powers of enforcing payments, Sc. 


LVII. And be it enacted, that the ecclesiastical commissioners for England 
shall, for the purpose of enforcing payment of all profits and emoluments to 
be paid to them, and of obtaining possession of all lands, tithes, or other 
hereditaments vested in or accruing to them as aforesaid, and of recovering 
the rents and profits thereof, have and enjoy all rights, powers, and remedies, 
at law and in equity, which belonged or belong, or would belong or have 
belonged, to the holder of the deanery, canonry, prebend, dignity, or office, 
or the rector of the rectory, in respect of which such profits and emoluments, 
lands, tithes, and other hereditaments and endowments respectively, are 
by or under the provisions of this act to be paid or to acerue to and be vested in 
the said commissioners. 


Appropriation of residence houses not wanted. 


LVIIT. And be it enacted, that, so soon as conveniently may be, measures 
shall be taken by the deans and chapters of the several cathedral and collegiate 
churches forthe disposal of such residence houses now under their control, 
and houses attached to any dignity, office, or prebend in the precincts of the 
respective cathedral and collegiate churches as may no longer be required, in 
such way as they shall deem fit, according to plans be from time to time pre- 
pared by the respective chapters, and, when approved by the visitors, be sub- 
mitted to the ecclesiastical commissioners for England, and may be confirmed 
by the authority hereinafter provided. 


14 2 Vict. c. 23, relating to residence houses, to apply to deans and canons. 


LIX. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the said commissioners 
to authorize any dean or canon of any cathedral church to raise monies on 
his deanery or canonry, for the purpose of building, enlarging, or otherwise 
improving the residence house thereof, on such terms and conditions as the 
said commissioners, with the concurrence of the bishop andthe chapter, shall 
approve ; and all the provisions of an act passed in the first year of the reign 
of her present Majesty, intituled “* An act to amend the law for providing fit 
houses for the beneficed clergy,” shall be applied, mutatis mutandis, to all such 
cases in which any dean or canon shall be authorized as aforesaid to raise 
monies on his deanery or canonry for the purpose aforesaid. 


r 


Repeal of 556 W. 4. c. 30,667 W. 4. ¢. 67., and 2 § 3 Vict. c. 55. 
Treasurer of Queen Anne’s Bounty to account. 


LX. And be it enacted, that an act passed in the sixth year of the reign of 
his late majesty, intituled “ An act for protecting the revenues of vacant 
ecclesiastical dignities, prebends, canonries, and benefices with cure of+ souls, 
and for preventing the lapse thereof during the pending inquiries respecting 
the state of the established church in } ngland and Wales ;” and also another 
act passed in the seventh year of the reign of his late majesty, intituled “ An 
act for suspending for one year appointments to certain dignities and offices 
in cathedral and collegiate churches, and to sinecure rectories; and also so 
much of another act passed in the last session of parliament, intituled “ An 
act to suspend until the first day of August one thousand eight hundred and 
forty certain cathedral and other ecclesiastical preferments, and the operation 
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of the new arrangement of dioceses upon the existing ecclesiastical courts, as 
relates to the two last-recited acts of the reign of his late majesty, be and the 
same are hereby repealed, except only as to the dioceses or cathedral churches 
of Saint Asaph and Bangor, and as to all matters and things done under 
the authority of the said three last-recited acts, or either of them, all 
which matters and things shall remain in full force and effect as if the said 
acts were not repealed ; and the said acts, so far as they relate to the said two 
last-mentioned dioceses and churches, shall be continued and remain in force 
until the first day of August in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-one, and, if parliament shall be then sitting, until the end of the then 
session of parliament; but, notwithstanding anything in the said acts con- 
tained, it shall be lawful for the bishop of Bangor for the time being to collate 
to any vacant canonry, prebend, dignity, or office not having any estate or 
endowment belonging thereto ; and that within one calendar month after the 
passing of this act the treasurer of the governors of the Bounty of Queen 
Anne shall deliver to the said ecclesiastical commissioners for England a full 
and particular account of all monies received and paid by him under and by 
virtue of the said acts or any of them, and of all things done by him, and of 
all proceedings then pending in respect thereof, except so far as concerns the 
said two last-mentioned dioceses and churches; and that within such time 
after the delivery of such account as shall be specified in any order made upon 
him for that purpose by the said commissioners, he shall pay and deliver, ot 
cause to be paid and delivered, to the said commissioners, or into such bank 
as shall be named in such order, to their account, for the purposes of this act, 
all monies then remaining in his hands or to his account, and all exchequer 
bills and other securities for money, and all books of accounts, papers, and 
writings in his possession or power in respect thereof, except as last herein 
excepted; and that it shall be lawful for the said commissioners to allow to 
the said treasurer in his accounts such sum of money as shall appear to them 
to be just and reasonable in compensation for his pains and trouble, and also 
all proper costs, charges, and expenses incurred in the execution of the trusts 
reposed in him by the said acts; and that the receipt in writing of the said 
commissioners, under their common seal, shall be an effectual discharge to the 
said treasurer for all monies and other things therein expressed to be received 
by them; and this act shall not in any other manner than herein or in the 
first-recited act expressly provided extend or apply to either of the said two 


last-mentioned dioceses and cathedral churches or the chapters of such 
churches. 


Prebends of Chulmleigh. 


LXI. And be it enacted, that the rectory and five prebends of the church of 
the parish of Chulmleigh in the county of Devon shall immediately become 
and be permanently annexed and united, and form one entire rectory and 
benefice, (subject and without prejudice to any existing lease or leases of the 
prebendal houses, glebes, and tithes, or any of them ;) and that the reverend 
George Hole, the present incumbent of the said rectory and prebends, and also 
all future incumbents of the said rectory, shall henceforth hold the same 
rectory, with all and every the emoluments, rizhts, and privileges of the said 
several prebends attached thereto, as one benefice to all intents and purposes ; 
and that the rector for the time being of the said parish of Chulmleigh may 
grant such and the same or the like leases of the houses, lands, and tithes of 
the same prebends respectively as have been heretofore granted, save and 
except that no such lease shall henceforth be granted of the house in which 
the present rector resides, or of the gardens attached thereto; but such house 
and gardens (subject to any such existing lease as aforesaid) shall henceforth 


» deeme . ' » a : . : 
be deemed and used as the residence of the rector for the time being of the said 
parish, and shall be repaired accordingly. 
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Provision for St. David's College at Lampeter. 


LXII. And be it enacted, that, if it be deemed fit, any part of the iands, 
tithes, or other hereditaments, or of the rents and profits thereof, which shall 
be vested in or accrue to the ecclesiastical commissioners for England from or 
in respect of the cathedral church of St. David or the collegiate church of 
recon, may by the authority hereinafter provided be transferred to the 
college of Saint David's at Lampeter, in exchange for benefices with cure of 
souls which are now connected with the said college ; and the said college is 
hereby empowered upon the completion of any such arrangement to convey 
‘any such benefices to such person or body corporate, and in such manner, as 
shall by the like authority be directed. 


How proceeds of prebends in cathedral church of Lichfield, and endowments of 
Wolverhampton, Heytesbury, and Middleham, to be applied. 


LXIIT. And be it enacted, that out of the endowments belonging to the 
suspended prebends in the cathedral church of Lichfield, after setting apart so 
much of the rents and profits of the prebend of Sawley as hath been heretofore 
applied as an addition to the fabric fund of the said cathedral church, such 
provision as shall be deemed fit shall by the like authority be made for the 
rector of the church of Saint Philip and for the perpetual curate of Christ’s 
church in Birmingham for the time being respectively; and that out of the 
endowments, of whatsoever kind, belonging to the collegiate churches of 
Wolverhampton, Heytesbury, and Middleham better provision shall be made 
by the like authority for the cure of souls in the districts or places with which 
the said churches are respectively connected. 


Endowments of Wimborne Minster applied to care of the parish. 


LXIV. And be it enacted, that so much of the property belonging to the 
collegiate church of Wimborne Minster in the county of Dorset as shall upon 
due inquiry be found legally applicable thereto, shall by the like authority be 
applied to the purpose of making a better provision for the cure of souls in the 
parish of Wimborne Minster in the said county. 


Inguiry into hospitals which were promotions spiritual in the reign of 
King Henry the Eighth. 


LXV. And be it enacted, that so soon as conveniently may be the eccle- 
siastical commissioners for England shall inquire, and report to Her Majesty 
in council, respecting the state of all such hospitals as were returned as promo- 
tions spiritual in the reign of King Henry the Eighth; and in those cases 
in which it may appear, upon such inquiry, that the endowments of such hos-, 
pitals are capable, after satisfying the objects of the founder’s bounty, of afford- 
ing a better provision for the cure of souls in the parishes with which they 
are connected, the said commissioners may in their report make such sugges- 
tions as they may deem advisable for effecting such provision. 


Augmentation of certain smaller dignities from surplus revenues of ,certain 
larger dignities. 

LXVI. And be it enacted, that so soon as conveniently may be, and by the 
authority hereinafter provided, and subject to the provisions herein contained 
respecting the University of Durham and the canonries in the collegiate church 
of Westminster annexed to the rectories of Saint Margaret and Saint John, 
such fixed annual sums shall be determined on to be paid, and shall accord- 
ingly be paid to the ecclesiastical commissioners for England, by the deans 
and canons of the cathedral churches of Durham and St. Paul in London, and 
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the collegiate churches of Westminster and Manchester, as, after due inquiry, 
and a calculation of the present average annual revenues of the chapters of 
such churches respectively, shall leave to the Dean of Durham an average 
annual income of three thousand pounds, and to the Deans of St. Paul's, 
Westminster, and Manchester respectively an average annual income of two 
thousand pounds, and to the canons of the said four last-mentioned churches 
respectively the average annual income of one thousand pounds; and such 
other annual sums shall be determined on to be paid, and shall be accordingly 
paid, by the said commissioners, or such deductions shall be allowed to be 
made out of the proceeds of any suspended canonry or canonries, as, after like 
inquiry and calculation, shall give to the dean of every cathedral and collegiate 
church in England an average annual income of one thousand pounds, and to 
the deans of St. David’s and Llandaff respectively an average annual income of 
seven hundred pounds, and to the respective canons of every cathedral church 
in England an average annual income of five hundred pounds, and to the 
canons of the said churches of Saint David and Llandaff an average annual 
income of three hundred and fifty pounds, and as shall also enable the respec- 
tive chapters of Chester and Ripon to provide for the efficient performance of 
all the duties of the said churches and the maintenance of the fabrics thereof. 


Mode of applying the revenues at the disposal of the commissioners. 


LXVII. And be it enacted, that, except as herein otherwise specified, 
all the monies and revenues to be paid to the ecclesiastical commissioners 
for England, and all the rents and profits of the lands, tithes, and other 
hereditaments vested and to be vested in them the said commissioners by and 
under the authority of this act, together with all accumulations of interest 
produced by and arising therefrom, shall be from time to time carried over by 
the said commissioners to a common fund, and by payments or investments 
made out of such fund, or, if in any case it be deemed more expedient, by 
means of an actual conveyance and assignment of such lands, tithes, or other 
hereditaments, or of a portion thereof, additional provision shall be made, by 
the authority hereinafter provided, for the cure of souls in parishes where such 
assistance is most required, in such manner as shall, by the like authority, be 
deemed most conducive to the efficiency of the established church: provided 
always, that in making any such additional provision out of any tithes, or any 
lands or other hereditaments allotted or assigned in lieu of tithes, so vested or 
to be vested in the said commissioners, or out of the rents and profits thereof, 
due consideration shall be had of the wants and circumstances of the places in 
which sueh tithes now arise or have heretofore arisen. 


Special arrangements, with consent of bishop or chapter. 


LAVIIT. And be it enacted, that, by the authority hereinafter provided, and 
for the purpose of fully carrying into effect any of the provisions of this act or 
of the said first-recited act, any sum of money which shall have been invested 
in the public funds, or in other security or securities, in trust for any eccle- 
siastical body corporate, aggregate or sole, may, upon an application in writ- 
ing to the ecclesiastical commissioners for England, under the hand and seal 
ot such body corporate, and in the case of any chapter, with the consent of 
the visitor thereof, be directed to be sold, and the same shall be sold accord- 
ingly; and the produce of such sale shall be applied to such purpose and in 
such manner as shall appear most conducive to the permanent benefit of such 
body corporate ; and also, for any like purpose, and by the like authority, any 
arrangement may from time to time be made, with the consent in writing 
under the corporate seal of any bishop or chapter, for the sale, transfer, or 
exchange of any lands, tithes, or other hereditaments belonging to the see of 
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other hereditaments in licu thereof, or for substituting in any case any lands, 
tithes, or other hereditaments for any money payment. 


Benefices annexed to headships of colleges may be sold. 


LXIX. And be it enacted, that, so soon as conveniently may be, and by the 
authority hereinafter provided, such arrangements may be made with respect 
to benefices which are annexed by act of parliament or otherwise to the head- 
ships of colleges in the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, as may enable 
the respective colleges, if they shall think fit, to sell, or themselves to purchase, 
the advowsons of such benefices, and to invest the proceeds in proper securi- 


ties, with provisions for the payment of the interest and annual profits thereof 


to the respective heads of the colleges for the time being: and that upon the 
completion of the said arrangements respectively the existing incumbents of 
such benefices respectively shall be at liberty, upon resigning the same, to re- 
ceive the interest and annual profits of the proceeds arising from such sales 
respectively. 


Benefice annexed to the professorship of divinity in Cambridge may be sold. 


LXX. And be it enacted, that, so soon as conveniently may be, and by the 
like authority, arrangements may be made to enable the university of Cam- 
bridge, if they shall so think fit, to sell the advowsons of the benefices annexed 
to the regius professorship of divinity in the said university, or any of them, and 
to invest the proceeds of any such sale in proper securities, with a provision 
for the payment of the interest and annual profits thereof to the regius pro- 
fessor of divinity for the time being; and that upon the completion of the sale 
of any such advowson the existing incumbent of the benefice shall be at 
liberty, upon resigning the same, to receive such interest and annual profits. 


Sinecure preferments may be annexed to benefices with cure of souls, with 
consent of patrons, 


LXXI. And be it enacted, that with respect to any benefice with cure of 
souls which is held together with or in the patronage of the holder of any 
prebend or other sinecure preferment belonging to any college in either of the 
universities, or to any private patron, arrangements may be made by the like 
authority, and with the consents of the respective patrons, for permanently 
uniting such preferment with such benefice ; provided that this act shall not 
apply to or affect any prebend or other sinecure preferment in the patronage of 
any college or of any lay patron in any other manner than as is herein ex- 
pressly enacted. 


Benefices may be divided or consolidated, with consent of patrons. 


LXXII. And be it enacted, that with respect to any parish in which both 
the profits and the spiritual charge are divided between two or more incum- 
bents, cach having a mediety or portion of the benefice, a plan or plans may 
be framed by the bishop of the diocese, with the consent of the patron or 
patrons, and soas not to prejudice tae interests of any existing incumbent, for 
constituting any of such portions separate benefices, or for consolidating two 
or more of such portions into one benefice to be held by one incumbent, or for 
making such other arrangements as he may judge likely to promote the 
eflicient discharge of pastoral duties in such parishes ; and any such plan may 
be carried into effect by the authority hereinafter provided : provided always, 
that nothing herein contained shall restrain the bishop from doing any act or 
exercising any power which he may now lawfully do or exercise without the 
consent of the patron or without the aid of the said commissioners. 
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Provisions for securing the better performance of spiritual duties m 
ill-endowed parishes. 


LXXIII. And be it enacted, with an especial view to the better care of 
populous parishes, that arrangements may from time to time be made by the 
like authority, for improving the value or making a better provision for the 
spiritual duties of ill-endowed parishes or districts, by means of such exchange 
of advowsons, or of such other alterations in the exercise of patronage, as may 
be agreed upon by patrons, with the consent of the bishop in every such case, 
or in the case of benefices lying in more than one diocese, then with the con- 
sent of the bishop of each diocese, and where a bishop is himself one of the 
patrons, with the consent of the archbishop. 


Income of benefices belonging to one patron may be apportioned in 
certain cases, 

LXXIV. And be it enacted, that arrangements may be made by the like 
authority for the apportionment of the income of two benefices belonging to 
the same patron between the incumbents or ministers of such benefices, or the 
churches or chapels connected therewith; provided that no such arrangement 
shall be made with respect to benefices in lay patronage without the consents 
of the respective patrons, nor in any case so as to prejudice the interests of any 
existing incumbent, nor without the consent of the bishop of the diocese, nor, 
in the case of benefices lying in more than one diocese, without the consent of 


the bishop of each diocese, nor, where a bishop is himself one of the patrons, 
without the consent of the archbishop also. 


Saving of existing interests. 


LXXV. Provided always, and be it enacted, that nothing in this act con- 
tained respecting the division of corporate property, the diminution of the in- 
come of any deanery or canonry, the severance of separate property, or the 
limitation of the exercise of patronage possessed in right of separate property, 
shall atfect any dean, canon, prebendary, dignitary, or officer in possession at 
the passing of this act, except as hereinbefore expressly enacted; but every 
dean, canon, prebendary, dignitary, and officer hereafter appointed shall be 
subject to such regulations as shall be made in pursuance of this act; and that 
the provisions herein contained respecting the qualification of persons to be 
presented to any benefice in the patronage of any chapter, or the apportionment 
of the income of any such benefice, shall not affect such chapter so long as any 
person who shall be a member thereof at the passing of this act shall continue 
such member; and that with respect to benefices in the patronage of either of 
the chapters of Saint Paul in London add of Lincoln, the fourth or junior 
canon for the time being shall not have any voice in the exercise of such pa- 


tronage so long as any one of the present members of such chapter shall con- 
tinue to be a member thereof. 


Declaration as to 1 & 2 W.4, c. 45. 


LXXVI. And be it declared and enacted, that nothing in this act or in the 
said first-recited act contained shall be construed to prejudice or affect any of 
the provisions of an act passed in the second year of the reign of his late Ma- 
jesty King William the Fourth, intituled “ An Act to extend the Provisions of 
an Act passed in the Twenty-ninth Year of the Reign of his Majesty King 
Charles the Second, intituled ‘ An Act for confirming and perpetuating Aug- 
mentations made by Ecclesiastical Persons to small Vicarages and Curacies,’ 
and for other Purposes,” or of the act therein recited : provided nevertheless, 
that after the passing of this act no augmentation made under such provisions, 
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by any bishop or by any chapter whose revenues are affected by this act or 
the said first-recited act, shall be valid and effectual without the consent of 
the ecclesiastical commissioners for England. 


Valuation of ecclesiastical revenues to be amended, 


LXXVII. And be it enacted, that the ecclesiastical commissioners for Eng- 
land shall forthwith, and from time to time as they shall think necessary, 
cause to be amended the valuation of the revenues of the bishoprics, cathedrals, 
collegiate churches, ecclesiastical corporations, aggregate and sole, and bene- 
fices, in England and Wales, which was made and estimated according to the 
returns made to the commissioners appointed to inquire into the revenues and 
patronage of the established church in England and Wales, and specified in 
the report made by the said last-mentioned commissioners bearing date the 
sixteenth day of June in the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-five ; 
and when any such amended valuation shall be completed, and shall have 
been approved by her Majesty in council, the same shall be printed by her 
Majesty’s printer, and when so printed shall be taken and held to be evidence 
of the value of every dignity, office, or benefice therein mentioned, for all the 
purposes of this act and of the said first-recited act. 


Appointment of additional commissioners, 


LXXVIII. And be it enacted, that, in addition to the commissioners named 
in and appointed or to be appointed by or under the provisions of the first- 
recited act, the following persons shall be ecclesiastical commissioners, and 
members of the corporation of the ecclesiastical commissioners for England, 
for all the purposes of the said first-recited act and of this act; that is to say, 
all the bishops of England and Wales for the time being respectively, the lord 
chief justice of England, the master of the rolls, the lord chief justice of her 
majesty’s court of common pleas, the lord chief baron of her majesty’s court of 
exchequer, the judge of the prerogative court of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the judge of the high court of admiralty for the time being respectively, (such 
chief justices, master of the rolls, chief baron, and judges being respectively 
members of the united church of England and Ireland,) the deans of the ca- 
thedral churches of Canterbury and Saint Paul in London, and of the colle- 
giate church of Saint Peter, Westminster, for the time being respectively ; and 
also four such lay persons (being members of the said united church) as shall 
be duly appointed by her Majesty, and whom her Majesty is hereby authorized 
to appoint, under her royal sign manual, to be such commissioners ; and such 
other two lay persons (being members of the said united church) as shall be 
duly appointed by the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury for the time being, and 
whom the said archbishop is hereby authorized to appoint, under his hand 
and archiepiscopal seal, to be such commissioner. 


How vacancies to be filled up. 


LXXIX. And be it enacted, that when any vacancy shall occur among such 
six last-mentioned commissioners, by death, resignation, or otherwise, it shall 
be lawful for her Majesty, or for the said archbishop, as the case may, be, toil 
up such vacancy by the appointment of some other lay person (being a member 
of the said united church) to be a commissioner ; and the person so appointed 
shall thereupon become and be an ecclesiastical commissioner, and a member 
of the corporation of the ecclesiastical commissioners for England, for all the 
purposes of the said first-recited act and of this act. 


New commissioners to subscribe declaration, 


LXXX. And be it enacted, that every lay commissioner appointed by or 
under the provisions of this act shall, before acting as such commissioner, 
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subscribe the declaration required of the other lay commissioners by the said 
first-recited act. 


Commissioners not tu be removeable. 


LXXXI. And be it enacted, that so much of the first-recited act as relates 
to the removal by her Majesty of any commissioner shall be and the same is 
hereby repealed; and every commissioner appointed or to be appointed by 
name by or under the provisions of the said first-recited act or of this act shal! 
hold his appointment as an ecclesiastical commissioner, and shall be a membei 
of the corporation of the ecclesiastical commissioners for England, so long as 


he shall well demean himself in the execution of his duties as such commis- 
sioner. 


Notice of meetings. 


LXXXII. And be it enacted, that the provisions of the first-recited act, 
whereby it is required that due notice of every meeting shall be given to every 
commissioner, shall not be construed to apply to any commissioner who at 
the time of giving notice of any meeting shall not be within England or Wales, 
nor to any commissioner who shall have intimated to the secretary that for 
any specified time (such time including the period of holding any meeting) he 
the said commissioner will not be able to attend the meetings of the commis 
sioners: provided always, that no act, matter, or thing affecting any com- 
missioner, being a bishop or dean, or the see or diocese or cathedral or colle- 
giate church of such commissioner, shall be done at any meeting whereof du 


notice shall not have been given to such commissioner, without his consent in 
writing previously obtained. 


Ecclesiastical commassioners to lay schemes before Queen in council, for carrying 
into effect the said recommendations. 


LXNXXIII. And be it enacted, that the ecclesiastical commissioners foi 
England shall from time to time prepare and lay before her Majesty in counci! 
such schemes as shall appear to the said commissioners to be required and to 
be best adapted for carrying this act into full effect, and shall in such schemes 
recommend and propose all such measures as may, upon further inquiry, which 
the said commissioners are hereby authorized to make, appear to them to be 
necessary for that purpose: provided always, that, previously to laying any 
such scheme before her Majesty in council, notice thereof shall be given to any 
corporation aggregate or sole affected thereby; and the objections, if any, of 
such corporation shall be laid before her Majesty in council, together with 
such scheme: provided also, that nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to prevent the said commissioners from proposing in any such scheme such 
modifications or variations, as to matters of detail and regulation, as shall not 


be substantially repugnant to any provision of this act or of the said last- 
mentioned act. 


Queen in council may make order for Carrying sche mes into effect. 


LXXXIV. And be it enacted, that when any such scheme shall be approved 
by her Majesty in council it shall be lawful for her Majesty in council to make 
an order or orders ratifying the same, and specifying the time or times when 
such scheme or the several parts thereof shall take effect, and to direct every 
such order to be registered by the registrar of each of the dioceses whereof the 
bishop, or within which any cathedral or collegiate church, dignitary, chapter, 


member of a chapter, officer, incumbent, or any other person or body corpo- 
rate, may or shall be in any respect affected thereby. 


~ 
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Orders need only refer to act. 


LXXXV. And be it enacted, that in any order made by her Majesty in 
council under the authority of this act or of the first-recited act it shall be suf- 
ficient to refer to the act under the authority whereof the order is made, and 
it shall not be necessary to recite any of the provisions of this act, or of the 
said first-recited act. 


Orders gazetted to be of full effect. 


LXNXXVI. And be it enacted, that every such order shall, as soon as may 
be after the making thereof by her Majesty in council, be published in the 
London Gazette; and so soon as any order in council made under the 
authority of this act or of the first-recited act shall be so gazetted it shall in 
all respects, and as to all things therein contained, have and be of the same 
force and effect as if all and every part thereof were included in this act. 


Copies of orders to be laid before parliament. 


LAXXVIIL. And be it enacted, that a copy of every order of her Majesty 
in council made under this act shall be laid before each house of parliament 
in the month of January in every year, if parliament shall be then sitting, 
or if parhament be not then sitting within one week after the next meeting 
thereof. 


Penalty for neglect of registration. 


LXXXVIII. And be it enacted, that the registrar of every diocese to whom 
any order of her Majesty in council made by virtue of this act shall be 
delivered shall forthwith register the same in the registry of his diocese ; and 
if any such registrar shall refuse or neglect to register any such order he shall 
for every day during which he shall so offend forfeit twenty pounds, and if 
his offence shall continue for the space of three months he shall forfeit his 
office, and it shall be lawful for the bishop of the diocese to appoint a suc- 
cessor thereto. 

Fee to registrar. 


LXNXXIX. And be it enacted, that for such registration as aforesaid the 
registrar shall not be entitled to receive any fee or reward, but on every search 
for any such order he shall be entitled to receive a fee of three shillings, and 
for every copy or extract of any such order certified by him he shall be 
entitled to receive fourpence for every folio of ninety words; and the copy of 
every such entry, certified by the registrar, shall be admissible as evidence in 
all courts and places whatsoever. 


Provisions of 6 & 7 W. 4, c. 77, to extend to this act. 


XC. And be it enacted, that all the powers and authorities vested in the 
ecclesiastical commissioners for England by the first-recited act with reference 
to the matters therein contained shall be continued, and extended and apply 
to the said commissioners, and to the commissioners appointed by or under 
the provisions of this act, with reference to all matters contained in. this act, 
and may be used and exercised by them as fully and effectually as if the said 
powers and authorities were repeated in this act; and the said first-recited 
act and this act shall be construed as if they were one and-the same act. 


Ofiice of treasurer and secretary. 


XCI. And be it enacted, that, notwithstanding anything in the first-recited 
act contained, the offices of treasurer and secretary to the said commissioners 


shall be united and shall be one office, and shail be held and the duties 
SY 
x 
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thereof performed by the same person ; and Charles Knight Murray, Esquire, 
arrister at Law, shall continue to be treasurer and secretary, and may hold 
the said office so long as he shall well demean himself therein ; ; and upon any 

vacancy of the said office by death, resignation, or otherwise, the ecclesiastical! 


commissioners for England shall appoint a successor thereto, by an instrument 
in writing under their common seal. 


Ecclesiastical jurisdictions continued. 


XCII. And be it enacted, that the temporary provisions of the said first 
recited act shall continue and be in force until the first day of August, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-one, and if parliament shall be then sitting 
until the end of the then session of parliament: provided always, that, not- 
withstanding anything in the said first-recited act or in this act contained, 
any bishop or archdeacon may hold visitations of the clergy within the limits 
of his diocese or archdeaconry, and at such visitations may admit church- 
wardens, receive presentments, and do all other acts, matters, and things by 
custom appertaining to the visitations of bishops and archdeacons in the 
places assigned to their respective jurisdiction and authority, under or by 
virtue of the provisions of the said first-recited act; and any bishop may 


consecrate any new church or chapel or any new basta ground within his 
“a 
qHocese, 


Construction of the terms ‘ canon”’ and “ minor canon.” 
AXACIIL. And be it enacted, that in the construction of this act the term 
canon” shall be construed to mean only every residentiary member ot 
chapter, except the dean, heretofore styled ‘either prebendary, canon, canon 
residentiary, or residentiary; and the term ‘ minor canon” shall be construed 
to extend to and include every vicar, vicar choral, 


priest vicar, and senior 
vicar, be 


ing a member of the choir in any cathedral or collegiate church. 


Act may he amended this session. 


NCIV. And be it enacted, that this act may be amended or repealed by any 
act to be passed in the present session of parliament. 


(HEDULE TO WHICH THIS ACT REFERS. 


Number Number 


Cathedral or Collegiate Church of Cathedral or Collegiate Church. of 

Canons Canons 
Canterbury - - 6 Manchester - - t 
Durham . - 6 Norwich ~ . i 
ly - - 0 St. Paul's, London - . 4 
Westminster . 6 Peterborough - * i 
Winchester - . 5 Ripon ” dl - . 4 
kxeter - ° 5 Rochester - . i 
Bristol - - i Salisbury - . | 
Carlish ‘ { Wells - - - ' 
Chester - ‘ Windsor - - t 
Chichestes i Worceste! : = . 
Gloucester - - i York - . ‘ ! 
Hereford - - 1 Saint David's - 
Lichtield i Llandatt - . 2 
Lincoln i 
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AN ACT TO MAKE CERTAIN PROVISIONS AND REGULATIONS IN RESPECT TO THE 
EXERCISE, WITHIN ENGLAND AND IRELAND, OF THEIR OFFICE, BY THE 
BISHOPS AND CLERGY OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN SCOTLAND, 
AND ALSO TO EXTEND SUCH PROVISIONS AND REGULATIONS TO THE BISHOPS 
AND CLERGY OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA; AND ALSO TO MAKE FURTHER REGULATIONS IN RESPECT TO 
BISHOPS AND CLERGY OTHER THAN THOSE OF THE UNITED CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 


Bishops of England or Ireland may permit clergy of the protestant episcopal 
church in Scotland to officiate in their dioceses under certain restrictions. 


WHEREAS an act was passed in the thirty-second year of the reign of his late 
Majesty King George the Third, intituled, ** An Act for granting Relief to 
Persons of the Episcopal Communion in Scotland:” and whereas it is ex- 
pedient to alter and amend the said act, and to enable the bishops of the 
protestant episcopal church in Scotland, and the priests of such church 
canonically ordained, under certain limitations and restrictions, to perform 
divine service, to preach, and to administer the sacraments, according to the 
rites and ceremonies of the united church of Engiand and Lreland, in churches 
or chapels within England or Ireland where the liturgy of the said united 
church is used: be it enacted by the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and Commons, 
in this present parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, that 
it shall be lawful for the bishop of any diocese in England or Ireland, if he 
shall think fit, on the application of any bishop of the protestant episcopal 
church in Scotland, or of any priest of such church canonically ordained by 
any bishop thereof, residing and exercising at the time of such ordination 
episcopal functions within some district or place in Scotland, to grant per- 
mission under his hand, and from time to time also under his hand to renew 
such permission, to any such bishop or priest to perform divine service, and 
to preach, and administer the sacrament, according to the rites and ceremonies 
of the united church of England and Ireland, for any one day or any two 
days, and no more, in any church or chapel within the diocese of the sand 
bishop, where the liturgy of the said united church is used, such day or days 
and church or chapel to be specitied in such permission or renewed permission ; 
and thereupon it shall be lawful for the party mentioned in such permission 
or renewed permission, with the consent of the incumbent or officiating 
minister of such church or chapel, to perform divine service, and to preach, 
and administer the sacraments therein, according to the rites and ceremonies 
of the united church of England and Ireland, on the day or days specified in 
such written permission or renewed permission, and on no other. 


Certain letters commendatory to be produced to the bishop before permission 
granted, 


II. Provided always, and be it eracted, that no such written permission or 
renewed permission shall be granted, unless the party applying for the same 
shall first produce to the bishop of the diocese letters commendatory given 
within six months before the production thereof, in the case of a bishop under 
the hand and seal of two other bishops of the church to which he belongs, 
and in the case of a priest under the hand and seal of the bishop exercising 
episcopal functions within the district or place in which such priest usually 
officiates, and also a testimonial given within six months before the production 
thereof, under the hand and seal of such last-mentioned bishops or bishop, 
that the party applying is a person of honest life and godly conversation, and 
professcth the doctrines of the united church of England and Ireland. 
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Provisions of this act as to the clergy of the episcopal church in Scotland extended 
to the clergy of the episcopal church in the United States. 


[1]. And whereas another act was passed in the twenty-sixth year of th 
reign of his said late Majesty, intituled, ‘‘ An Act to empower the Archbish lop 
of Canterbury and the Archbishop of York for the time being to consecrate to 
the office of a Bishop persons being subjects or citizens of countries out of he: 
Majesty's dominions :” and whereas it is expedient to alter and amend the 

said act, and to enable the bishops and priests of the protestant episcopal 
church in the United States of America to officiate in England and Ireland, 
under restrictions and limitations similar to those hereinbefore enacted and 
provided with respect to the bishops and priests of the protestant episcopal 
church in Scotland; be it therefore enacted, that all the several provisions 
hereinbefore contained with respect to the bishops and priests canonically 
ordained of the protestant episcopal church in Scotland shall respectively 
extend to the bishops of the protestant episcopal church in the United Stat: 
of America, and to the priests canonically ordained by a bishop of such church, 
residing and exercising at the time of such ordination episcopal functions 
within some district or place in the United States of America. 


Penalty on allowing clergy of the protestant episcopal church in Scotland or ii 
the United States of America to officiate without such permission, or 07 
allowing other clergy to officiate. 


IV. And be it enacted, that any incumbent or stipendiary curate, who 
without the production of such written permission or renewed permission as 
aforesaid, shall allow any bishop or priest of the protestant episcopal church 
in Scotiand or in the United States of America, or who shall allow any deacon 
of either of such churches, or any other bishop, priest, or deacon, not being 
a bishop, priest, or deacon of the united church of England and Ireland, 
of any of her Majesty's foreign possessions, to officiate in any church or jae 
of which he is incumbent or curate, shall for the first offence be liable to be 
called to appear before the bishop of the diocese in person, and, if be shew no 
sufficient cause to the contrary, to be publicly or privately monished, at the 
discretion of the said bishop ; and for the second and every subsequent offence, 
if a curate, he shall, after having been in like manner called to appear, and 
shewing no suflicient cause to the contrary, be liable to be removed, or to be 
temporarily suspended from his curacy, at the discretion of the said bishop ; 
and if an incumbent, he shall, on proof of the offence in due course of law, be 
suspended from his office and benetice for any time not exceeding three months, 
or be subject to other ecclesiastical censures ; and the said bishop shall, during 
anv such suspension, provide for the performance of the spiritual duties ot 
such benefice by sequestration or otherwise, as in the case of non-residence. 


Penalty on officiating contrary to recited acts or this act, save as herein mentioned. 


V. And be it enacted, that if any bishop or priest of the protestant episcopal! 
church in Scotland, or in the United States of America, shall, save as herein- 
before mentioned, or if any deacon of either of such churches shall officiate, 
contrary to the provisions of the said recited acts, in any church or chapel in 
England or Ireland where the litur gy of the said united church is used, or it 
any bishop, pnest, or deacon, not being a bishop, priest, or deacon of the 
united church of England or Ireland, or of any of her Majesty’s foreign pos- 
sessions, or of the protest: int episcopal church in Scotland or in the United 

States of America, shall officiate in any such church or chapel, he shall for 
every such offence forfeit and pay the sum of tifty pounds to the governors ot 
Queen Anne's Bounty, to be recovered by action of debt, brought in the name 
f the treasurer of the said Bounty, in any of her Majesty’s courts of record 
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at Westminster, or in the courts of session in Scotland at the suit of the public 
prosecutor. 


Deacons ordained out of England or Ireland, and afterwards ordained 
priests in England or Ireland. 


VI. And be it enacted, that no person who has been or shall be ordained a 
deacon by any protestant bishop other than an archbishop or bishop of the 
united church of England and Ireland, and who shall after the passing of this 
ag} be ordained a priest by any archbishop or bishop of the united church of 
England and Ireland, shall be thereby enabled, save as in this act is provided, 
to exercise his office within England or Ireland. 


Admissions Sc. to benefices and curacies contrary hereto void. 


VII. And be it further enacted, that all admissions, institutions, and in- 
ductions to benefices in the church of England or church of Lreland, and all 
appointments to act as curates therein, which shall be made contrary to the 
provisions of this act, shall be to all intents and purposes null and void; 
provided always, that nothing herein shall be construed to atfect any admission, 
institution, or induction to any benefice, or any appointment as curate which 
shall have been made previous to the passing of this act. 


Not to affect the Act 59 G. 3, ¢. 60. 


VIII. Provided always, that nothing in this act contained shall be construed 
to affect or to repeal any of the provisions of an act passed in the fifty-ninth 
year of the reign of his late Majesty King George the Third, intituled, ‘ An 
Act to permit the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and the Bishop of 


London, for the time being, to admit persons into holy orders specially for the 
Colonies.” 


EDUCATION, 


RETURN TO AN ADDRESS OF THE HON. THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, DATED 
JULY 15, 1840, FOR EXTRACTS FROM MINUTES OF COMMITTEE OF COUNCII 
ON EDUCATION OF JANUARY 4 ,1840, AND JULY 15, 1840, 


Exviract from minutes of January 4, 1840. 


Read, the following letter from the secretary to the Education Committee 

of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland :— 

“Edinburgh, Dec. 19, 1899. 
“ Str,—The Education Committee of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland respectfully request of the Education Board of the Privy Council some 
further information than the published regulations afford on that part of their 
plan which relates to the inspection of schools aided by the funds at their dis- 
posal. . 

« They beg to learn whether the proposed inspection is meant to be in con- 
nexion and in co-operation with the Church of Scotland, to which the super- 
intendence of schools is by law committed; if so, in what manner such 
connexion and co-operation are to be effected ; and they would feel obliged by 
receiving such information generally, in regard to the nomination and purposes 
of the inspectors, as may enable them to judge whether there may be no hazard 
of any interference taking place with the established system of inspection by 
the church. 

‘The committee take leave, with deference, to suggest whether it might 
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not be advantageous that the proposed inspection were incorporated with the 
existing system, by the board consulting the church on the appointment of the 


inspectors. “ | have, Kc., JOHN GORDON, 


‘** Secretary to the General Assembly's 


Education Committee. 
‘ To the Secretary of the Education Board 
of the Privy Council, &c." 





Ordered, that the following reply be made :— 


‘Committee of Council on Education, Council. 
office, Whitehall, Jan. 4. 

“ Sir,—I am directed by the Committee of Council on Education to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter, dated December 19. 

“Tam also to acknowledge the receipt of the Report made by the Education 
Committee of the General Assembly ‘On the Returns from Presbyteries 
regarding the examination of schools in the year 1839,’ which my Lords have 
peruse d with great interest and satisfaction. 

‘The Committee of Council direct me to inform you, in reply to your in 
quiries, that the inspectors of schools aided by publi c grants are appointed by 
her Maje sty in Council, on the recommendation of the Committee of Counc il 
on Education; and, in order to afford you the fullest information respecting 
the duties of the inspectors, my Lords direct me to transmit the enclosed copy 
of instructions addressed to the inspectors for England and Wales. —Instruc- 
tions framed on the same principles, but modified so as to render them appli- 
cable to any peculiar circumstances in Scotland, will be issued to the inspectors 
for that country. With respect to such modifications, my Lords will be glad 
to receive any observations from the Committee of the Ge ‘neral Assembly. 

‘In these documents you will perceive that the inspection of schools i 
intended to be a means of co- operation between the government and the 
ministers, local committees, and trustees of schools, for the improvement and 
extension of elementary education ; and my Lords embrace the opportunity of 
expressing their intention to co-operate with the church of Scotland for the 
attainment of these results, as regards the schools which are placed by law, o1 
by the condition of their endowments or constitution, under the superinten- 
cent e of the church of Scotland. 

‘In further reply to your inquiry, my Lords direct me to assure you that, 
with respect to these schools, my Lords will at all times feel it — duty to 
communicate and co- oper ate with the Iducation Committee of the General 
Asst mbly, and will direct cop es of their inspectors’ reports to wf transmitted 
to the committee from time de time. 

‘* My Lords conceive this co-operation may best be promoted by selecting for 
the inspection of such schools gentlemen who possess the contidence of the 
church of Scotland, while their ac quaintance with all the technical details of 
elementary instruc tion, and their zeal for the education of the poorer classes, 
will afford a guarantee that they are fit agents for promoting the improvement 
and extension of such el ments ry educi ition as hii ty secure the religious and 
moral improvement o f the children of the poor. 

“The Committee of Council consider that much advantage will arise from 
their Lordships having the opportunity of consulting the Education Com- 
mittee of the General Asse mils with respect to the selection of the inspectors 
of such schools; before, therefore, a recommendation of any gentleman for 
this office is made to her Majesty in Council, my Lords will communicate the 
name to the committce of the General Assembly for their observations. 

“T have, &c., 5. Fs BAT, 
* John Gordon, Esq., Secretary to the Education Committee of the 


General Assembly of the Church of Scotland.” 
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Extract from the Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, 
July 15, 1840. 


The Lord President having called the attention of the committee to their 
previous minutes relating to the appointment of inspectors of schools in con- 
nexion with the church of England, their Lordships deliberated thereon, and 
resolved that a report be presented to her Majesty in Council embodying the 
following recommendations :— 

1. That before any person is recommended to the Queen in Council, to be 
appointed to inspect schools receiving aid from the public, the promoters of 
which state themselves to be in connexion with the National Society or the 
church of England, the Archbishops of Canterbury and York be consulted by 
the Committee of Privy Council, each with regard to his own province ; and 
that they be at liberty to suggest any person or persons for the office of in- 
spector, and that no person be appointed without their concurrence. 

2. That the inspectors of such schools shall be appointed during pleasure, 
and that it shall be in the power of each archbishop, at all times, with regard 
to his own province, to withdraw his concurrence in such appointment, where- 
upon the authority of the inspector shall cease, and a fresh appointment take 
place. 

3. That the instructions to the inspectors with regard to religious instruc- 
tion shall be framed by the archbishops, and form part of the general instruc- 
tions to the inspectors of such schools, and that the general instructions shall 
be communicated to the archbishops before they are finally sanctioned. 

That each inspector, at the same time that he presents any report relating 
to the said schools to the Committee of the Privy Council, shall transmit a 
duplicate thereof to the archbishop, and shall also send a copy to the bishop 
of the diocese in which the school ts situate, for his information. 

4. That the grants of money be in proportion to the number of children 
educated, and the amount of money raised by private contribution, with the 
power of making exceptions in certain cases, the grounds of which wilt be | 
stated in the annual returns to parliament. 


AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CILURCH. 


Tue following letter has been addressed to the Bishop of Barbadoes, by 
Bishop Griswold :— 
Boston, Massachusetts, April 4, 1859. 

Right Reverend and Dear Sir,—During the last general convention of the 
protestant episcopal church, in the United States of America, the house of 
bishops adopted the following resolutions :— 

“Ist. That it is absolutely essential to the proper discipline of this church, 
that no clergyman from a foreign episcopal church should be received into 
union with any diocese of the United States, except he bring a regular and 
formal dismissory letter from the foreign bishop with whose diocese he was 
last connected; and further, that when so received he should be regarded on 
all sides as having entirely passed from the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the 
bishop from whom the letter dismissory is brought, to that of the bishop by 
whom it is accepted ; and, further, that in the opinion of this house no such 
clergyman, or any other desirous of passing from the church in the United 
States to that of any foreign state, ought to be received by any foreign bishop 
into connexion with his diocese, except upon the receipt of a regular and 
formal dismissory letter from the bishop within whose jurisdiction he was 
last connected here; and that when thus accepted, and only then, can he be 
considered as discharged from all obligations of canonical obedience to the 
discipline of this church. 
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‘nd. That the presiding bishop of this church be appointed to enter into 
correspondence with the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of Ar- 
magh, as primate of all Ireland, the primate of the episcopal church in Scot- 
land, the bishops of the protestant episcopal churches in the West India 


Islands, and in the colonies of Canada and Nova Scotia, for the purposes of 


arranging, as soon as possible, a general concurrence in the above regulations, 
and to report to this house at the next general convention.” 

In performance of the duty thus assigned me, I have the honour to address 
your lordship, and request that you will be pleased to take into consideration 
a subject which so much concerns the common good of the church with which 
we are connected, and that you will have the goodness to communicate to me, 
in Boston, Massachusetts, what is your pleasure or advice respecting the 
above resolutions. With much reverence and respect, &c. 

(Signed) ALEXANDER P, Griswo pn, 
Presiding Bishop of the Louse of Bishops. 


To the Right Rev. W. If. Coleridge, D.D., 
Bishop of Barbadoes, &c. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


From the Ecclesiastical Gatette. 


As the Roman catholics still continue to assert, or to intimate indirectly, that 
their numbers in Great Britain amount to about two millions, and as it is 
evident that this is an enormous exaggeration, made to serve a particular 
purpose, It seems desirable to ascertain, as nearly as may be, their real 
numerical strength. 

By the returns made to parliament last session, of the number of marriages 
solemnized wy Roman-catholie chapels and other dissenting places of worship, 
from the Ist of January to the 31st of December, 1838, it appears that the 
number of Roman-catholic marriages in England and Wales was 1629. Now 
we know that marriage is made a sacrament in the church of Rome, and it is 
not considered valid by her members unless celebrated bya priest of their own 
communion, It is, therefore, reasonable to conclude, that in all cases where 
both the parties are Romanists the marriages are so celebrated. And in cases 
where one of the parties is a protestant it is the almost universal practice to 
celebrate the marriage according to both rites, in order to make it binding on 
the conscience of both parties. The number of marriages celebrated in Roman- 
catholic chapels may, therefore, be taken as being a fair criterion of the 
number of the Roman-catholic population. 

Now it appears from the first annual report of the registrar-general, that 
the whole number of marriages in England and Wales, from Jan. ist to Dec. 
Sist, 1838, was 111,481; and that the whole amount of the population of 
England and Wales, in the middle of that year, amounted to about 15,324,720. 
This will give one marriage for 1374 persons ; and applying this rule to Roman- 
catholic marriages we have (1374 x 1,629—) 223,987 for the whole amount 
of the Roman-catholic population of England and Wales. These results agree 
most remarkably with an estimate which we formerly made from the number 
of Roman-catholic chapels in Great Britain, see Ecclesiastical Gazette, vol. i. 
p. 117, where, by estimating them at 500 to each chapel, we computed the 
number of Roman catholics in England and Wales to be about 223,000 
Instead, therefore, of amounting to two millions, the Roman catholics amount 
to little more than one-niuth of that number; and their proportion to the 
Whole population ts littl more than the seventieth part. It seems, however, 
that even this is a somewhat greater proportion than that of the latter part 
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of last century. Bishop Porteous says (in his letter to the clergy of Chester) 
that the number of Papists, as returned to the House of Lords in 1767, was 
67,916, and in 1780 it was 69,376, making an increase of 1460. He states 
that the population was in 1781 estimated at eight millions, so that the 
Papists did not make a hundredth part of the whole. 


Pe - 
ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
ORDINATION S. 

Bishop of Norwich, Norwich Cathedral  .......cccccccccccccccccuce July 26, 
Bishop of Worcester, Worcester Cathedral ccc... cccccccccucecs July 2o. 


Name. Degree. College. University. Ordauining Bishop. 
Aitkens, Charles H...... nea. New Inn Hall Oxford W orcester 
Baber, Harry ....ecccceee MA. ‘Trimty Camb. Norwich 
Brothers, James.......... 8.4. Corpus Christi Camb. Norwich 
Chevalier, Jobn......... ua. GonvilleX Caius Camb. Norwich 
Churchill, Smith.......... e.a. Pembroke Camb. Norwich 
Collins, Charles M....... M.A. Exeter Oxford Worcester 
Fade, William............ B.A. Sidney Camb. Norwich 
Eller, George............ BeAe Queens’ Camb. Norwich 
Faulkner, William A.... Beas Magdalen Hall Oxford W orcester 
Fisher, Charles James.. p.a. St. Jobn’s Camb, Norwich 
Foy, John....ccccsecseeeee BeAs ‘Trinity Hall Camb. Norwich 
Francis, James .......... BAe Christ's Camb. Worcester 
Hay, Hon. Somerville. m.a. Trinity Camb, Norwich 
Hill, Abraham........... BA. St. John’s Camb. Norwich 
Jones, Samuel (Lit. )... Worcester 
Kemp, Augustus........ BA. Caius Camb. Norwich 
Morris, Geo. Eddison.. ».a. Worcester Oxford Worcester 
Moyle, George .......... M.A. Lincoln Oxford Worcester 
Reeves, John Wm...... pa. Christ’s Camb. Worcester 
Richings, Fred. H....... s.a. CQueens’ Camb. Worcester 
Royle, Jermyn P........ pea. St. John’s Camb. Norwich 
Savile, Bourchier W.... na. Emmanuel Camb. Worcester 
Smythe, Thomas R..... B.A. rasennose Oxford Worcester 
Snooke, William Chas. wa. St. Peter's Camb. Norwich 
Spencer, Charles.......... B.A. Pembroke Camb. Norwich 
Wright, Daniel F....... pea. Caius Camb. Norwich 

PRIESTS. 
Alston, Fdward C....... e.a.  GonvilleX Caius Camb. Norwich 
\rthur, Lucius........... M.A. Trinity (amb. Worcester 
Barrow, Geo. Martin... pb. a Trinity Camb. Worcester 
Baxter, Robert H....... M.A Brasennose Oxford Worcester 
Hellman, Arthur H...... ua. GonvilleXCaius Camb Norwich 
rewer, Edward......... BA. Christ's Camb. Norwich 
Brophy, Heory Robert pea. Trinity Dublin W orcester 
Cottingham, Henry..... B.A. Magdalen Camb. Worcester 
( unningham, F. B.A. lrinity Camb. Norwich 
Drew, Heriot S.......... BA. St. John’s Camb. Norwich 
Kade, Thomas French... e.a. Jesus Camb. Norwich 
Fortescue, E. B.K....... Bea. Wadham Oxford Worcester 


DEACONS, 


Vou. NVIL.—Sept, 1840. 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Hare, Frederick J........ sa. Clare Hall Camb. Norwich 
Hobson, Wm. Welles... ».s. St. John’s Camb. Norwich 
Ingram, Richard Hunt. ™.a. Worcester Oxford Worcester 
Meeres, Natbaniel...... np. St. Jobn’s Camb. Norwich 
Merivale, Alex. Fred... m.a. Trinity Camb. W orcester 
Poley, William Weller n.a. Queens’ Camb. Norwich 
SOME acct kedencenes p.a. St. John’s Camb. W orcester 
BORE, Das Theccsccosccesses m.a. Pembroke Oxford W orcester 
Smith, Sydney..........- wea. Trimty Camb. Norwich 
Smith, James Ind....... m.a. Trinity Camb. Norwich 
York, Thomas............ ba. Queens’ Camb. Norwich 


ORDINATIONS APPOINTED, 


The Lord Bishop of Salisbury will hold bis next ordination on Sunday, Sept. 20. 

The Lord Bishop of Lincoln will hold his next ordination in Lincoln cathedral, on 
Sunday, Sept. 20. 

The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells intends to hold his next ordination at Wells, on 
Sunday, Sept. 20. 

The Lord Bishop of Bristol will hold bis next ordination on September 20, 

The Lord Bishop of Winchester will bold his next ordination at Farnham Castle on 
the 15th of December. Candidates must send their papers to the Bishop at Farnham, 
not later than the 1st of November. 


The Lord Bishop of Hereford will bold his next ordination on Sunday, the 20th of 


December, in the cathedral church of Hereford. 





CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Gadsden, Christopher Edwards, D.D., Bishop of South Carolina 


Mbthens, ©. Bh ..cccssnsess C. of Honington. 

PURO, T cccccccccssess. Chaplain to the Earl of Cavan. 

nent. 0. Gi scccsatens Domestic Chaplain to the Duchess of Gordon. 

eephy, Ei.) E. .cccsssee . C. of St. James, Birmingham. 

CEBOED, Her ccrssscenees Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Lichfield, to the Arch- 
deaconry of Derby. 

Cannon, George......... Chaplain of the Marlborough Bridewell, 

Corfield, R., R. of Pitehfield, Rural Dean in the Archdeaconry of Salop. 

SMS Ficusesarsecutucnsse One of the Domestic Chaplains to the Earl of Mountnorris. 

ee WY RE. os ccéceius C. of Broughton, Hants. 


Dunning, R., C, of Torpoint, Devon, Domestic Chaplain to Lord Lisle. 
Faussett, Godfrey, D.D. Canon of Christ’s Church, Oxford. 


Faulkner, W. A........ .. C.of Norton, near Kempsey, Worcester. 

Goddard, G. F.......... One of the Domestic Chaplains to H. R. H. the Duke of 
Cambridge. 

Greene, C......cccccseeeee Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Richmond, 

S| ag eer An Honorary Prebendary of Wells Cathedral. 

Hall, W., Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge, C. of St. Mary’s Church, Manchester. 
POUUS Pcstsdeinuuteiesban Afternoon Lecturer of St. Ann's, Limehouse. 

PUN F acwisinveciihewss Yo the British Chaplaincy at Ostend, on the nomination of the 
head Bishop of London. 

POQUON, Bhscecntin stevens _ One of the Domestic Chaplains to the Duke of Leeds. 

Jones, R., lacumbent of ( romford, Derbvsbire, Domestic Chaplain to Lord Seaton. 
Lane, Edmund........... C. ct Ilingworth, in the parish of Halifax. 


Lear, Ven. Francis, Archdeacon of Salisbury, Official of the Peculiar Decanal Juris- 
diction of Salisbury. 
senccecsecscasee A Rural Dean of Campden, Diocese of Gloucester and Beistol. 


Moser eeseeeeees lo the Prebendal Stall of Warminster in Wells Cathedral. 
Sernaiecnaliil .eee C. of Hambleden. 
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NESSOY,, Diccccccsesccccess One of the Domestic Chaplains to Lord Blayney. 

Pinder, John......... «+. Precentor and Honorary Prebendary in Wells Cathedral. 

, 1) oa ences «+» To the Chaplaincy of the city of Ghent, on the nomination of 
the Bishop of London. 

Prion, <= DD, Dsscscccoss To the Vice-Provostship of Dublin University. 

Reid, Jobn........00 «+» To the Chaplaincy of Down. 

Richings, F. H.......00- C. of Mancetter, Warwick, 

a a. | Aen C. of Hales Owen, Salop. 

Stirling, O. W.N........ C. of Belper, Derbyshire. 

Sullivan, H. W.......... C. of Bishopstoke, Leicester. 

Taylor, D.D...... eseeeee Lecturer of Dedham, Essex. 

Thomas, R............... Chaplain of Bancroft’s Hospital, Mile End. 

Trelawny, E......... «+» Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Edgecombe. 


White, 8S. G. B., C. of Biddenden, Kent, one of the Domestic Chaplains to his Grace 
the Duke of Marlborough. 

Wilberforce, Ven. S.... A Prebendary of Winchester Cathedral. 

Wilkinson, W........... The Lay Vicarship of Winchester Cathedral. 

Willis, W. D......000.. An Honorary Prebendary of Wells Cathedral. 


RESIGNATIONS, 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
; : . Governors of Crediton 
Kirkness, W. J..... Kennerleigh R. Devon Exeter "Cherity on 


Manning, Alexander, the Chaplaincy of the Marlborough Bridewell. 





PREFERMENTS. 


Archer, W. J. B. Churchill P. C. Somerset ; 7 
Beyfield, B. ...... Ripponden, P. C. W. York York V. of Halifax 
' ; : ’ , G ors of the 
Berkeley, Geo. C. Southminster V. Essex London ; aa 
, . : j f Credi- 
juckeridge, A. N. Kennerleigh R. Devon Exeter er " 
Busfield, Wm,...... Keighley R. Y ork York Duke of Devonshire 


Buttemer, R. D., Incumbency of the New Church at Wreclesbam, Farnbam, Surrey 


, St. John’s College, 
Clare,G. T. ...... Bainton R. E. York York ; “Oxford = 


: > ). —_ pas 
Cooper, Mark....,. Bramshaw P. C. Wilts ; pirates D. & C. of Salisbury 
Crk, Js ucwensncs Co FV. W. York Chester The Queen 
_ § Trinity Church, Uc & W. 
Daniel, Alfred “*) Frome P.C. ; Somerset B. & 


Davies, C. G., the lncumbency of Trinity Church, Wakefield ae 
Deedes, Lewis .... Branfield R, Herts Lincoln Abel Smith, Psq. 


Fouton, F. J. .cscce ; ay ste z as Hereford Hereford Rev. G. Woodhouse 


Griffiths, Thomas,. Kidwelly V. Carmar. St.David’s Lord Chancellor 
Hamilton, J. ..... . Gt. Baddow V. Essex London Mrs. Bullen 
Houlditch, Edward Stapelgrove, R. Somerset B. & W. V. Stuckey, Esq. 
Hubert, H.S. M... Croxton V. Norfolk Norwich Christ Coll, Camb. 


; : W. Christopher, Esq. 

Kelk, W. Hastings § Drayton Beauchamp? pucys Lincoln and Lady Mary 
Q OR. ) £  Christopber 

Miller, R. ......... Newton Hamilton R. Armagh Ireland ; 

Morrell, B., the Incumbency of Sibford New Church, Oxfordshire 

Owen, T., the Incumbency of St. Clements, Manchester Carlist 

Perey, Henry ...... Warkworth V. Northam. Durbam Bishop of Carlisle 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Phillips,FrancisR. Oadby V. Leicest. Lincoln Countess of Listowell 
Prattent, J. C. ... Steepleton Iwerne R. Dorset Bristol —_ Lord Rivers 
SA: Micntbaniionese Egglwys Cymmin R. Carmar. St.David’s Lord Chancellor 
Ridley, W. H. ... Hambledoa R. Bucks Lincoln Lord Colborne 
Sparke, is, avieiias - Hapton P.C. Norfolk Norwich Christ Coll. Camb, 
Symes, R., the Incumbency of Trinity Church, Cleve, Somerset 
as , 4 Evercreech V. w. ey ee IT 
Paliet, G.: .cosssneee dQ Chesterblade C. Somerset B. & W. Hon, J. Talbot 
Tuffnell, J. C.F... Edborton R. Sussex Canterb. Abp. of Canterbury 
West, Jobn......... Coleford P. C. Somerset B,.& WW. V. of Kilmersdon 

o “aoere * § Burton Agnes V.wedp win wv on 
Wilberforce, R. L 2 Harpham C. ‘ E. York York R. Raikes, Esq. 
Wintle, Thomas... Leckford Sin. R. Hants Winches. St. John’s Coll. Oxf, 
Wodehouse, Hon. § Latchem R. w, Lex- ) Meskie Meet ieid Webti 

Alfred ...... .- 0 bam East R. 4 


Woollaston, W.C. Dereham E.Sin. R. Norfolk Norwich Rev.C.H.Woollaston 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Otter, William, D.D., Lord Bishop of Chichester 
Alexander, Robert, R. of Aghoghbill, and formerly Archdeacon of Down 


Alington, Ds. ‘cameus Walsoken R. : Norfolk Norwich — Watson, Esq. 
Bowen, Right Rev, Dr., Bishop of South Carolina 
: 2 ‘ ve S J < ¢ ce 
Cutler, James ...... Leckford Sin. R. Hants Winches. = _ o Camps, 
Oxford 
‘= : : ; Willoughby 
i far Swinstead V. Lincoln Lincoln \ Lord Wil oughby 


1 D'Eresby 


Duppa, J. Wood.. Puddlestone V. Hereford Hereford 

Grape, R § Hloggeston R. Bucks — Lincoln Wore. Coll. Oxford 
vos eeewes""U-- and Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Mountnorris 

Harries, David ... Colwen P. C. Brecon St,David’s V. of Deveynock 


Huanan, A., C, of Ulpba 
. gtoft w. Quadring . rT: 
Ince, Edward ...... ” - ge w. Quadring ty incoln Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln 


Marsh, M., Canon Residentiary, Sub-Dean and Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Salisbury 
Ord. H. Craven ,,, ) >ttatfieldMortimerV. Berks — Salisbury Eton College 
‘ ‘*) and one of the Prebendaries of Lincoln Cathedral 


Pickard, Geo....... 2 W armwell R. w. d Dorset Salisbury Trenchard family 
@ Poxwell R. \ yi : 
> a , 
Proctor, Robert... Hornby Chapel P.C. Lancas. Chester ; I a ofHornby 
Redford, A., Windsor 
Revere. } aaa R. Salop Hereford B. Brown, Esq. 
BOTS, Je ceeeeeeee & Stow V. Salop Hereford Lord Chancellor 
Schomberg, J. B... Edburton R. Sussex Canterb. Abp. of Canterbury 
Scott, A. J., D.D. Catterick V. W. York York The Queen 
Sinclair, F., V. of Kilberron, Tipperary 
Smith, Philip...... ; " ~ lh t Salop Hereford New Coll. Oxford 


POE. Bis deniscinc Brockhill House, Shelsea W orces. 


( Michaelmersh R. Iiants W inches, ye of Winchest. 
Woodcock, H.,D.D. < A Canon of Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, and a Prebendary 
of Salisbury 
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NEWS. 


de hae eae eed 


OXFORD. 





August 1. 

On Saturday last, the Rev. Francis Minden 
Knollis, M.A., and William Robert Emeris, 
B.A., Probationary Fellows of Magdalen Col- 
lege, were admitted Actual Fellows of that So 
ciety. At the same time, the following gen- 
tlemen were admitted Probationary Fellows 
and Demies :— 

Probationary Fellows—John Earle Welby, 
8.A., Robert Drummond Burrell Rawasley, 
B.A., late Demies of Magdalen College ; and 
the Rev. James Bowling Mozley, M.A. of 
Oriel College. 

Demies—George Hunter Fell, Lord Crewe’s 
Exhibitioner of Lincoln College (county of 
Oxford); George Theophilus Cooke, Com- 
moner of Balliol College, (county of Oxford) ; 
and John Rigaud, Exhibitioner of Corpus 
Christi College (diocese of Winchester ). 

August 22. 

Five HuNpREpTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FOUNDATION OF QuEEN’s CotLecre.—This 
being the fifth centenary of this college, it was 
observed by the society with the accustomed 
pomp and hospitality. All its members of the 
degree of M.A. and upwards were invited to 
attend, and were lodged within its walls. 
They began to assemble on the 18th, and on 
the following day a numerous party dined in 
the hall. On the 20th, (the principal day) 
all the assembled members breakfasted in the 
hall, and at eleven o’clock proceeded from the 
Provost's lodgings, in procession, to the Col- 
lege chapel, where the morning service was 
read by the Rev. J. B. Maude, and an appro- 
priate sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Fox, the Provost. At five the whole party sat 
down to a sumptuous dinner in the hall, and a 
public breakfast on the following morning con- 
cluded the festivities of the week. 

The funeral of the late Dr. Woodcock took 


place on Saturday list, at the cathedral. The 
corpse was attended by a large body of persons 
connected with Christ Church, as well as four 
of the canous—Rev. Dr. Karnes, Rev Dr. 
Buckland, Rev. Dr. Jelf, and Rev. Dr. Hamp 
den. The full Cathedral Morning and Burial 
Sers ices were performed by the choir in a most 
illipressive Tainher. 

At the late meeting of the Oxford Ashmolean 
Society, some ecclesiastical notices from Domes- 
day Book were read by E. E. Esteourt, Esq. , 
of Exeter College. It appears that, at the 
time of the Norman Conquest, the proportion 
of the number of churches to the population 
was about | for every 480 persons; and that 
in many districts the actual number of churches, 
without reference to population, was greater 
than at present; from which it would appear 
that subsequently one large church was built 
in the place of two or three small ones. Thiy 
is probably one of the causes why we have so 
few Saxon churches remaining at present 
The existence of about 2,600 parish churches is 
either distinctly mentioned, or implied by the 
mention of the priest; and as only those 
churches are mentioned which were im other 
hands than those of the parish prieyts, or of 
which the revenues were partly spplied to 
secular purposes, there must have been at least 
double the number in the time of Edward the 
Confessor. 

— 


CAMBRIDGE. 


_-4#— 


J. Jeffreys Bump4ted has been admitted a 
Scholar of King's Chllege. 

The following gentlemen of Jesus College 
were lately elected Yellows of that Society, on 
the foundation of Mr. Jones :—David Thomas 
Anated, Esq., M.A., Professor of Geology to 
King’s College, London; Wm, Henry Hodg- 
son, Esq., M.A.; Robert Merry, Esq., B.A. 





BIRTHS AND 


MARRIAGES. 


CL OP OOO OOO IT OP COI OOS 


BIRTHS. 
Or Sons—The Lady of 
\nnesley, Rev. W., Ebrington V., Gloucester- 
shire, (twin sons. ) 
Bernard, Rev. S. E., Wraxhall, near Bristol. 
Bond, Rev. R., Aldringham. 
raithwaite, Rev. Samuel 
Brown, Rev. J. M.. Isham R., North upton 


-_ 


Campbell, Rev. R.R., Blue Anchor, Somerset. 

Dalton, Rev. T., Whitehaven. 

Dewe, Rev. J., Hockland St. Mary R. 

Elers, Rev. C. T.. Bickenhill V., Warwick- 
shire. 

Evre, Rev. E. W., 
‘Notts. 

Fisher, Rev. G., Llanidloes, North Wales. 

Gray, Rev. HL, Aldmondsburv. 


Carlton-in-Lindrie R., 
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Greenwood, Rev. J. H., Thurstonland, (still 
born 


-) 
Harvey, Rev. T., Cowden R., Kent. 
Hardinge, Rev. H., Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
Hill, Rev. J., the Citadel, Hawkestone. 


Jacobson, Rev. W., Vice-Principal of Magda- 


len Hall, Oxford. 
Lane, Rev. Charlton, Kennin Oval P. 
Law, Rev. R. V., M.A. of St. Peter's Coll. 
Camb. at Bath. 


Moberley, Rev. G., D.C.L. of Balliol College 


Oxon, at Winchester. 

M‘Murray, Rev. W., Dundas. 

Myers, Rev. T., Trinity V., Micklegate, 
York. 

Nash, Rev. G. E., Allhallows V., Hoo, Kent. 

Ormerod, Rev. Oliver, M.A., Brasennose 
Coll. Oxford. 

Paynter, Rev. S., 11, Queen Anne-street, 

ondon, (still born.) 

Powys, Rev. L. C., Stalbridge R., Dorset. 

Ridsdale, Rev. G. H. W., Crowcombe R., 
near Taunton, (twin — 

Roberts, Rev. G., Monmouth V. 

Smith, Rev. H., c. of Barton-le-Street, York- 
shire. 

Thrupp, Rev. E., Coddington, near Ledbury. 

Wilson, T. D. H., Hinderclay R., of prema- 
ture twins. 

Wright, J. W., St. Peter’s-street, Winchester. 

Way, Rev. J. C., Spaynes Hall, Great Yeld- 
ham, Essex. 


Or Daucuteas—The Lady of 
sig Rev. R.D., Incumbent of Walmer, 
ent. 

Bethune, Rev. A. N., Cobourg R., Canada. 

Borradaile, Rev. F., Balham. 

Cartmell, Rev. G., Pwilerochan R. 

Clarke, Rev. T. Lecturer of South Melton 
Church. 

Clements, Hon. and Rev. F. 

Coffin, Rev. John T. P., Portledge, Devon. 

Dukinfield, Rev. C. E., Edenhall V., Cum- 
berland, 

Eaton, Rev. W. G., Chester. 

Ellis, Rev. R., Llanystumdwy. 

Evanson, Rev. C., Bristol. 

Eyton, Rev. R. W., Sickwood Hall, Salop. 

Firench, Rev. M. D., Nottingham Park. 

Gambier, Rev. S. J., Church Stretton, Salop. 

Goring, Rev. C., Twineham R. 

Gregory, Rev. C., c. of Sandford, Devon. 

Grout, Rev. G. R. F., Grimsby. 

Hordern, Rev. J., Rostherne, V. 

Howard, Rev. W., Great Witchingham V., 
Norfolk. 

Howell, Rev. B., Hughley R , Salop. 

Lee, Rev. W. Blackstone, Wooton te 

Luxford, Rev. Geo. G., I : 

Maitland, Rev. T. H., South Molton P.C., 
Devon. 

Morgan, Rev. J., Corston V_, Somersetshire. 

Nixon, Rev. F. R., Ash P.C., next Wingham, 
Kent. 

Prescot, Rev. C. K., Stockport R. 


Presgrave, Rev. W., Head Master of the 


Grammar School, Maidstone. 
Price, Rev. J., Rhosymedre, Ruabon. 





Punnett, Rev. J., St. Erth V., Cornwall. 

Sandys, Rev. W. T., Beverley V., Yorkshire. 

Stone, Rev. G., Longburton, Dorset, 

Wilkinson, Rev. W. H., Incumbent of All 
Saints, Langport. 


MARRIAGES. 


Adams, Rev. R. N., r. of Rempstone, Notts, to 
Louisa, y. d. of the late Charles Martindale, 
Esq., of Sawston. 

Aitkens, Rev. Charles H., B.A. of New Inn 
Hall, to Caroline, eldest d. of Robert Webb, 
Esq. of Leamington, and late of Camp Hill, 
near Birmingham. 

Atlay, Rev. C., r. of Barrowden, Rutland, to 
Mary Priscilla, second d. of the late John 
Barnes, Esq., of Stamford. 

Auchmuty, Rev. S. F., of Brasennose Coll., 
Oxford, to Louisa Caroline, only d, of the 
late Rev. K. Freeman, of Pedmore Hall, 
Staffordshire. 

Brailsford, Rev. H., B.C.L., to Anne Martha, 
eldest d. of John Hudson, Esq., of Charlotte 
Street, Leeds. . 

Caffin, Rev. Geo. Benjamin, v. of Brimpton, 
Berks, to Ellen Mary, y. d. of B. Caffin, 
Esq., late of North Street, Chichester. 

Christian, Rev. William Bell, to Charlotte 
Elizabeth, eldest d. of the late Thomas Brine, 
Esq., of Castletown. 

Connor, Rev. J. R., incumbent of St. Simon’s, 
Liverpool, to Margaret Green, fourth d. of 
the late J. Hornby, Esq., of Liverpool. 

Davenport, Rev. J. C., r. of Skeffington, Lei- 
cestershire, to Mary Anne, only d. of the 
late Rev. J. S. Mathews, r. of Hitcham, 
Suffolk. 

Donaldson, Rev. John Wm., Fell. and Assist, 
Tutor of Trin. Coll., Camb., to Eleanor 
Leathes, d. of Sir John C. Mortlock, one of 
her Majesty’s Commissioners of Excise. 

Dunkin, Rev. T., B.A. of Trinity Coll., Camb., 
to Eliza, d. of the Rev. R. Olpherts, r. of 
Charlestown, Lowth. 

Glenorchy, Rev. J. C., to Catherine Mac 
Neil, d. of the late Rev. William Fraser, of 
Killchrenan. 

Gooch, Rev. H., Head Master of the Heath 
Grammar School, near Halifax, to Miss Su- 
sannah, eldest d. of F. Maude, Esq., of Al- 
verthorpe Hall, Yorkshire. 

Greenslade, Rev. W., to Miss Eliza Grace, 
d. of the late Captain Grace, of the North 
Devon Militia. 

Hodgson, J. S., r. of Brincklow, Warwick- 
shire, to Sophia, eldest d. of Sir Thomas D. 
Hesketh, Bart., of Rufford Hall, Lancashire. 

Holmes, Rev. P., Head Master of Plymouth 
Grammar School, to Anne Eliza, only d. of 
the late Mr. Saml. French, of Merriott, So- 
mersetshire. 

Holmes, Rev. W. R., M.A. of Magdalen Coll., 
Camb., to Margaret, d. of Mr. A. Comber, 
of Liverpool. 

Hotchkin, Rev. R. C. H., r. of Thimbleby, 
near Horncastle, to Julia Pearson, y. d. of 
the Rev. J. Denks, r. of Braytoft, near 
Spilsby. 





Je 





Hughes, Rev. William, c. of Llandadarnfawer , 


and Aberystwith, to Mrs. Martin, of Lianr- 
hipstid. 

Hunt, Rev. Theodore, of Willian, Herts, to 
= d. of the late Mr. Stedman, of Cob- 

am. 

Huntingford, Rev. H., canon residentiary of 
Hereford Cathedral, to Eugenia Jane, third 
d. of the Rev. V. E. Money, v. of Much 
Marcle, and preb. of Hereford Cathedral. 

Jackson, Rev. W., incumbent of St. John’s, 
Worki n, to Susan, second d. of the late 
R. Marsh, Esq., of Westleigh Hall. , 

Karslake, Rev. J. W., late of Magdalen Coll., 
Camb., to Frances Elizabeth, d. of the Rev. 
J. Comyns, of Wood House. 

Loveday, Rev. H. A., B.A. of St. Peter’s Coll., 
Camb., to Eliza Louisa, d. of Wm. Mules, 

.» and Lady Pilkington, of the Grove, 
ham. 

Maughan, Rev. John, r. of Bewcastle, to 
Mary, only d. of Mrs. Twentyman, George 
Street, Carlisle. 

Milner, Rev. Wm. Holme, of Moreland, to 
Jane Mary, d. of the late R. S. Stephenson, 
Esq., of Appleby. 

Morrison, Rev. George, M.A. of Trin. Coll., 
Camb., to Emily, y. d. of the late Robert 
Adamson, Esq. 

Morison, Rev. C., of Antrim, to Margaret, d 
of Wm. Oliphant, Esq., of Edinburgh. 

Morton, Rev. R., Barrowford, near Colne, to 
Ann, eldest d. of S. Marrow, Esq., of Sutton, 
near St. Helen's. 

Norton, Rev. William, of Bow, Middlesex, to 
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Mary Anne, eldest d. of Mr. Wm. E. Franks, 
of Stratford. 

Ogilby, Rev. Frederick, to Elizabeth, d. of the 
late William Stewart Ross, Esq. of Barley 
Park, Londonderry. 

Pope, Rev. a. W., of Heavitree, Devon, to 
Christiana, d. of Bracy Clark, Esq., F.R.S., 
Regent's Park, London. 

Randall, Rev. H. G. Michel Fell. of Queen’s 
Coll., Oxford, to Ann, eldest d. of John 
Walker, Esq., of Nevill Park, Tonbridge 
Wells. 

Sladen, Rev. H. M., of Balliol Coll., Oxon, to 
Hannah, d. of John B, Sladen, Esq., of 
Ripple Court, Kent. 

Stokes, Rev. George, LL.B., to Mary, d. of 
Marley Robson, Esq., of Chatham Street, 
Liverpool. 

Sykes, Rev. J., of Garstang, Lancashire, to 
Mary, d. of J. Gaskell, Esq., of Prescott. 
Warner, Rev. G. T., c. of St. Paul's, Leeds, 
to Susan Hobson, second d.of Wm. Sam- 

ways Oke, Esq., M.D., of Southampton. 

Weguelin, Rev. W. A., r. of Southstoke, to 
Harriet, eldest d. of the Rev. Wm. Penny, 
of Fox Hall, Essex. 

Wilmer, Rev. T. G., to Emma, second d. of 
the late H. R. Raven, Esq., of Croydon, 
Wilmot, Rev. E. Eardley, B.A. of Trin, Hall, 
Camb., to Frances Anne, d. of the late Rev. 

Charles Ekins, canon of Salisbury. 

Wright, Rev. R. T., Preston, to Eliza Phi- 
lippa, only d, of W. Williams, Esq., of 
Heckusy. 





EVENTS 


OF THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


Testimontatcs or Resrecrt to CLercy.— 
The following gratifying marks of esteem 
and respect have recently been presented 
to the undermentioned clergy by their con- 
gregations and parishioners :— 

Rev. James Boucher, by the inhabitants 
of Blanchiand, a silver pocket communion 
service. 

Rev. J. P. Eden, by the inhabitants of 
Gillingham, Dorset, a silver inkstand. 

Rev. H. G. Eland, of St. Paul’s, Bed- 
minster, with plate. 

Rev. E. B. Elliott, late vicar of Tuxford, 
Yorkshire, a piece of plate. 

Rev. C. Hemming, Stogumber, by the 
parishioners, with books. 

Rev. T. T. Leete, late curate of Bishops 
Stortford, by the inhabitants, with a silver 
tea and coffee service. 

Rev. Thomas Lowe, late curate of St. 
Peter's Church, Oldham, with a purse of 
gold, containing fifty guineas. 


Rev. B. Tuckness, incumbent of Ras- 
kelf, Yorkshire, a handsome silver sugar 
bowl. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


Eron Coitece. — Evectrion, 1840. — 
Since last year there bas been an increase 
in the number of scholars of nearly fifty. 
There were, on election Saturday last, 590 
boys on the books of the college, thus dis- 
tributed :—Upper School, 6th form, 27; 
5th form, 288; remove, 126; 4th form, 118 ; 
unplaced,7. Lower School, 3rd form, 17 ; 
2nd form,2; ist form, 2; unplaced, 3. 
Since last year various changes have taken 
place amongst the heads and the masters 
of the college, consequent upon deaths and 
preferments. The authorities &c. of the 
college are now thus constituted :—Pro- 
vost: the Rev. Mr. Hodgson, B.D. ; Vice- 
Provost: Rev. Mr. Grover; Fellows: the 
Rev. Messrs. Bethell, Plumptre, Carter, 
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Green, Dupuis, and Wilder, Steward of 
the Courts : J. G. Harris, Esq. ; Conducts : 
the Rev. Mesars Harper sak Voslen; Head 
Master: Rev. Dr. Hawtrey ; Lower Mas- 
ter: Rev, Mr. Okes; Assistant Masters: 
the Rev. Messrs. Coleridge, Cooksley, 
Pickering, Abrabam, Carter, Dunford, and 
Luxmoor, and Messrs. Balston, Dupuis, 
Goodford, and Eliot; Mathematical Mas- 
ter: Rev. Mr. Hawtrey; with six extra 
Masters. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


Coates Chapel, Whittlesey, was conse- 
crated by the Lord Bishop of Ely, on Tues- 
day, July 2th. The prayers were read by 
the Rev. 8S. L. Pope, vicar of Whittlesey, 
Saint Mary, and a sermon preached by his 
lordship; after which a tvollection was 
made at the doors. ‘The cost of the build- 
ing, which is defrayed by the commis- 
sioners, is about 1,400/. The site for the 
chapel and burial-ground, as also a small 
portion of land to increase the income of 
the incumbent, were kindly given by the 
Hon. Mrs. Childers and J. W. Childers, 
Esq.—Cambridge Chronicle. 


CUMBERLAND. 


We understand that a new chapel will 
shortly be erected at Buttermere, at the 
sole expense of the Rev. Vaughan Thomas, 
of Oxford. It is intended to rear the new 
building upon the site of the present old 
one.—Carlisle Patriot. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


Rinereway New Cnaper.—On the Ist 
of July, the new chapel-of-ease at Ridge- 
way, in the parish of Eckington, was 
opened, when a sermon was preached by 
the Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D., viear of Leeds, 
The attendance was numerous and highly 
respectable, and a collection was made in 
aid of the building fund. — Derbyshire 
Courter. 

ESSEX. 


The new church at Barking Side, near 
liford, was consecrated on the 22nd of July, 
by the Bishop of London. The Marquis 
of Salisbury contributed 50/,, Sir C. Hulse, 
Bart., Mrs. He!l Dare, 1002., towards the 
erection. The building, which is dedi- 
cated to the Holy Trinity, will contain 
about SOO persons. 

West Ham Cuvurcen-Rates.—On the 
Sth of August, a vestry meeting was held 
at West Ham, for the purpose of passing 
the churchwardens’ accounts, and to make 
a church-rate; the archdeacon (Jones) 
presided. After some discussion on se- 
veral items of the accounts, they were 
passed. A rate of Sd. in*the pound was 
unanimously agreed to, for the purpose of 
paying the interest of the debt on the 
Stratford and Plaistow chapels, and such 

rtion of the principal as the chureh- 
puilding act directs. The churchwardens 
then moved that a rate of 4¢. should be 
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granted for the current expenses. One 
of the anti-church party moved, as an 
amendment, ‘‘ that the further considera- 
tion of church-rates be adjourned for six 
months.’’ The chairman refused to put 
the amendment, and the original motion 
was carried, on a show of hands. A poll 
was demanded, at the close of which the 
question was decided in favour of the rate, 
as follows :— 
Votes for the rate ..........ccccccec0s . 149 
Against a rate.............. hemuivice OB 
lujority by votes for the rate... —97 
Nuthber of persons who voted for 
en eee | 
Ruins it...cicnatndechatiauns ‘ 3D 
Majority of persons for the rate —41 
Essex Herald, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Curtrennam.—The town of Chelten. 
ham has been thrown into a state of excite- 
ment by the radicals, who have been ex- 
erting themselves to defeat the clergy and 


others, who had found it necessary to pro-. 


pose a small church-rate. There were 
three days’ polling, during the whole of 
which the greatest confusion prevailed. 
At the close of the poll the numbers stood 
as follow:—For the church-rate, 872; 
against it, 655; majority, 219. 
HAMPSHIRE, 

Wincuester. — The Warden of New 
College, Oxford, and the Rev. Messrs. 
A. D. Stackpole and G. B,. Heathcote, 
Fellows, attended at Winchester College, 
according to custom, on the 22nd of July, 
and after the recitation of the speeches, 
the following had prizes awarded them :— 

Gold Medals. —Latin Verse, ‘* Vitrum,” 
to A. R. Wood. English Prose, ‘‘ On the 
Utility of Eloquence in a well-ordered 
State,’ to H. B. R. Barker. 

Silver Medals.—Latin Speech, ‘* Han- 
nibalis ad Milites Oratio,” to W.S. Miller. 
English Speech, “ Speech of Germanicus 
to bis mutinous Soldiers,”’ to N. E. Mo- 
berley. 

Bishop Maltby’s Prize.—Greek Iambics, 
* King John,” Act 3, Scene 2, to C. Parke. 

Messrs. W.S. Miller, H. E. Moberley, 
F. Phillpott, and P. B. Pryor, were placed 
on the roll to fill vacancies that may occur 
to fellowships at New College, Oxtord. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 

Two tasteful and uniform Gothic monu- 
ments to the memory of the late Hon. and 
Rev. Dr. Grey, brother to Earl Grey, and 
Dr. Hantingford, Bishops of Hereford, are 
now in the course of erection on each side 
of the entrance of the choir in Hereford 
cathedral.— Hereford Journal. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

The Huntingdonshire Board of Educa- 
tion held its monthly meeting on Tuesday, 
July 2ist. A grant of 50]. was made to- 
wards building school-rooms at St. Ives, 
and a statement was produced of former 
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grants that had been made by the board — 
namely, 10/. to King’s Ripton school; 15/. 
to Great Staughton, towards a school in 
progress of building; 15/. to Godmanches- 
ter, towards buildings for an infant school. 
A donation of 52l. towards building school- 
rooms at Alconbury having been made by 
J. Rust, Esq., through the board, the sum 
of 251. has been also voted by the board 
for the same object; and we understand 
that about 500/. is now raised to secure the 
erection of school-rooms and a residence 
for the master or mistress in that parish. 
The schools at Buckden, Warboys, God- 
manchester, King’s Ripton, Great Staugh- 
ton, Aleonbury, and Sawtrey, were taken 
into union with the Huntingdonsbire board 
at this meeting. 
KENT. 

A church service is likely to be com- 
menced for the use of labourers employed 
on the railroad at Folkestone. It is said 
our venerable diocesan has offered to ar- 
range for the supply of a chaplain if the 
railroad company will provide a sufficient 
building for the sabenibting of the people. 
A tender has been made to the minister at 
Folkestone to erect a fit building on a con- 
venient site for the sum of 130/.—Canter- 
bury Journal. 

LANCASHIRE. 


Rochdale has been kept in a state of riot 
fora month on the subject of a church- 
rate. At length the military were ordered 
out on the last day (Saturday), and the 
way to the polling-booth cleared, when the 
rate was carried by 6,954 to 6,431; majo- 
rity for the rate, 113, The parish of Roch- 
dale is very extensive and populous; its 
annual value about 200,000/.; and 12,000 
persons have had to be consulted about ex- 
pending on the parish church 4772. 15s.— 
Manchester Courier. 


MIDDLESEX. 


The Bishop of London has confirmed, in 
town and country, this year, nearly 21,000 
persons. 

Cuurca-Rates.—A protracted contest 
has been carried on in the parish of Hack- 
ney for the church-rate; the result has 
been—650 in favour of it; for a voluntary 
subscription, 130. Majority, 520. 

EccLestasticat Duties ann Revenues 
Bitt.—A return has been made to the 
House of Commons by the Treasurer of the 
Governors of the Bounty of Queen Anne 
for the augmentation of the maintenance 
of the poor clergy, made in pursuance of a 
resolution of the House of Commons, dated 
20th July, 1840, and of an address to her 
Majesty, “ of the several canonries, pre- 
bends, dignities, and other offices now va- 
cant in the several cathedral and collegiate 
churches in England and Wales, and of 
any other preferment which, under the 
Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues Bill, 
itis proposed to suppress; specifying the 
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day and year when the same severally be- 
came vacant, together with the amount re- 
ceived on account of each such preferment 
by the Treasurer of Queen Anne’s Bounty.” 
The total number vacant, and to be sup- 
pares. is as follows :—Canonries and pre- 

ends residentiary, 18 stalls, four of which 
are still occupied, but to be suppressed ; 
chancellorships, 2 ; precentorships, 4; pre- 
bends not residentiary, 66; sinecure rec- 
tories, 4. This return includes all the va- 
cancies which have come to the knowledge 
of the Treasurer, and the total amount of 
money received is 30,0381. 15s. 9lgd. 

The first stone of a new ohurch, to be 
called St. Peter's, Hackney-road, in the 

arish of Bethnal-green, was laid by the 

rd Mayor on the Srd of August; there 

were present on the occasion the sheriffs, 
several aldermen, civic functionaries, the 
parochial officers and clergy of the district, 
and a great assemblage of spectators, 
Prayers having been offered by the Rev. 
James Mayne, the Lord Mayor delivered 
a short but appropriate address, and after 
the usual ceremonies, his lordship and 
Suite proceeded to the National School- 
room, Church-row, where they partook of 
a cold collation. St. Peter's is the first of 
ten churches which are about to be builtin 
the parish of Bethnal-green, where reli- 
gious destitution has been long felt. The 
sum required to erect the proposed edifices 
will amount to 75,0001, of which 36,3702 
has been raised by subscription, and the 
Metropolis Churches’ Fund has made a 
grant of 10,0001. The Commissioners for 
Building AdditionalChurches have granted 
5,0001., and the Corporation of the City of 
London 1,0001. His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert also subscribed 3500/., and Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen Dowager 100/.—Times. 

Sunpay anp Inrants’ Scnoot. — The 
parishioners of Isleworth are about to erect 
a neat and commodious building for the 
above purpose ; the work to be commenced 
immediately. His Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland has liberally subscribed 
the sum of 100/.; the Duchess of Northum- 
berland, 50l.; the Dowager Lady Cooper, 
50l.; the Rev. Mr. a vicar of Isle- 
worth, 50/.; Henry Pownall, William Day, 
John Farnell, and W. T. Farnell, Esqrs., 
201. each ; and numerous smaller donations, 
amounting in the whole to nearly 5001. It 
will be conducted strictly upon the prin- 
ciples of the Established Chureh. 


NORFOLK. 


On Thursday week, a meeting of the Nor- 
wich Diocesan Association in aid of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, was held in St. Andrew's 
Hall, Norwich. The Right Hon. Lord 
Wodehouse (lord-lieutenant of the county ) 
was in the —_, aes — ny vere a 
merous body of theclergy and gentry In a 
tendance, and the meeting wasaddressed by 
the Bishop of Norwich, Lord Wodebouse, 
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E. Wodehouse, er ia Th Rev. Professor 

i . W. Browne, M.A., 
D. Evans, Rev. E. ed &e. 
amount collected was 112. — Bury Herald. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Perersoroven Diocesan Associa- 
tion.—At the third annive of this 
excellent association, which place at 
the National School-house on the 12th of 
August, the chair having been taken by Sir 
G. ¢ Robinson, one of the vice-presidents, 
an interesting report was read by the Rev. 
Dr. Butler, one of the secretaries. From 
this report it appeared, that by grants 
hitherto made or promised by the associa- 
tion, towards the building and enlargement 
of churcbes and chapels at Northampton, 
Daventry, Wellingborough, and Crick, 
amounting in the whole to 1,110J., encou- 
ragement had been afforded to the further 
outlay of upwards of 17,000l., whereby 
additional accommodation has been pro- 
vided for 3411 persons, of whom 1642 
(supposed to be our poorer brethren), are 
thus supplied with free sittings. A grant 
of 2501. was voted to the Incorporated So- 
ciety in London, in addition to 2511. 10s. 6d. 
the grant of last year ; leaving a balance in 
the treasurer's hands of about 500/., besides 
the amount of subscriptions in arrear. We 
hope and trust that the funds of the asso- 
ciation, devoted as they are to the holiest 
and best purposes, may be largely in- 
creased by the contribution of our Chris- 
tian brethren, and may find abundant oc- 
cupation in promoting the efficiency of the 
ebhurch, and extending her ministrations 
within the archdeaconry of Northampton, 
—Cambridge Chronicle. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


Oxrorp Diocesan Boarp or Epvuca- 
tiow.—The first annual report of the Ox- 
ford Diocesan Board of Education has just 
been published, and is, in every respect, 
highly satisfactory. The committee of the 
training school report that, after very great 
and unremitting labour, they have suc- 
ceeded in setting on foot this important 
institution, under auspices that promise 
the most beneficial results. In so untried 
a path it is scarcely to be wondered at that 
several months should elapse before they 
could complete their arrangements. The 
difficulties they have to contend with 
have certainly been _ beyond expecta- 
tion. They are willing to believe, how- 
ever, that time has not been lost, since 
the delay bas given them an opportunity of 
viewing the question in all its ings, 
and of weighing all the different opinions 
that have been advanced respecting it. 
The first question they were called upon 
to decide was, whether or not it was ex- 
pedient that there should be an establish- 
ment in this diocese devoted entirely to 
the training of masters, or whether it 
might not be sufficient to engraft on some 
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middle school a higher department, which 
would answer all the purposes. The former 
alternative was unanimously adopted, and 
the Rev. John Thorp, M.A., was ap- 
pointed principal. ools in connexion 
with the board have been established at 
Oxford, Newbury, Wallingford, Banbury, 
Bicester, and Hungerford, all of which are 
in successful operation. Inspectors have 
been appointed, and have recently ex- 
amined the pupils of the respective schools, 
all of whom have acquitted themselves in 
the most creditable manner. — Oxford 
Reach bis Lae d 
ragraph has m going the roun 
of ~ sey in to the effect that Dr. Wood- 
cock, late Canon of Christchurch, Oxford, 
had been for many years absent from his 
cathedral. There is no foundation what- 
ever for this statement, the deceased 
having for the sixteen years which have 
elapsed since his appointment never failed 
to reside several months in each year, ex- 
cept upon one occasion, when prevented 
by long and severe illness. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


Consscration.—On Tuesday, the 7th 
of July, the Lord Bishop of Hereford con- 
secrated the new church at Cructon, in the 
parish of Pontesbury, Salop. The sermon 
was preached by the Bishop, after which a 
collection was made. On Wednesday, the 
8th, his lordship consecrated the additional 
burial-ground at cargos and afterwards 
held a confirmation at Bridgnorth, when 
446 persons were confirmed. On Thursday, 
his lordship b near ee a sermonat St. Mary’s 
Church, Bridgnorth, in behalf of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts. — Salopian 
Journal, 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Batu anp Wetts Diocesan Cuvurcn- 
Buritpine Association, anp Drocrsan 
Curatss’ Funp Socirty.—A quarterly 
meeting of the General Committee of these 
valuable Societies was held at the Palace, 
at Wells, on Tuesday, the 7th of July. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese in the chair. Amongst other 
business transacted, aid was voted towards 
building a chapel-of-ease at Tetworth, in 
the parish of Chard; towards adding a 
new aisle and gallery to the parish church 
of Luxborough ; towards an increase of 
accommodation at Trent, by lengthening 
the church, and rebuilding a gallery ; to- 
wards obtaining additional sittings, by re- 
pewing the church at Englishcombe ; and 
a further grant was made towards the 
new church at Coxley; and payment was 
ordered of some grants which were due.— 
Bath Journal. 

Bruton.—Pursuant to annual custom, 
the public examination of the “yx of King 
Edward the Sixth’s Grammar School, at 
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Bruton, Somerset, was held on Wednes- 
day, the 17th of July, in the presence of 
the governors, and a large assemblage of 
friends and strangers, when, conformably 
with the statutes, at the recommendation 
of the Rev. Henry Deane, Rector of Gil- 
lingham, the Classical Examiner on this 
occasion, J. Wadham, son of ,T. Wadham, 
Esq., of Frenchay, was declared the suc- 
cessful candidate for the exhibition. 

The question of achurch-rate for Trinity 
arish, Bath, was contested last week. 
‘he final state of the poll :—For the rate, 

269 ; against it, 224; majority in favour of 
the church, 45. 

Tarnity Cavacn, Taunton.—The Lord 
Bishop of Bath and Wells has munificently 
ee me 1002. towards the erection of this 

uilding, being bis lordship’s second sub- 
scription. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


New Cuvurcnaes rn tae Porreries.— 
A subscription for the erection of a new 
church at Penkull, capable of accommo- 
dating five hundred persons, has com- 
menced most auspiciously ; and a munifi- 
cent spirit has been already manifested, 
which gives reason to believe that the 
whole sum required will be shortly sub- 
scribed. The list is headed with the do- 
nation of 1,0001. as an endowment, given 
by the Rev. Thomas Minton; and is fol- 
lowed by H. Minton, Esq., 1001.; J. Watts 
Russell, Esq., 100/.; Alderman Copeland, 
50!.; Messrs, Copeland and Garret, 501. ; 
John Smith, Esq., 50l.; Robert Smith, 
Esq., 50l.; Mr. Burgess, 201. ; and dona- 
tions amounting to 3001. or 4001. more ; in 
addition to which the Diocesan Society for 
Building Churches will grant 300/. 

The Countess of Dartmouth has laid the 
corner stone of a new chapel-of-ease at 
West Bromwich, in the presence of a large 
assemblage of the local clergy and gentry. 

New Cuvurca at Goipen Hint.—On 
the 10th of August, the first stone of the 
new church about to be erected at Golden 
Hill, a populous village situated at the 
northern extremity of the Potteries, was 
laid by Mrs. Smith Child, in the presence 
ofa large concourse of spectators, including 
the principal families residing in the neigh- 
bourhood. The funds for the erection of 
the building have been obtained by. the 
liberal subscriptions of the respectable in- 
habitants of all dada. Smith Child, Esq., 
having set the noble example of presenting 
10001. as an endowment, and 2001. towards 
the erection of the edifice. The site was 
presented by Mrs. Sparrow, of Bishton, 
and Mrs. Moreton, of Wolstanton. The 
church will contain 500 sittings, one-half 
of which will be free. 


SUFFOLK. 


The governors of the Suffolk Clerical 
Charity lately held their second general 
court, at the church of St. Mary-at-the- 
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Tower, Ipswich, when a sermon 
preached by the Lord Bishop of the dio- 
cese, from Ephesians, v. 32 :—‘* 1 speak 
concerning Christ and his church.” At the 
conclusion of the service, the sum of 25. 
was collected at the doors. At the dinner, 
Archdeacon Berners announced a very li- 
beral donation from the bishop of 502, to 
the funds of pny Pweg sells ecient 
Abri iged from the Bury : 

The annual meeting of the Sudbury 
branch of the Church Missionary Society 
was held at the Town Hall, on Wednesday, 
July the 22nd. The chair was very ably 
filled by the Rev. H. Tull. Mr, Davies, 
who attended from the parent society, gave 
a very encouraging account of the proceed- 
ings of the society during the past year. 
A considerable addition (as much as 
30,0002. ) had been made to the funds. The 
sum of 6/. 9s. 8d. was collected at the close 
of the meeting. On the previous day, a 
meeting of the friends of the society was 
held at Clare, the Rev. Lord Arthur Her- 
vey in thechair. Twelve pounds was col- 
lected at the close of the meeting.—Ibid, 


SURREY. 


Tae baa ert Og ed Me ar 
cemetery at Nu -hill, Pee , 
posers 5 on Wednesday, July 29th, by 
the Bishop of Winchester, the diocesan, 


New Cuvrcn, Farnnam.—On July 15, 

a new church and burial-ground were con- 
secrated by the Lord Bishop of the diocese, 
at Wrecclesham, in the parish of Farnham, 
A sermon was preached on the occasion, 
by the Lord Bishop, from Haggai, ii. 9. 
The church is dedicated to St. Peter, and 
stands in the village or hamlet of Wrec- 
clesham, which comprehends a district, 
with a population of 800 souls. It =e 
about 370 sittings, of which 200 ove ree 
and unappropriated. The most pleasing 
circumstance connected with the oe 
of this church was, the way in which a 
classes seemed to vie with each other in 
contributing, according to their —~ 
either money, or furniture, Or labour. pe 
land for the site, the stones, the organ, the 
bell, the communion table and fataitare, 
the communion plate, the font, the - aes 
hangings, some painted and one 
for the windows, the matting, and or 
other things, were the gift of ex pions ~ ; 
while many of the poor, who bad nothing 
else, contributed a day's labour, or more, 
in drawing stones from the quarry. R 
handsome set of books was presents y 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know~ 
ledge, and a grant of 500/. from the Dic. 
cesan, and of 3001 from the ineornseet = 
Society. This is one of the ere ; 
were to have been endowed by the ype 
ham Rectory Bill. The whole * 

‘arnbam extends over 10,000 acres, W) 4 
population of 7000, and, up to the presen 
time, with but one church. 
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WILTSHIRE. 


Porrennte.—On the 4th of August, the 
foundation-stone of a new church at Won- 
ton, in this parish, was laid by the Rev. 
George Edmonstone, assisted by the Rev. 
Joseph Medlicott, Vicar, amidst a large 
assembly of persons. The ground has 
been given by C. S. Kensington, Esq. The 
Bishop of Salisbury, who is lord of the 
manor, besides an endowment towards the 
maintenance of the minister ot 2O/. per an- 
num, has liberally subseribed 150/.; Mrs. 
Watson Taylor, 100/.; Rev. George Ed- 
monstone, 50/.; Rev. Joseph Medlicott, 
50L.; &c. The Salisbury Diocesan Church 
Building Society, 150/. ; and the Incorpo- 
rated Society, 188/. 

The following is an extract from the 
printed regulations of the Wilts and Berks 
Canal Company :—“ Boats are not allowed 
to navigate on Sundays, Christmas Days, 
or Good Fridays, without the consent, in 
writing, of the company's superintendent, 
under a penalty of not more than Sl., nor 
less than 11. 

Cuvurncu Usion Sociery:—This society 
held its anniversary on Tuesday, August 
the 1ith, when an excellent and appro- 
priate sermon was preached at our cathe- 
dral, by the Venerable the Archdeacon of 
Wiltsy, and 162. 15s. 10d. collected at the 
doors, in aid of the funds of the institu- 
tion. After divine service, the members 
of the society adjourned to the school- 
room, near St. Thomas's Churchyard, where 
the proceedings of the foregoing year were 
reported, and the officers for the ensuing 
year appointed. There were present on 
the occasion, the Lord Bishop, the Very 
Rev. the Dean, the Archdeacons of Sarum 
and Wilts, Rural Deans G. P. Lowther, 
W. E. Hony, R. Grant, C. Grove, W. 
Dansey, F. W. Fowle, J. Wilson, G. A. 
Montgomery, Rev.S. Dison, E. Duke, Jun., 
S. R. Capel, N. Smart, J. S. Stockwell, 
J. Greenly, G. Pugh, F. Gambier, G. M. 
Hodgson, A. Chapman, G. Baker, — Glen- 
nie, and Geo. Eyre, Esq. Prayers having 
been read, the secretary reported the pro- 
ceedings of the past year, from which it 
appeared that 57/. had been granted by the 
Committee, in June last, to poor, aged, 
and infirm clergymen of the diocese; 240/. 
towards the erection of parsonage houses 
on small benefices ; and 12/.10s. for the re- 
hef of superannuated parish clerks ; making 
a total sum of 3097. 10s. The report ad- 

verted to the increase of the annual re- 
sources of the society, occasioned by the 
anniversary meeting and sermon, at Dor- 
chester, during the last year; and ex- 
pressed a belet that similar success would 
attend the advocacy of the society's claims 
in other districts, if the clergy would avail 
themselves of such opportunities as might 
incidentally offer, of laying those claims 
before their congregations, —a course which 
had been a second time practised, with the 
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best advantage, in the churches of Ames- 
bury and Allington, by the Rev. F. W. 
Fowle, R.D., aided by the Archdeacon of 
Sarum ; an example worthy of imitation, 
at least in the larger towns of the diocese, 
where, it is feared, the nature and objects 
of this excellent charity are as yet very 
little, if at all, known to the lay members 
of the church. —Salishury Herald. 

The visitation of the Venerable Francis 
Lear, B.D., Archdeacon of Sarum, was held 
in St. Thomas’s Church, Salisbury, on the 
27th of July, and was attended by a large 
number of the clergy of the district. An 
eloquent and appropriate sermon was 
preached by the Rev. F. Blandy; after 
which the archdeacon delivered his charge. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Nortu Hire Cuurcn, near Matvern, 
—The first stone of this church was*‘laid on 
Saturday, 25th July, by Lady Emily Foley. 
Appropriate prayers were offered up by 
Rev. G. Reece, Vicar of Mathorn, in which 
parish this church will stand. 

We are happy to say two new churches 
were opened on the ¢7th of July, at Dud- 
ley, a town which, from the rapid increase 
of its population, has been long in want of 
adequate church accommodation. ‘The 
land upon which both these edifices stand 
is the gift of Lord Ward, who is also a 
liberal patron of the undertaking. The 
churches were consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of Worcester, and a liberal collec- 
tion was made after a sermon which was 
preached on the occasion. A communion 
service, Bibles, robes, &c., have been pre- 
sented for the use of the churches by the 
clergy of the neighbourhood. 


YORKSHIRE. 


A neat little chapel, belonging to the 
church of England, built by subscription, 
at the village of Easby, near Richmond, 
was lately opened for public worship. 
Collections were made in aid of the fund 
for building the chapel. 

The Principat or Hutt Coirtece.— 
The Rev. H. N. Burrows has intimate: 
his intention of resigning the public situ- 
ation he holds in this town in the course 
of the autumn, having been appointed by 
the Duke of Sutherland to superintend the 
education of his grace’s eldest son, the 
youthful Marquis of Stafford.— Hull Paper. 

There has been lately established at 
Patley Bridge a club, called the Church- 
man's Club, the proposed object of which 
is to unite churchmen in a society for re- 
lieving its members in cases of sickness 
and distress, and for providing religious 
books and tracts for general reading and 
circulation. The rules are also framed so 
as to exclude those who addict themselves 
to irregular habits, and thus the society 
aids the cause of order. We are informed 
great benefits have resulted from its for- 
mation, and its founder strongly recom- 
mends it for general adoption where similar 
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institutions do not already exist.—Den- 
caster Chronicle. 

Cuurcu Rares at Ossert.—On July 
the 13th, a meeting took place at Ossett, 
convened by the churchwardens, for the 
purpose of laying a rate for the necessary 
repairs of the church. There was consi- 
derable opposition, and a poll was de- 
manded. After polling on the Monday, 
and until four o’clock on Tuesday, the re- 
sult stood thus :—For the rate, 310; against 
the rate, 217 ; majority, 93; and after a 
scrutiny of the votes on both sides, the 
majority was increased to 102. 

Restoration or York Winster.—A 
public meeting of the nobility and gen- 
try of the county of York was lately 
held in the festival concert room, in the 
city of York, for the promotion of sub- 
scriptions, and the forming of resolutions 
for the immediate accomplishment of the 
restoration of those parts of York Minster 
destroyed by the recent fire. When the 
meeting broke up, the subscription list had 
increased to about 9600/., or nearly balf the 
amount that it is supposed will be re- 
quired, 

Pupsey.—On Friday, July the 10th, a 
meeting of the rated inhabitants was held 
in the vestry of Pudsey church, for the 
purpose of laying a church-rate to defray 
the expenses of the current year, when a 
rate of one penny in the pound was ob- 
tained by a majority of five. 

New Cuvrcna at Crirrorp.—It is in 
contemplation to erect anew church, with- 
out delay, at Clifford, near Thorp Arch, in 
the parish of Bramham. Subscriptions to 
a considerable amount have been obtained 
for this purpose. 

Bramisy Cuurcu.—A very beautiful 
silver sacramental service of plate has been 
presented to the Rev. 1. Furbank, M.A., 
incumbent of Bramley, for the church of 
that village, by Thomas Wade, Esq., only 
son of Mrs. Stead, of Burley Wood, on at- 
taining his majority. This token of attach- 
ment to the church, and of respect for the 
temple which be has frequented from his 
earliest years, comprises an elegant flagoa 
surmounted by a cross, an elevated central, 
and two side flagons, and a couple of silver- 
gilt chalices. On the flagon is this inscrip- 
tion:—* In usum edis sacr® in pago 
Bramley site parochia Leodiensis, in agro 
Eboracensi, dono dedit Thomas Wade, 
A. bd. 1840,” 


WALES. 


New Cuvacues at Carpirr ann Mer- 
ruyr.—The foundation-stone of a new 
church at Cardiff bas been laid by the Mar- 
quis of Bute, who had given the site for the 
edifice, and the sum of 1000/ towards the 
erection of it. Besides this, Dr. Nicholl, 
M.P., has given 200/.; the Bishop of Lian- 
daff, 100/.; Messrs. Blakemore and Booker, 
100/.; the Rev. William Price Lewis, 
100/. ; and the relict and sisters of Thomas 





Charles, Esq., 100/. The Iacorporated So- 
ciety for Building Churches has also given 
5002. towards the pious object. A meeting 
has also been held at Merthyr, the Marquis 
of Bute in the chair, to erect a new church 
ut that place. At this meeting the noble 
chairman contributed 300/., and an endow- 
ment of 50/. a year ; the Bishop of Lian- 
daff, 2002; Anthony Hill, Esq., 200/.; and 
Wm. Meyrick, Esq., 50d. The total sub- 
scription amounted to 934. 

Owing to the exertions of Mr. Mathews, 
the legacy of 1000/., bequeathed in the year 
1828 by the late Right Hon. Robert Ward, 
for the endowment and support of a school 
at Bangor, to educate irish Boys in mathe- 
matics and navigation, to enable them to 
sail vessels to foreign ports, has been re- 
covered and invested. The principal at 
present exceeds 15001. government 3-per 
cent. consols,— Dublin Evening Post. 

Great Forest or Barcon.—The Tithe 
Commissioners for England and Wales 
have decided this large district to be liable 
to the payment of tithes in the parishes of 
Devynnock, Llywell, and Ystradfellty. 
The Great Forest has hitherto been ex- 
empt, so that the additional amount of 
tithes, and other parochial burdens pay- 
able from it, will be a great relief to the 
above parishes. 


IRELAND, 


The Lord Primate of Ireland has entered 
a protest against the anti-celibacy statute 
lately granted by her Majesty to the fel- 
lows of Trinity College, Dublin. His grace 
contends that the consent of the Chancellor 
of the University, the King of Hanover, is 
necessary to its validity, and has taken 
steps to obtain the opinion of eminent 
counsel upon the subject. 

The Marquis of Hertford has forwarded 
the donation of 1,000/., and also the site for 
building a new church at Lisburn. 


COLONIAL. 


The “Newfoundland Times” of June 17th, 
states that a deputation from the two epis- 
copal churches of that town waited on the 
Right Rev. Aubrey Spencer, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Newfoundland, immediately 
after his arrival at the Government House, 
with an address expressive of their deep 
respect for his lordship’s person, and re- 
verence for his sacred office, and their joy 
on his safe arrival, to which his lordship 
returned a suitable reply. 

Jamaitca.—Ordination, May 10.—Priests 
—W. N. Ashby ; T. Stevens. 

Deacons—C. Heath, B.A., Jesus. 

Portland.—The occurrences of the last 
two or three days are of much importance, 
as they in a measure indicate the progress 
of morality and religion in the parish, and 
are calculated to afford encouragement to 
those who wish well to the cause of the 
gospel, The bishop arrived here on Satur- 
day to consecrate St. Mark's Chapel and 
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burial-ground, and to confirm those pre- 
pared for the rite. Several of the clergy 
were in attendance. The custos, members 
for the parish, churchwardens, and many 
other gentlemen, were present. The con- 
secration being finished, and the service 
read by the Rev. T. T. Orgil, island curate, 
his lordship preached from ist Chron, 
xxix. 14—16. About one hundred and 
twenty persons were confirmed, after which 
the burial-ground was consecrated. The 
bishop next proceeded to the rectory at 
Port Antonio, and, on Sunday, consecrated 
the new parish church, Senet: Church, ) 
and confirmed nearly two hundred personas. 
In the afternoon a sermon was delivered 
by bis lordship for the national schools, in 
the course of which an appropriate and 
well-deserved compliment was paid to the 
— and moral worth of the late 
Mr. Voysey the architect; but, owing to 
the inclemency of the weather, the con- 
gregation was small. His lordship was 
delighted with the new church. His feel- 
ings were in unison with those of the 
governor and every other person of taste 
that has everbad an opportunity of seeing so 
perfect a model of church architecture. — 
Abridged from the ‘Morning Journal,” 
Kingston, Jamaica, May 4th. 

Montrreat. — The Right Reverend 
Bishop of Montreal consecrated Trinity 
Chapel, Montreal, on the 3rd of June, and 
preached on the occasion a highly appro- 
priate sermon from the 95th Psalm.— 
Montreal Herald, June 4. 

On the 24th May last, his Lordsbip the 
Kishop of Toronto held an ordination in 
the cathedral church of that city ; on which 
occasion, Mr. J. Flood, late a theological 
svudent and assistant in a classical school 
at Waterloo, L.C., was admitted to the 
holy order of deacon. Mr. Flood has been 
appointed to the temporary charge of Rich- 
mond in this province, vacant since No- 
vember last by the removal to Kingston of 
the Rev. R. V. Rogers, the former incum- 
bent.—From “The Church,” published at 
Terento, Upper Canada. 

Active arrangements are in progress for 
the erection of a church at Grafton, in the 
Newcastle district, and Sir H. Hope, R.N., 
has recently contributed 25/. sterling to- 
wards the completion of it. This, it is but 
just to remark, has been obtained chiefly 
through the representations of some estima- 
ble fmends in the neighbourhood of Graf- 
ton, and we are gratified to learn that more 
may be expected from England in further- 
ance of this cbject through the same praise- 
worthy agency. On the 18th of May, the 
foundation of a new stone church was laid 
in the village of Loughboro’, Midland Dis- 
trict, by the lady of William Holditch, 
Esq., himself a liberal contributor to the 
undertaking. —/bid. 

Our readers in this city will rejoice with 
us in observing the progress that appears 
to have been made towards the erection of 


THE MONTH. 


a second church for the accommodation of 
the numerous destitute members of our 
communion within its precincts. By the 
census of last year, it appears that nearly 
six thousand souls within the limits of 
Toronto are members of the church of 
England ; while it is known that for this 
large multitude only one place of worship 
is at present provided,—the spacious and 
beautiful cathedral of St. James's. This 
may contain two thousand people; but 
when it is considered that a portion of its 
room is appropriated for the military, and 
that a large number are excluded through 
what, with all its admitted conveniences, 
we cannot but deem the baneful system of 
pew-letting, not more perbaps than three- 
fourths of the persons whom it will really 
contain can be expected to receive perma- 
nent accommodation within its walls. It 
will appear, therefore, that another church 
of equal dimensions with that of St. James 
is at once required. We are glad, how- 
ever, to see that one of more humble size 
is decided upon,—for this simple reason, 
that it is extremely difficult, without more 
attention to the science of acoustics than 
is usually bestowed in the construction of 
churches, in this country at least, for all 
persons in a very large religious edifice 
distinctly to hear, and therefore to benefit 
by the exhortations of the preacher. The 
appropriation of a basement story for 
school-rooms is an improvement much to 
be commended ; for we cannot too highly 
approve of the closest connexion between 
a Christian education and the church in 
which it is imparted; and many, we trus', 
will be the youth trained up within those 
walls to worship God in the language of 
our heart-stirring liturgy. One further 
addition we should rejoice to see, and that 
is, the annexation of a minister's residence 
to the contemplated house of prayer; an 
addition, however, which, with the magni- 
tude of the undertaking already before 
them, it would be unreasonable imme- 
diately to expect ; yet it is one which, for 
its obvious importance, will not, we trust, 
be lost sight of. 

While upon this subject, we cannot but 
express our gratification to hear that 1000/. 
has already been subscribed towards the 
increase of church accommodation in Nia- 
gara. At first, we understand it was in 
contemplation to enlarge the present 
church ; but this having been found all but 
impracticable, at least for any great or 
durable advantage, it has now, we hear, 
been resolved upon to encircle the old 
building with an edifice entirely new,— 
onteslly removing the former and appro- 
priating its materials to the latter. In this 
undertaking we heartily wish them the 
most complete success ; and often, we 
trust, shall it be our pleasure to hear that 
new churches are rising in the waste places 
of these provinces, and that ministers are 
provided to take spiritual charge of the 
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scattered flocks by whom those churches 
will be surrounded.—I bid. 

Nova Scotia Cuurcues.—At the gene- 
ral meeting of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in + ce ta Parts, the 
sum of 5000. was voted towards the en- 
dowment of additional bishoprics for the 
colonies, and various sums towards the 
erection of eight churches in the diocese 
of Nova Scotia. On the recommendation 
of the Bishop of Toronto, a grant of 200J. 
was voted towards the education of theolo- 
gical students in the Upper Canada Col- 
ege. - 

An erroneous impression having pre- 
vailed in some quarters as to the amount 
of the stipend for the new curates in Ja- 
maica, we are authorized to state that the 
House of Assembly have increased the 
annual stipends of the whole number 
(now 42) to 6501. currency, or as nearly as 
possible 4001, sterling. 

On Sunday, the 2ist June, the following 
gentlemen were admitted to deacons’ 
orders, inthe cathedral church of this city, 
by the Lord Bishop of Montreal :—David 
Bernard Parnther, theological student, ar- 
rived recently from England ; to occupy a 
station under the auspices of the London 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
in the county of Megantic. William 
Bennet Bond, theological student, arrived 
recently from St. John, Newfoundland ; 
to occupy an itinerant charge in the neigh- 
bourbood of Russell-town Flats, Hemming- 
ford, district of Montreal. William Beau- 
clere Robinson, theological student, re- 
cently from England; to be travelling 
missionary in the district of Quebec, in 
connexion with the Missionary Associa- 
tion formed in this city, having the duty 
attached of serving at the quarantine sta- 
tion at Grosse Isle, during the summer 
months. On the same day, the Rev. W. 
W. Wait arrived from England, who is 
appointed to the charge of the church con- 
gregationsat Port Neuf, Bourg-Lewis, and 
Jacques Cartier River, and will reside at 
Port Neuf.—Quebec Mercury. 

New Brunewick.—Kino’s Coriece 
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Encanta.—We are glad to learn from the 
Royal Gazette of Wetneslars that the 
annual festival of this institution, which 
was celebrated lest week, has been distin- 
guished by circumstances indicative of the 
successful progress of the college; and 
that the students acquitted themselves in 
&@ manner creditable to them and their in- 
structors, 

The Douglas medal was awarded to Mr. 
J.S. Millidge for an essay ‘‘ On the Nature 
and Principles of Justice ;” a silver medal 
was adjudged to Master FE. B. Chandler; 
and classical works, appropriately boun 
and decorated, were ordered to be pre- 
sented to Messrs. T. S. Peters and Stay- 
ner, andto Master W. B. Robinson; suit- 
able rewards were also provided for other 
scholars. Mr. G. Lee and Mr. W. Scovill 
were presented for the degree of Master 
of Arts, and had the honour of receiving 
the same from his excellency the chan- 
cellor. 

The annual oration, required by the sta- 
tutes of the University, was delivered by 
the vice-president and principal of the in- 
stitution ; and appears to be well conceived, 
and calculated to remove obstacles which 
have long prevented the inhabitants from 
deriving the full benefit of this liberally 
endowed institution.— Fredericton Sentinel, 
July 4, 


FOREIGN. 


Baritisn Prorestant Cuaret at Leo- 
norn.—On the 26th June, the anniversary 
of the coronation of her Britannic Majesty, 
the above chapel was opened, when a 
sermon was preached by the Rev. 8. J. 
Gambier. The foundation-stone had been 
laid two years previously, by the British 
Consul. This is the first Protestant church 
that has been built in Italy. It had been 
erected by the respectable British resi- 
dents of Leghorn, aided by their govern. 
ment; and, with the adjoining cemetery, 
which has existed for ages, and contains 
the remains of many celebrated personages 
of our country, forms a highly interesting 
and national sanctuary. 





NEW 


BOOKS. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Cresarea ; the History, &c. of the Island of Jer- 
sey. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. CXXVI. 
** Swainson’s Taxidermy.” fc. 6s. cloth. 
Bull on the Maternal Management of Children. 
fe. 8vo. 78. cloth, 

Paxton’s Botanical Dictionary. 8vo, 15s. cloth. 

Costello’s Summer among the Bocages and the 
Vines. 2 vols. 8vo. 288. cloth. 

Letters from Italy to a Younger Sister, by 
Caroline Taylor. post Svo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 





M‘Queen’s Survey of Africa, and Map. 8vo 
18s. cloth. 

Von Ravumer’s Italy and the Italians, 2 vols 
post 8vo. 2is. cloth. 

Sixth Annual Report of the Poor Law Commis. 
sioners. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

Mill’s British India, Vol. V. 8vo. ‘4s. cloth. 

Smith’s Handbook of the Seine. 12m0, 3s. cloth. 

Badham’s Selections from Robert Hall. fc. 8vo. 
6s. 6d. cloth. 

The Table of the Lord, by the Author of the 
* Listener.” fe. 8vo. 48. 6d, cloth, 
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NEW 


Benevola,a Tale. fe. 38.64. cloth. 

Debrett’s Pecrage of Great Britain and Ireland, 
revised, corrected, and continued, by G. W. 
Collen, Fsq. 8vo. 308. bound. 

Knox's Traditions of the Rhine. 
cloth. 

The Cotton Manufacture of Great Britain and 
America contrasted, by J. Montgomery. Svo. 
Os. cloth. 

The Chronicles of Monstrellet, translated by 
Johnes. 2 vols. imp. 8vo, 30s. cloth. 

Salomons on the Persecution of the Jews at 
Damascus. 8vo. 38. boards. 

Hours of Recreation, by a Village Curate. 12mo. 
as. Gd. cloth. 

Views in the Canadas. imp. folio. 
i. 6, plain, 4/. 48. bound. : 

Mushet’s Papers on Iron and Steel. With plates, 
royal 8vo. 308. cloth. 

Davis on Water in the Head. 
cloth. 

Memoirs, Letters, &c. of the late James Smith, 
edited by Horace Smith. 2 vols. post Svo. 
2ts. cloth. 

Practical Medicine, by varions contributors, 
edited by Dr. Tweedie. 5 vols. post 8vo. 
2/. 128. 64. cloth. 

Clutterbuck on the Proper Administration of 
Bloodletting. royal 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

Habershon’s Dissertations on the Prophetic 
Scriptures, post Svo. 9s. cloth. 

Mason's Primitive Christianity in Ireland. fe. 
fvo. 48, cloth. 

Sewell’s Christian Morals. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Exposition of the Church Catechism for Diocesan 


fe. 8vo. 58. 


coloured. 


8vo. Os. 6d. 


BOOKS. 
Tytier’s History of Scotiand, Vol. VII. Syo, 
12s. cloth. 
Standish’s Seville and its Vicinity. §vo. !2s 


cloth. 
The Hand-Book up the Rhine, square. 2s. cl. 


Guthrie’s Modern Atlas, with Index. 8vo. 12s. 
hf. bd. 

Spry and Shuckard’s British Coleoptera. 8svo. 
2/. 28. cloth. 


Stradling Correspondence, edited by the Rev. 
J.™M.Traherne. post 8vo. 10s.6d. cloth. 
Leigh’s Road. Book of Engiand, 1840. 18mo., 9s. 
bd,, or with maps, 12s. 6d. bd. 
Raden-Baden Displayed, 12 plates. 

6s. cloth. 

Sermons, chiefly Practical, by the Rev. E. Bather, 
Vol. Ill, Svo. 12s, cloth. 

Ministerial First Fruits, or Twenty Practical Ser. 
mons, by the Rev. J.W. Watson. Svo. 6s. 
cloth. 

Thomson's Consolation for Christian Mourners. 
12mo. 6s. cloth. 

Dunbar’s Greek and English and English and 
Greek Lexicon. 8vo. 2/. cloth. 

Maxwell's Life of Wellington, Vol. II. 
1/, 18. cloth. 

Berry's Genealogia Antiqua, folio, Is. 6d. cl, 

Long worth’s Year among the Circassians. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 218. cloth. 


royal 18mo. 


BVO. 


Stenography Remodelled, by J. Fancutt. 12mo. 
5s. cloth, 

Poole’s Life and Times of Saint Cyprian. 8vo. 
12s. cloth. 

Taylor on Photegenic Drawing. 8vo. 28. swd. 


Dick on Derangements of the Digestive Organs. 





Schools, &e. 12m0. 3s. cloth. crown 8vo. 78.6d. cloth. 
Bishop Bull’s Sermons. 8vo. 10s. 6d, cloth. Serney on Spinal Curvature, its Consequences 
Seandret on Sacrifice. 18mo. 3s, 6d. cloth. and Cure. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Recsiven: Nemo—Mr, Winning—Procul.—H.—C. B. P. 

The Editor is extremely sorry to learn that the statement of G. W. in the August 
Number, p. 193, respecting Mr. Harford’s Life of Bishop Burgess, is altogether er- 
roneous ; and that the story is related of Bishop Barrington at p. 391 of that work 
just as G, W, says it ought to be. It is impossible to suppose that G, W.’s letter 
was written with a malicious motive; but such carelessness is very discreditable, 
and the Editor is sorry to have been made a party to so silly a business. 

The Editor feels it necessary to state (and this is perhaps a very good place to do 
so) that it has never been the custom of this Magazine to adopt the reviews of books 
which are sent anonymously or by strangers. Perhaps the insertion of G. W.’s 
letter was somewhat too like a departure from this rule. 

The Editor has no wish to print a letter of explanation which he has received ; 
at the same time (stranger as he is to both parties) he does not see that it was worth 
while to write it, and would rather not have been made the depository of a private 
charge of falsehood against a brother clergyman. 

*« V. S. requests information as to the erection of the royal arms in churches. 
What is the origin of this custom, and is there any legislative enactment compelling 
a parish to erect them ?” 

The Editor is obliged to “A Constant Reader and Original Subscriber.” He 
had no suspicion, and has not yet received any intimation of its having been ob- 
‘served by more than one other pergon ; and that only since these notices went to press. 

Will Mr. Lefroy inform the Editor how a letter may be sent to him ? 

the Editor is sorry that he did not get S. I. E.’s second letter sooner, but hopes 
that the title which he had put will be near enough. He will not, bowever, lose an 
opportunity of entreating his correspondents to give headings to their letters. 


He is obliged to P. H., but be really thinks it would be paying such parties too 
great a compliment. : 


